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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1955 


Untrep Srates Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE 
Comm™irree on Lapor AND Pustic WELFARE, 
New York, N.Y. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, in the Public Health Au- 
ditorium, 125 Worth Street, New York, N. Y., at 10:10 a. m., Sena- 
tor Herbert H. Lehman (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator Lehman (chairman of the subcommittee). 
Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; and Julius C. C. Edelstein, chief of legislative 
staff to Senator Lehman. 


Chairman Leuman. The hearing will please come to order. 


I shall insert in the record at this point a subcommittee print of S. 
728. 


(The print refers to follows :) 


{S. 728, 84th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for assistance to and onperatie with States in strengthening and 
improving State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of 


juvenile delinquency 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Delinquent 
Children’s Act of 1955”. 


FINDINGS AND POLICIES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) juvenile delinquency, since it is a social disability that impedes the 
development of children into responsible citizens, thereby diminishes the 
strength and vitality of the Nation; 

(2) juvenile delinquency is a steadily mounting problem of nationwide 
proportions in both our urban and rural communities, the problem over- 
reaches local and even State boundaries in some of its aspects; local re- 
sources, especially in regard to the availability of specialized facilities and 
professional personnel trained to handle the problems of delinquency, are, 
in most cases, inadequate; and 

(3) although major factors in juvenile deliquency are basically related 
to conditions in the home, the neighborhood, and the community, requiring 
concerted and coordinated action on those fronts, the Federal Government can 
and should provide such leadership as is possible in stimulating home, 
neighborhood, and community efforts, and should undertake such measures 
as the neighborhoods, communities, and local institutions cannot initiate or 
support by themselves. 

(b) It shall therefore, be the national policy to provide such Federal leader- 
ship and such funds as may be required: to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel, and to supplement local resources for this and other 
purposes, and to encourage coordination and planning among public and volun- 
tary nonprofit agencies whose programs relate to the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency, especially those agencies concerned with the 
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welfare, health (including mental! health), education, and recreation of children 
and youth, and to assist the States in strengthening, improving, and encouraging 
State and community programs to diminish, control, and treat juvenile de- 
linquency, both as specialized programs and as part of general State, community, 
and neighborhood programs related to the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE I—ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OFFICE OF CHILDREN’S AFFAIRS 


Sec. 101. The Children’s Bureau in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall be raised to the status of an Office and shall be called the Office of 
Children’s Affairs, to be headed by an Administrator (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Administrator’), who shall have all the powers, duties, and functions 
now vested in the Chief of the Children’s Bureau in addition to such other 
duties, functions, and responsibilities assigned by this Act and subsequently 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) and who shall be responsible directly to the Secretary for 
the discharge of such duties, responsibilities, and functions. 

Sec. 102. The Office of Children’s Affairs shall consist of the present sections 
and Divisions of the Children’s Bureau, including the Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency (which shall become a Bureau), and such other bureaus, divisions, 
and sections as may from time to time be established or transferred to such 
Office by the Secretary, in such organizational pattern as the Secretary may 
decide, subject to the requirements of this title. 

Sec. 103. The Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency provided in section 102 shall 
earry out such duties with respect to the problem of juvenile delinquency as may 
be authorized by this Act or as the Secretary or the Administrator may from 
time to time direct. 
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Sec. 201. In order to provide the Administrator, the Secretary, the President, 
and the Congress with advice concerning programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and to help carry out the purposes of 
this Act, there is hereby established in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Council”). The Council shall consist of the Administrator 
or his designee, representing the Secretary, and twenty-one members appointed 
by the Secretary without regard to civil-service laws. Twenty-one members 
so appointed, none of whom shall be officers or full-time employees of the Federal 
zovernment, shall be eminent in fields related to juvenile delinquency such as 
education, law, child psychology, criminology, penology, sociology, psychiatry, 
social work, juvenile court work, probation and parole services, recreation work, 
police work, and community organization work. In making such appoint- 
ments, the Secretary shall give due consideration to recommendations for such 
appointments submitted to him by private voluntary organizations and profes- 
sional associations interested in and associated with the above fields, including, 
but not limited to such organizations as the American Association of Social 
Workers, the American Public Welfare Association, the Industrial Areas Foun- 
dation, the National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, the 
Child Welfare League of America, the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, the National Probation and Parole Association, the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the American Medical Association. 

Sec. 202. The terms of each of the twenty-one appointed members of the 
Council shall be for four years, except that the first Council shall be appointed 
as follows: Seven members shall be appointed for sixteen months, seven mem- 
bers shall be appointed for thirty-two months, and seven members shall be 
appointed for four years. Any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor is appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

Sec. 203. The Council shall, among other duties and functions, submit an 
annual report to the President and the Congress. The Council shall make 
such additional reports, from time to time, to the Secretary, as the Council 
shall deem necessary and appropriate, which reports, in the discretion of the 
Council, shall be of public record. Such reports shall deal with the status of 
the problem of juvenile delinquency, the progress being made with the problem, 
and shall contain such recommendations as the Council may deem appropriate 
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with regard to any matter covered under this Act: Provided, That the Council's 
annual reports to the President and the Congress shall be submitted through 
the Secretary and the Secretary, in transmitting such reports, shall append 
such comments, especially with respect to recommendations contained therein, 
as he may deem appropriate: Provided further, That such of the Council's re- 
ports to the Secretary which the Council decides shall be of public record shall 
be made public by the Secretary, together with such comment by the Secretary 
as he may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 204. The Council is authorized to comment upon applications for special! 
projects submitted to the Secretary under title V of this Act and to recommend 
to the Secretary for grants under such title any such projects or any projects 
proposed by the Council which show promise of making valuable contributions 
to the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile delinquency. The Secretary 
is authorized to utilize the services of any member or members of the Council 
in connection with matters relating to this Act, for such periods, in addition to 
conference periods, as he may determine. 

Sec. 205. Decisions by the Council in regard to reports or in regard to any 
other matters within its jurisdiction shall be by majority vote of all the members 
of the Council, except that the Administrator or his designee may not vote except 
in the case of a tie. 

Sec. 206. Appointed members of the Council, while attending meetings of 
the Council or while otherwise serving at the request of the Secretary, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall also be entitled to receive expenses while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

Sec. 207. The Council shall elect a chairman and a secretary who shall serve 
without additional compensation and the Council shall be provided by the 
Secretary with such technical, consultative, clerical, and other assistance as the 
Council shall require, subject to the approval of the Secretary. 


TITLE III—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND 
IMPROVE PROGRAMS 


Sec. 301. For the purpose of assisting the States to strengthen and improve 
State and local programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, the sum of $6,000,000, and for each of the following six 
fiscal years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 302. The sums appropriated under section 301 shall be available for 
making grants to States to assist them to establish, strengthen, and improve, 
under approved State ‘plans, programs for the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency by— 

(A) determining the most urgent needs of the State and localities for 
the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) developing a plan of priorities for meeting such needs in a coordinated 
and balanced manner ; 

(C) coordinating, on a continuing basis, the execution of such plans; 

(D) providing demonstrations of improved services for the location, 
treatment, and aftercare of delinquent youth ; and 

(BE) conducting research and investigations for assessing the causes and 
extent of juvenile delinquency and the effectiveness of existing programs for 
the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and for de- 
veloping improved methods for the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary shall approve any State plan for carrying out the 
purposes set forth in section 302 if he finds that such plan— 

(A) designates a State agency which shall, either directly or through 
arrangements with other State or local agencies, carry out such purposes ; 

(B) shows that in developing such plan there has been participation on 
the part of representatives of State agencies concerned with juvenile delin- 
quency, including to the extent feasible the State welfare, education, health, 
and labor departments, mental health and vocational rehabilitation authori- 
ties, the employment services, agencies responsible for services to, or care of, 
delinquent youth, and persons representative of juvenile courts and proba- 
tion and police services; and provides for the participation of such repre- 
sentatives and persons in carrying out the purposes of section 101; 
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(C) provides for financial participation by the State ; 

(D) provides for the establishment of a State advisory council similar 
in nature and functions to the Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile De- 
linquency provided for in title LI of this Act: 

(E) provides for a determination of the most urgent needs of the State 
for strengthening and improving its programs for the diminution, control, 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency, for developing plans for strengthen- 
ing and improving such programs, and for planning and initiating a pro- 
gram of training of specialized personnel for such programs ; 

(F) provides that the State agency designated to carry out such plan 
shall make such reports, in such form, and containing such information 
as the Secretary may from time to time reasonably require, and shall 
comply with such provisions as he may from time to time find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of such reports ; and 

(G) makes a substantial contribution toward the fulfillment of the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 304. (a) From the sums made available in any fiscal year for grants to 
States under section 302, each State shall be entitled to an allotment of an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such sums as the child population of 
such State bears to the child population of all States. The allotment to any 
State under the preceding sentence for a fiscal year which is less than $60,000 
shall be increased to that amount, the total of the increases thereby required 
being derived by proportionately reducing the allotments to each of the remain- 
ing States under the preceding sentence but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to prevent the allotment of any such remaining States from being 
thereby reduced to less than $60,000. 

(b) From each State’s allotment under this section for any fiscal year the 
Secretary shall pay to such State an amount equal to its Federal share (as 
defined in section 607 (b)) of the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth 
in section 302 in accordance with its State plan approved under section 303: 
Provided, That, from each State’s allotment for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1957, and June 30, 1958, the Secretary shall pay to such State an amount 
equal to 100 per centum of so much of the cost of carrying out the purposes 
set forth in section 302 as does not exceed $60,000 for the two years combined, 
and an amount equal to the Federal share (as defined in section 607 (b)) of 
the cost of carrying out the purposes set forth in section 302 as exceeds $60,000. 


TITLE IV—GRANTS FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Sec. 401. For the purpose of training personnel employed, or preparing for 
employment, in programs for the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1957, the sum of $5,000,000 and for each of the following nine fiscal years 
such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 402. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning for paying 
the cost of training personnel employed, or preparing for employment, in pro- 
grams for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, or 
for the development of courses for such training, including the establishment 
and maintenance of such fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) as the Secretary may 
determine to be necessary. 

Sec. 403. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE V—GRANTS FOR SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Sec. 501. For the purpose of demonstrating or developing improved tech- 
niques and practices for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, the sum of $1,000,000, and for each of the following six fiscal 
years such sums as the Congress may determine. 

Sec. 502. The sums appropriated under this title shall be available for grants 
to States and to public and private nonprofit organizations, agencies, and insti- 
tutions for paying the costs of special projects which, in the judgment of the 
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Secretary, hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the strengthen- 
ing or improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. Any grant of funds under this title will be used for direct 
services to delinquent children must have prior approval of the State agency 
supervising the administration of the State plan pursuant to title III of this Act. 

Sec. 503. Payments under this title may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement for services performed and purchases made as may be determined 
by the Secretary, and shall be made on such conditions as the Secretary finds 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this title. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. In carrying out their duties under this Act, the Secretary and the 
Administrator shall 

(A) make such studies, investigations, demonstrations, and reports as 
will promote the strengthening of programs for the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency ; 

(B) cooperate with and render technical assistance to States in matters 
relating to such programs; 

(C) disseminate information as to the studies, investigations, demonstra- 
tions, and reports referred to in paragraph (a) hereof and as to other matters 
relating to such programs; and 

(D) until June 30, 1958, provide short-term courses of training and 
instruction in technical matters relating to the control and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, including the establishment and maintenance of such 
fellowships and traineeships, with such stipends and allowances (including 
travel and subsistence expenses), as he may deem necessary, except that no 
such training or instruction (or fellowship or scholarship) shall be provided 
any individual or any one course of study for a period in excess of one year. 

Sec. 602. The Secretary is authorized to make regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of this Act. 

Sec. 603. The Secretary shall include in his annual report a full report of 
the administration of this Act. 

Sec. 604. There are hereby authorized to be included for each fiscal year in the 
appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums 
as are necessary to administer this Act. 

Sec. 605. The method of computing and paying amounts pursuant to section 
304 shall be as follows: 

(A) The Secretary shall, prior to the beginning of each calendar quarter or 
other period prescribed by him, estimate the amount to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of such section for such period, such estimate to be based 
on such records of the State body and information furnished by it, and such 
other investigation, as the Secretary may find necessary. 

(B) The Secretary shall pay to the State, from the allotment available there- 
for, the amount so estimated by him for any period, reduced or increased, as the 
case may be, by any sum (not previously adjusted under this paragraph) by 
which he finds that his estimate of the amount to be paid to the State for any 
prior period under such section was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to the State for such prior period under such section. 
Such payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Treasury 
Department, in such installments as the Secretary may determine. 

Sec. 606. (a) Whenever the Secretary, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for hearings to the State body supervising the administration of the State plan 
pursuant to title III finds (1) that the State plan or a specified portion of the 
State plan submitted and approved under section 303 has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with a provision required by section 303 to be included in 
the plan, or (2) that in the administration of the plan or a specified portion of 
the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with such q provision, the 
Secretary shall notify the State body that no further payments will be made to 
the State under section 304 (b) (or, in his discretion, that further payments 
will not be made to the State for portions of the State plan affected by such 
failure) until he is satisfied that there will no longer be such failure. Until he is 
so satisfied, the Secretary shall make no further payments to such State under 
section 304 (b) (or shall limit payments to portions of the State plan in which 
there is no such failure). 

(b) If any State is dissatisfied with the Secretary’s action under subsection 
(a), such State may appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the circuit 
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in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal may be 
served at any place in the United States. The findings of fact by the Secretary, 
unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive; 
but the court, for good cause shown, may remand the case to the Secretary to 
take further evidence, and the Secretary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the 
weight of the evidence. The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of 
the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in title 28, United States Code, section 1254. 

Sec. 607. For the purposes of this Act— 

(A) The term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, the District of Columbia, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

(B) (1) The “Federal share” for any State shall be 100 per centum less that 
percentage which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum as the per capita income 
after Federal income taxes of such State bears to the per capita income after 
Federal income taxes of the continental United States (excluding Alaska), ex- 
cept that (A) the Federal share shall in no case be more than 6624 per centum 
or less than 3344 per centum, and (B) the Federal share for Hawaii and Alaska 
shall be 50 per centum, and for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands shall be 6624 
per centum. 

(2) The “Federal shares” shall be promulgated by the Secretary between 
July 1 and September 30 of each odd-numbered year, on the basis of the average 
of the per capita incomes after Federal income taxes of the States and of the 
continental United States (excluding Alaska) for the three most recent consecu- 
tive years for which satisfactory data are available from the Department of 
Commerce. Such promulgation shall be conclusive for each of the two fiscal 
years in the period beginning July 1 next succeeding such promulgation. 

(C) The term “child population” means the population under the age of 
twenty-one years, and the “population” and “child population” of the severat 
States shall be determined on the basis of the latest figures furnished by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

(D) The term “programs for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile 
_ delinquency” shall include programs for the control and treatment of youthful 

offenders up to the age of twenty-one years. 

Sec. 608. Not later than January 1, 1960, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
President for transmission to the Congress a report of the experience bad by 
Federal, State, and local agencies in the administration of this Act, together 
with his recommendations and the recommendations of the Council as to the 
expiration, continuance, or revision of the Act. 


Chairman LenMan. In the first place, I must apologize for being 
late, but I unfortunately was caught in a very bad traffic jam and it 
took me about twice as long to come down as it would ordinarily. Iam 
sorry to have kept some of the witnesses waiting. 

This is a subcommittee meeting, a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. The members of the subcom- 
mittee are Senator Purtell of Connecticut, Senator McNamara of 
Michigan, and myself. Unfortunately, Senator McNamara was pre- 
vented from being here today because of other engagements in his 
home State. Senator Purtell has telephoned to me that he was pre- 
vented from being here because of a very severe cold. Because of his 
cold he was prevented frori appearing at a hearing we held in Hart- 
ford 2 days ago on the subject of Federal disaster insurance. 

Mr. James, who represents the minority on the staff is here today, I 
am very glad indeed to see him. 

Mr. McClure who is the staff director of the Labor and Public Wel- 


fare Committee, as well as my administrative. assistant, Mr. Julius 
Edelstein, are here. 
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These hearings are legislative hearings on the subject of juvenile de- 
linquency. We are not ona fishing expedition. We are out to get facts. 
Facts bearing on juvenile delinquency but more particularly on the 
legislation that is before us to deal with the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. ; , 

We propose Federal action on juvenile delinquency and Federal 
Lesdaeehia to mobilize all the resources of neighbors, communities, 
States, and of the Nation and those of all of our social institutions 108 
the task ahead of us. We have various bills before us, a bill by Senator 
Kefauver encompassing some of his proposals following his investig. 
tion, an administration bill introduced by Senator Wiley and a subcom 
mittee print drafted by my staff and the committee staff. 

Following the first series of hearings on this legislation which were 
held in Washington in July, I made the following statement, which 
I wish to have placed in the record here: 

A revised version of the bills before us dealing with juvenile de- 
linquency has been drafted by the subcommittee staff. 

This subcommittee print is an attempt to include the best features of the 
various Senate bills upon which we had received testimony and reflects some of 
the recommendations made by experts on the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
Appropriate Federal action is vitally needed if the resources of States and loeal 
communities are to be mobilized and supplemented to cope with this great social 
problem in general, to help train professional personnel and to coordinate 
research in this field. I hope that after these hearings, it will be possible to 
recommend legislation which the Senate will consider promptly early in the next 
session of Congress. 

We have a pretty good idea, although by no means a complete one concerning 
the size and nature of the probiem. 

We think we know in what direction the answer lies but it would take the 
coordinated efforts of Government and of private forces to make any progress in 
these directions. 

The fight against juvenile delinquency requires the spirit of a crusade. The 
mobilization of all the resources available to the comumnunities, to the States, and 
to the Nation. We need to know much more than we know now to pull together 
all the research that is being done on the subject and to provide for the training 
of nany more experts than we now have in this field. 

The legislation pending before us is just a step in the direction we must travel. 
The money proposed to be appropriated—and I propose a program of about $12 
million a year—is but & token of the amount that should be spent on this vital 
problem if we know how to spend it usefully and constructively. 

Our job is to acquire the know-how and to train the people to use the know-how. 


Chairman Leuman. At this point, before the testimony begins, let 
there be inserted in the record a number of letters received from appro- 
priate spokesmen for great national organizations, commenting upon 
the subcommittee print of S. 728, drafted by my staff in consultation 
with the staff of the subcommittee. These letters represent, in a sense, 
the voice of America, in stressing, most of them, the need for Federal 
legislation along the general lines we are considering. 

There are some differences of opinion reflected in these letters, but a 
wide area of agreement, too. 

There are also many valuable suggestions for improvement in the 
subcommittee print contained in some of these letters. We are going 
to study each one of those suggestions. é' 

I think I am justified in saying that there is reflected in these letters 
a general agreement that the subcommittee print represents an advance 
over any of the other bills previously Sealine before this committee. 
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(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 


Washington 6, D. C., September 12, 1955. 
Mr. Ju.ius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 


Ezecutive Assistant to Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. EDELSTEIN: In keeping with request contained in your letter of Au- 
gust 29 relative to the juvenile delinquency problem and the bills S. 728 and 8. 
894, please be advised that I took the matter up with Mr. Randel Shake, director 
of our national child welfare commission, who is considered an expert in this 
field, and Mr. Shake advises as follows: 

“The national organization of the American Legion appreciates the oppor- 
tunity to present comments and reactions in connection with the above named 
legislation. On July 6, 1955, Mr. George Ehinger, national child welfare chair- 
man of the American Legion, submitted a statement on 8S. 728 and 8. 894 to the 
special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. This statement supported in principle the two bills, 8S. 728 
and 8. 894, but raised some objection particularly with regard to awkward ad- 
ministrative provisions of 8. 728. We feel that the August 18, 1955, revision of 
S. 728 meets the objections in our original testimony, and on the basis of current 
mandates of the American Legion, we support S. 728 in its present form. 

“Resolution No. 43 adopted by the national executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion at its meeting held May 4-6, 1955, states in part: 

“*We support in principle the recommendation of the subcommittee (Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency) (relating to) authority and 
appropriations for grants to States and to other public or nonprofit agencies for 
programs to prevent or treat delinquency, particularly for the training of person- 
nel to work in this field.’ 

“We feel that S. 728 in its present form would meet the recommendations of 
this resolution. We are not in a position, at the present time, to make any specific 
recommendations regarding the amount of Federal money which should be.avail- 
able for grants to States for juvenile delinquency work and will accept the sub- 
committee’s recommendation on this point. If and when such a program has 
been in operation for a few years, we might wish to recommend either larger or 
smaller sums to carry out the various provisions of the act. 

“We note that section 607 of the act provides for an apportionment of Federal 
funds among States, partially on the basis of per capita income of the various 
States. The recommendation of our national executive committee does not in- 
clude any provision along this line. However, it should be noted that in both 
1947 and 1948 resolutions were adopted by our national conventions urging that 
Federal grants-in-aid to States for aid to dependent children be based in part 
on the economic capacity of the States. Since this general principle was approved 
by the American Legion in connection with aid to dependent children, we feel that 
the same principle can properly be applied to a system of Federal grants for 
juvenile delinquency treatment and prevention. 

“We also have no specific mandate supporting title II of the act, establishing a 
Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. At the same time, the use 
of advisory councils has become so generally accepted in the development of pro- 
grams of wide public concern that we feel justified in recording our approval 
of title II. 

“The same comments would apply to section 303 (D) which would require State 
plans to provide for the establishment of similar State advisory councils. If the 
bill is adopted in its present form, you may be sure that the American Legion, 
bota nationally and in the several States, will cooperate fully with these advisory 
councils. 

“Title I, which would establish an office of children’s affairs, is completely in 
accord with stated American Legion policy, and we strongly urge the adoption of 
this title. 

“We cite Resolution No. 44, adopted by our national executive committee at its 
meeting held on May 4-6, 1955: 

“*Whereas the Hoover Commission task force investigating Federal medical 
services has made recommendations regarding the United States Children’s 
Bureau, which recommendations are in substantial accordance with long-standing 
policy of the American Legion regarding this Bureau: Now, therefore, be it 
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“ ‘Resolved, That the American Legion endorse and support the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission task force on Federal medical services relating 
to the Children’s Bureau, to wit: “We conclude that the Children’s Bureau does 
not logically belong in the Social Security Administration for it has important 
duties outside the welfare field. On the other hand, the work of the Bureau has 
heen so satisfactory and its focus on the whole child so desirable that its func- 
tions should not be split among other constituent agencies of the Department [of 
Health, Education, and Welfare]. We believe that the Bureau should be con- 
tinued intact, and elevated to a point where the Bureau Chief has access to the 
Secretary [of Health, Education, and Welfare]. We also favor giving the 
Bureau authority to make research grants.”’ 

“We particularly approve of title IV of the bill, having to do with grants for 
training personnel. In our experience, the shortage of trained personnel is one 
of the major obstacles to effective programs for the treatment and prevention of 
delinquency. As was stated in our testimony of July 6, we have found that the 
alarming increase in juvenile delinquency since 1949 calls for unsual efforts and 
the initiation of special activities through the expenditure of Federal funds. 
This decision was reached with some reluctance, since we have always felt that 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency were primarily within the 
province of State and local governments. However, nothing has happened since 
the decision was reached to change our minds. If anything, the need for prompt 
Federal action in this field appears to be even more acute today than it was last 
spring when the American Legion first requested Federal funds for grants-in-aid 
to States for an increased effort in the juvenile delinquency field.” 

I trust the above information may be helpful to you and the Senator's associates 
in connection with their study of this most important matter. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mixes D. Kennepy, Director. 


HARTSDALE, N. Y., October 29, 1955. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfarc, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I was away from home for several weeks this fall, and 
for some reason your letter of August 29 asking for comments on S. 728, the sub- 
committee print of the bill on juvenile delinquency, failed to reach me and has 
only recently come to my attention. My comments may be too late to be of any 
value, but for what they are worth at this time I am glad to send them to you. 

First, may I say that in my opinion the subcommittee print is a great improve- 
ment over both the original S. 728 and S. 894, and indicates the valuable work 
done by the subcommittee and its staff in weighing the comments and suggestions 
offered during the hearings on this proposed legislation. 

I have no doubt that the programs envisaged in this bill, if authorized by law, 
would effect a substantial improvement in the specialized personnel available for 
dealing with the difficult and complicated problems inherent in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquency ; in valuable demonstrations of methods of diminution, con- 
trol, and treatment; and in greater coordination of services. I believe that every 
effort should be made to stimulate and encourage State and local responsibility 
for the services contemplated by the bill, and appropriate voluntary effort. I 
would hope that after a period of years whatever share the Federal Government 
continued to have in work of this kind would be as a part of general services for 
the —— and mental health and general well-being of children and young 
people. 

I am glad to see that under section 101 the Children’s Bureau is made directly 
responsible to the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. This is the only 
appropriate position for the Children’s Bureau, representing as it does an interest 
in the aspects of the well-being of the child. I have some doubt as to the 
wisdom of providing for one or several bureaus within the Office of Children’s 
Affairs, and of requiring that a Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency be established. 
Provision for the various aspects of the work of the Children’s Bureau in divisions 
or sections would be adequate, in my opinion, and would make it easier to achieve 
a fully coordinated and integrated approach to the problems of the child. The 
provisions of this bill, however, in relation to the Children’s Bureau, are superior 
to the provisions of earlier bills. 
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The provisions for a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency appear 
to me to be satisfactory. 

The provisions regarding a State agency, section 303, are a great improvement 
over earlier provisions. 

I do not approve of the authorization of grants to private, nonprofit organiza- 
tions for special projects. I believe that State programs should make appropri- 
ate use of the services of voluntary agencies, under proper safeguards, but I do 
not believe that Federal payments should be made directly to such agencies ex- 
cept for purposes of training personnel and possibly for research conducted by 
institutions of higher learning. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Washington, D. C., September 13, 1955. 
The Honorable Herpert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I was away from home for several weeks this fall, and 
to me by your administrative assistant, Mr. Edelstein. The letter requested the 
reactions and views of the National Education Association to the subcommittee 
print of S. 728, the proposed Delinquent Children’s Act of 1955. 

As I see it, 8S. 728 was developed as a result of extensive hearings on juvenile 
delinquency begun in the 83d Congress by Senator Kefauver of Tennessee. The 
National Education Association followed these hearings with close interest and, 
at the request of Senators Hendrickson and Kefauver, secured for their sub- 
committee the services of expert witnesses who could describe some of the ways 
in which schools help prevent juvenile delinquency. Shortly before Senator 
Hendrickson began his investigation in the 83d Congress the NEA published a 
research study on schools and juvenile delinquency of which I enclose a copy 
for your reference. 

Needless to say, the education profession was gratified to know that in its 
interim report published in March 1955 (S. Rept. 61, 84th Cong.), the Subcom- 
mittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate Judiciary Committee stated flatly 
“This Nation’s first line of defense in preventing juvenile delinquency is the 
school.” Moreover, it seems to me that it would be unwise to embark on any 
program to combat juvenile delinquency which ignored what the schools can do 
and are doing, or which endeavored to bypass the public schools by creating 
new educational authorities at the State or local level. I regret that S. 728 
omitted the National Education Association from the list of organizations from 
which a Federal advisory council on juvenile delinquency would be selected. 
Emphasis on the welfare and correctional aspects of the juvenile delinquency 
problem seems to have crowded out preventive aspects. 

The subcommittee version of S. 728 proposes to make the Children’s Bureau, 
now located within the Social Security Administration, an Office of Children’s 
Affairs in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare with status com- 
parable to the Public Health Service and the Office of Education. I warmly 
approve the fine work that is done by the Children’s Bureau. Is it wise, however, 
to set up two agencies within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
both with direct access to the Secretary, and both closely concerned with the 
problems of children and youth, but with no provision for liaison between them? 

The subcommittee print of S. 728 states that the members of the proposed 
Federal advisory council on juvenile delinquency, “shall be eminent in fields 
related to juvenile delinquency such as education, law, child psychology, etc.” 
(p. 5). The bill then goes on to say that the Secretary in making appointments 
to the council “shall give due consideration to recommendations submitted by 
private voluntary organizations and professional associations interested and 
associated with the above fields, including, but not limited to * * *” and here the 
bill goes on to list nine organizations in the field of social welfare and penology 
including the American Bar Association and the American Medical Association. 
The National Education Association and other professional organizations in the 
field of education are not excluded from proposing appointments to the Federal 
advisory council on juvenile delinquency, but they are not among the agencies to 
which the Congress recommends that the Secretary turn primarily for appoint- 
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ments to the council. The tendency of the council, therefore, would be to deal 
with the correctional aspects of juvenile delinquency almost to the exclusion of 
the preventive aspects, particularly as related to education. 

The danger of a similar imbalance cannot help but arise at the State and local 
level in the administration of grants-in-aid for dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

The National Education Association would find it difficult to give wholehearted 
support to legislation dealing with children and youth that so conspicuously 
ignores the existence of the United States Office of Education, and national organ- 
izations representing the education profession as well as parents. We hope that 
before your subcotamittee completes its work on S. 728 it will amend the bill to 
remedy these defects. 

Since your subcommittee intends to hold further hearings during the fall, we 
would appreciate an opportunity to present witnesses who can describe what is 
being done by schools to prevent and control juvenile delinquency. We shall be 
happy to cooperate with the subcommittee in any way possible to assure proper 
representation for education. 

Very truly yours, 
WILiiaM G. Carr, Evecutive Secretary. 





COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE Funps, INc., 
New York, N. Y., October 5, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. LEHMAN: I am acknowledging your inquiry of August 29 in which 
you request comment about the subcommittee print of Senate bill 728. We are 
asking our child care committee to study the proposal of this legislation more 
earefully. Pending such study by our organization, the following reactions 
are personal ones of the writer and some of our’staff. 

It is our initial impression that the objectives of the bill deserve wide support. 
Title III, which provides for grants to the States to strengthen local programs 
is important and has long been needed. It has been our experience that an 
effective attack on the problems of juvenile delinquency will be determined by 
the extent to which basic social services for families and children are strength- 
ened. We would, therefore, urge that the grant program for juvenile delin- 
quency be so constructed that basic services for children can be included wher- 
ever it can be established that these services are directed to the purpose of the 
bill. 

It might be helpful if the authority of the proposed Federal Advisory Council 
be strengthened and closely related to the grant-making procedures outlined 
in title III. The experience of the public health services in utilizing technical 
councils and committees to review applications seems to have worked very 
successfully and to justify adaption to the field of child care. 

We believe that title I needs to be most carefully studied. It has been our 
experience that services for children increasingly have to be related to services 
for families. More important, all services for children, in or out of their own 
homes, need to be developed with the closest integration. It is our impression 
that the bulk of federally assisted services for children are found in programs 
such as the Bureau of Public Assistance and the aid to dependent children’s 
program. We believe that the very closest relationship needs to be maintained 
between the special activities of the Children’s Bureau and the activities of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. This objective should determine the wisdom of 
raising the status of the Children’s Bureau to an Office of Children’s Affairs. 

Sincerely, 
PuHILip BERNSTEIN, Executive Director. 





NATIONAL CONSULTANTS ON YOUTH WELFARE, INC.. 
Washington 6, D. C., December 9, 1955. 
Mr. Juxius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Executive Assistant to Senator Lehman, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Deak Mr. EDELSTEIN: We greatly appreciate your request for our comments 
on the subcommittee print of S. 728, dated August 18, 1955. 
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You are certainly to be commended for the excellent job that has been done 
in drafting this subcommittee print so as to reconcile—to the extent possible— 
the difference between the original S. 728 and S. 894. By and large, those 
differences were in how certain objectives were to be achieved, rather than in 
the objectives themselves. But methodology can often be of vital importance in 
determining whether or not the objectives sought can or will be attained. 

We shall, therefore, focus our comments on section 308 (A) of the subcommittee 
print which provides that a State agency shall be designated to carry out, either 
directly or through arrangements with other State and local agencies, the 
purposes set out in section 302. This means that a single State agency, such 
as a department of education, or welfare, or mental health, or corrections, or a 
youth authority, would be given the job of developing a State plan, determining 
priorities, dividing up the grant moneys among the State and local agencies con- 
cerned and supervising the expenditure of grant funds by these agencies. 

In our opinien, this provision would not create a feasible, effective or appro- 
priate mechanism for developing or carrying out a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated State-wide attack upon the problem of juvenile delinquency. Indeed, to 
place the power to grant or to withhold funds from coordinate State agencies 
and independent local agencies in the hands of any one agency having, as it 
must, a vested interest in the development of its own program of services, would 
seem certain to produce inter-departmental conflict rather than the cooperation 
essential to attacking as diverse a problem as delinquency. 

We believe that broad, comprehensive planning, and flexible, imaginative use 
of grant funds requires that these functions be placed in a State agency which, 
first of all, represents or includes various interests, disciplines and points-of-view ; 
and secondly, which has no program of services of its own in which it may or 
may not be thought to have a vested interest. 

The original version of section 303 (A) of S. 728 (January 26, 1955), required 
the creation of a new State agency to supervise (but not, itself, to administer) 
the administration of the State plan and provided that such new State agency 
would have to be broadly representative of various agencies and disciplines 
involved in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

This provision was inserted in S. 728 to carry out the recommendations of 
the Senate’s Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency which, after more than a 
year and a half of intensively investigating the subject, unanimously recom- 
mended to the Senate, in its second interim report, as follows: 

“The funds to be granted under such a program for demonstrations should 
be channeled to States through State councils or committees established by the 
governors or the legislators of the respective States, for the purpose of cooper- 
ating in such a program. The State councils should include but not be limited 
to representatives of State and local agencies providing preventative and treat- 
ment serviees. The device of a State council or committee rather than an existing 
State agency is proposed here because a variety of types of agencies, organiza- 
tions, and disciplines should participate in planning and carrying out the pro- 
gram” (p. 102). 

The subcommittee went on to state that, to be most effective, grants to State 
and local agencies “should be predicated upon a State plan developed by the 
council and should be allocated according to needs and priorities stipulated in 
that plan.” 

There is, in many States today, an agency usually called a commission, council, 
or committee on children and youth, broadly representative of the services and 
disciplines involved in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
With little modification, these agencies could become the new agencies required 
under section 303 (A) in its original form. 

The. designation of an operating type of agency as permitted under section 
303 (A) as revised (August 18, 1955) would, in our opinion, place such agency 
in an intolerable position. In the first place, it would be the responsible State 
agency, responsible for deciding, in the final analysis, on the program needs and 
their priorities, of other State agencies occupying a coordinate administrative 
level in the hierachy of State government. The device of an advisory council 
(sec. 303 (D)) will not prevent inevitable frictions from arising and developing 
into serious impediments to the achievement of the desired goals. 

In the second place, such a State agency would find itself in the position of 
having to decide, in effect, whether the needs of some other agency for funds 
are greater than its own. That is an unnatural thing to ask a State agency to 
do. For, if we are to be realistic, we must assume that with the limited funds 
made available, needs will always be far in excess of the resources available. 
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For purposes of example, let us assume that in State X, the youth authority 
is designated as the State agency under section 303 (A) of the August 18, 1955, 
subcomittee print of 8S. 728. A request for funds in the amount of $25,000 comes 
to it from the State vocational rehabilitation agency for a demonstration project 
relating to the rehabilitation of youthful narcotic addicts. At the same time, 
the youth authority, in assessing its own needs, is aware of the fact that there 
is a growing gang problem in one of the large cities in the State and that a 
demonstration project costing $25,000 is needed to show how effectively street 
workers can divert the activities of such gangs into more socially acceptable pur- 
suits. Both are worthy projects and if the State agency had $50,000, it could 
support both projects. But suppose it only has $25,000. The subcommittee print 
does require that in evolving and carrying out the State plan, there shall be par- 
ticipation of representatives of certain agencies and individuals. Assume the 
strictest possible interpretation on the term “participation” so that the advice 
of these representatives is fully sought. If we assume further that they advise 
that the request for rehabitation project be given priority, the possibility of their 
so advising unanimously is quite remote. The ultimate responsibility of adopt- 
ing the line of the majority or the minority would thus rest with the youth au- 
thority. Having proposed the street-worker project in the first place, is it logical 
to expect the youth authority to decide that another project had greater merit 
or priority? The deciding agency has an obvious conflict of interests. 

Motivated with the best intentions in the world, it is unreasonable to expect 
a State agency, having a responsibility for administering programs dealing with 
only a few of the many facets involved in the fight against juvenile delinquency, 
to consider that the other facets are of greater importance than its own. 

Now, the decision to require, as was proposed in the original S. 728, the creation 
of a new State agency was not lightly made. We might even say that it was a 
decision that was reluctantly made since these are State, not Federal, programs 
that are involved and, ordinarily, in establishing a grant-in-aid program, it should 
be left to the State to decide which of its agencies will administer the program. 

On the other hand, it is not unprecedented for a State statute, establishing a 
grant-in-aid program, to require that the State program be administered by a 
particular existing State agency (i. e., the crippled children’s program), or by a 
State agency having a certain composition which the State is required to create 
as a condition precedent to the recepit of Federal funds (i. e., the vocational 
education programs). It is, and should be, within the province of the Federal 
Government, in establishing a new grant-in-aid program, to determine whether 
the attainment of program objectives requires that the State program be admin- 
istered by a particular, or a particularly constituted, State agency. 

In establishing a Federal grant-in-aid program dealing with the diminution, 
control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency, we are of the opinion that im- 
pelling reasons for such requirement do exist and that the Federal act should 
contain a provision designed to insure that, in State planning for the program, 
representatives of all, not only some, facets of the problem have a firm and de- 
cisive voice in determining needs and priorities. 

For your consideration, and for the consideration of the members of the sub- 
committee, we are enclosing some statutory language which would achieve such 
an objective. 

If there is any further information which you desire, or if we can be of any 
assistance to the subcommittee in any way, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT W. BrEaser, Codirector. 


Amend section 303 (A) to read as follows: 
“(A) Provides for the designation, either by the legislature or by the governor, 
of a State body which : 
“(1). Shall be responsible for the formulation, and submission to the Sec- 
retary, of the State plan, and all amendments thereto: 
“(2) Shall have no responsibility for directly administering any part of 
the State plan; and 
“(3) Shall be composed of representatives of State agencies concerned 
with juvenile delinquency including, to the extent feasible, the State welfare, 
education, health, and labor departments; mental health and vocational re- 
habilitation authorities; the employment service; agencies responsible for 
services to, or care of, delinquent youth; persons representative of juvenile 
courts and probation and police services; and persons representative of the 
public.” 
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THE New YorK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WoRK, 
New York, N. Y., November 3, 1955. 
Mr. JuLtius C. C, EDELSTEIN, 
Executive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. EvEtsTeInN: Thank you for the subcommittee print dated August 18, 
1955, on S. 728. Dean Johnson and I discussed the revisions and he recently com- 
municated with you. I would hope that the subcommittee would decide to sep- 
arate the question of administrative reorganization in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare from the question of grants to States for purposes out- 
lined in the bill. Given this kind of revision and some changes in the proposed 
advisory council I believe that the bill would represent a major step forward in 
governmental efforts for dealing with the problem of delinquency. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED J. KAHN, Professor of Social Work. 


P. S.—I recently discovered a number of transcription errors in the transcript 
of my testimony of last July. If your hearings are not yet in print, are you inter- 
ested in any questions? A. J. K. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, 
New York 36, N. Y., September 28, 1955. 
Mr. JuLius EDELSTEIN, 
Administrative Assistant, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. EDELSTEIN: Thank you for your letter and a copy of the subcom- 
mittee print of S. 728. 

We took time in our staff meeting this week to discuss this bill, section by 
section, and may I say that we are indeed pleased with the draft which the sub- 
committee has prepared. 

We wish to commend you particularly for title 1, section 101. We believe that 
it is long since time that the Children’s Bureau be raised to a more dignified 
status than that which it now holds. We would, therefore, urge you to use your 
full influence to have this retained in the bill and if we can be of further service 
to you in this regard, you can indeed count on us. 

Likewise, we are pleased with the other titles and in particular, title 4 and 
title 5. We are glad to see in the definition that you have recognized the total 
community approach to the juvenile delinquency problem and the use of both 
public and voluntary nonprofit agencies as well as all other agencies in the com- 
munity that have a stake in this matter. 

We raise one question about the section in title 2, page 5, line 14. In this sec- 
tion you have listed the major private voluntary and professional organizations 
interested in the field. We would point out to you that the Industrial Areas 
Foundation is not on a par with any of the other organizations that you have 
listed. We have had occasion to follow closely the work of this organization and 
our investigation has failed to locate local branches in cities in which this organi- 
zation claims to have them. We do feel that if small organizations of this kind 
are to be included in a list of organizations required as members of the Federal 
Advisory Council, then you are opening the way for many others who want to 
come in. As a matter of fact, the local members of the National Federation of 
Settlements do very extensive work in juvenile delinquency. We would therefore 
feel that we, too, should ask to be named. However, as a matter of principle, we 
would recommend that you leave the list as it stands except to omit the Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation. You will then not be subject to pressures of many like 
small groups. As for our organization, we will take our turn along with the 
others, in serving on the Federal Advisory Council rather than always being a 
member of it. I am sure that others must now have pointed out to you that the 
AASW name has now been changed to the National Association of Social Workers 
(NASW). 

If we can be of further assistance to you, please call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
FERN M. COLBORN, 
Secretary, Social Education and Action. 
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Lincoln, Nebr., November 28, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Julius C. C. Edelstein, Executive Assistant.) 


My Dear Senator LEHMAN: The subcommittee print of the bill on juvenile 
delinquency, S. 728, has been reviewed with interest and I wish to submit the 
following comments. 

Perhaps it is worth commenting that I believe the intent as stated in the 
beginning of the bill is a suitable area of responsibility for the Federal Gov 
ernment to assume. While our States and local communities are providing 
certain services to all children including those “delinquent,” it is perfectly clear 
also that there needs to be added incentive toward coordination of these services ; 
a basis for broader professional participation both in developing policy and in 
planning new services; and additional funds, especially to help in the better 
training and qualifications for the various personnel dealing with children and 
youth with problems. It is particularly helpful to incorporate the statement 
of national policy both to give direction to the administration at this time and 
to serve as a guidepost in the years ahead when new legislators and adminis 
trators will be carrying on the responsibilities outlined here. 

The plan to establish an Office of Children’s Affairs will help materially in 
making the provisions of this bill effective. The many different persons and 
professions involved in dealing with children in trouble will more quickly ally 
themselves with such an organization, This added status will help to obtain 
the full support of voluntary groups, juvenile court judges, police services, and 
such other groups as have an interest specifically in this area (but may be 
hesitant to ally themselves in a larger organization dealing also in other pro- 
grams not directly related to children). I believe also that this structure will 
help to effect greater coordination of activities on behalf of children within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The establishment of the Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency 
provided in title II should be an effective means of balancing out the interests 
of various persons and organizations who are working at this problem. The 
experience of social agencies in establishing and administering services to 
children clearly indicates that delinquency is closely related to all other aspects 
of children’s problems, especially dependency and neglect. The bill itself appar- 
ently does not attempt to define the term “juvenile delinquency” and this may 
lead to a wide divergence of opinion as to the scope of responsibility of the 
Advisory Council. 

The plan for the Council to submit an annual report should be of real help in 
pulling together a statement of problems, progress, and future plans in working 
in this area of youth services. Such a summary can serve as a benchmark for 
all who are working at this problem. It can help the States and local com- 
munities to evaluate their own progress. 

The provisions in title III for grants to strengthen and improve programs 
seem sound. Each State certainly needs to carry on a continuing study of the 
different facets of the problems of those children who are called delinquent. 
Laying out a plan or blueprint for meeting the immediate problems is certainly 
necessary. The coordination or integration of already existent services into a 
functioning whole is equally necessary if we are to get our dollar's worth of 
service. The requirement for participation of all the State agencies that have 
a stake in providing services in each State is very necessary. Section 303-—F, 
providing for the making of reports, is an essential part of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility. If the figures that are to be gathered are based on the 
same factors in every State the figures on a national scale will have much more 
validity. 

It is a sound plan, I believe, to allocate the Federal funds for these services 
on the basis of the total child population and without restriction as to urban 
or rural population. Experience here in the Midwest indicates that children 
in the urban centers are often as greatly in need of social agency services as the 
rural. There are private social agencies in our urban centers who are doing 
a good job and who coordinate their services well with the courts and the 
Division of Public Welfare. The fact remains, however, that there is a great 
need for public services in the urban centers and that the public and private 
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agencies supplement each other's services due to their working together in 
community planning organizations. 

It has been very obvious that one of the greatest problems in providing ade- 
quate services to all children—delinquent, dependent, and neglected—has been 
lack of people adequately trained and experienced in dealing with the needs 
of these children. It seems entirely appropriate that one role of the Federal 
Government would be to assist in providing opportunities for training for the 
personnel to work with children who have problems. 

The grants for special projects provide an opportunity for research and pilot 
projects which are necessary if we are to determine adequate ways of dealing 
with this problem. It is an area in which local funds are less apt to be made 
available; making such funds available on a national scale also provides for 
flexibility in allocating them where the special project or research can best 
be done. 

I repeat in closing, my conviction that this legislation is forward looking and 
the enactment of this bill would be a long step forward in helping the States and 
local communities develop more effective services for meeting the needs of 
delinquent youth. 

Sincerely, 
W. STANLEY Goon. 


Bia BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC., 


Philadelphia 3, Pa., September 28, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert FE. LEHMAN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: As it does not appear that I shall have an opportunity 
to discuss with your committee bills S. 728 and 8. 894, I am taking the liberty of 
writing you trusting that you will feel free to share this with the other members 
of the committee. 

To begin with, I believe it would be a mistake to enact such legislation on 
the specious assumption that it is calculated to come to grips with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. If your committee is seriously concerned with the 
problem facing youth today, then it would seek first the answers to certain 
questions before it considers the expenditure of funds for the purpose outlined 
on what I regard to be the doubtful premise that the expenditure of any funds 
can do no harm and may in fact do some good. 

It is my belief that to enact this legislation is to disregard the findings of 
many survey groups including the Senate investigating committee and depart- 
mental conference findings as well. For we would in fact be underwriting and 
expending services that we find have doubtful effect upon the problem of de- 
linquency. 

Before we set into motion programs involving the expenditure of several mil- 
lions of dollars for periods of not less than 6 years, would it not be best to com- 
mit this amount to seeking answers to questions which have been posed by 
experts during the past few years. 

First and foremost, can we find the answer to the required improvement 
of our skills. Surely the increase in delinquency should suggest that we make 
some examination of our effectiveness. Would this not call initially for a study 
of the Children’s Bureau to determine why it has not been more effective in 
finding some of the specifics? Would it not also call for some examination 
of public aid to dependent children and OASI benefits to dependents, to determine 
if what we claimed for these programs have, in fact, been realized? 

How can we really talk of the problems without bringing in existing services 
that focus on the family and its members? Why should the Congress be so 
eager and ready to separate this problem from existing governmental services 
unless, by so doing, it brings the problems back where it belongs? But I do 
not believe that establishing a new office will guarantee this result where others 
have failed. ‘ 

If this legislation seeks to do what other agencies have been unable to do, can 
it be expected that they will succeed, if we make no provision to correct the 
original basis for failure. 

We know, for example, that one of the problems facing us is the need to bring 
about an exchange of experience among programs that concern themselves with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. Basic to the problems is a rebuilding of 
a relationship between public and private services followed by an examination 
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of the effectiveness of one in relation to another. Is there any reason to suppose 
that a new office will accomplish this, if our old office has failed? Is it not 
important to find out why the failure? Otherwise, would we not be inviting 
failure upon failure? 

Once we found some real answers would it not then be possible to begin 
to think of meeting the need, not only to supply funds for public but for private 
efforts as well. Provisions now exist within public and private organizations 
for accomplishing almost every purpose outlined by this legislation. Admittedly, 
many of the organizations are not carrying their purpose or are doing so in 
effectively. 

Accordingly, would it not be better to correct what is wrong, rather than 
complicate life any further? 

With kind personal regards, 


Sincerely, 
Fevix GENTILE. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 22, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. LEHMAN: The board of directors of the Child Welfare League of 
America, in session June 17, 1955, authorized me to send to you the attached 
resolution bearing upon juvenile delinquency. It is our understanding that the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare is beginning hearings on this 
subject this week. The league has followed with great interest the work of the 
Senate in response to this important subject and has met with the committee on 
previous occasions. Should the committee deem it appropriate, we would be very 
glad to have a representative of the league appear before the committee to per- 
sonally support the position we have taken. 

We wish to thank you for your activity and support of Federal action in re- 
spect to delinquency. 


Sincerely yours, 
MARSHALL FYIELp, President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the United States Senate has held extensive hearings concerning 
juvenile delinquency and now has several measures pending before it concern- 
ing proposals for dealing with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Whereas it is estimated that total crime cost of the United States of America 
is $20 billion a year, and 

Whereas it is recognized that juvenile delinquency contributes an as yet un- 
ascertained but substantial percentage to that total crime cost: Now therefore 
be it ‘ 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Child Welfare League of America 
desires respectfully to call to the attention of the Senate of the United States 
the following recommendations : 

1. The Child Welfare League of America recommends legislation to strengthen 
the Federal Division of Juvenile Delinquency of the Children’s Bureau, with a 
staff for this Division established to work on a national study of and control 
and prevention of juvenile delinquency in cooperation with similarly dedicated 
State and local agencies. 

2. The Child Welfare League of America recommends the creation under said 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency of a national advisory council consisting of 
professional workers in the field of juvenile delinquency and representative 
citizens to advise the Division of Juvenile Delinquency on policy. The league 
feels it would be unwise, however, for this council to be assigned either executive 
or appropriating authority. 

3. The Child Welfare League of America recognizes that such a Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Children’s Bureau should promote services and pro- 
grams aimed at the prevention of juvenile delinquency as well as work toward 
improvement of all methods and programs for dealing with children who have 
already exhibited delinquent conduct. 
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As a beginning program for the Division of Juvenile Delinquency, the league 
recommends the following three specific programs :‘ 

(a) The creation under the Division of Juvenile Delinquency of a na- 
tional research project on juvenile delinquency to be conducted as one 
major undertaking under Federal auspices to ascertain scientifically the 
causes of and recommended methods of treatment for juvenile delinquency. 
The league recommends against dispersal of any Federal research funds 
to local projects unless such projects fit into a predetermined national re- 
search objective. Recognizing the magnitude of this project, the league 
feels that such a national research project on juvenile delinquency should 
be begun with the anticipation of Federal expenditures in excess of $5 million 
over a period of 5 to 10 years. 

(b) The Child Welfare League of America recommends creation under a 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency of a training and teaching staff available 
to render, on request, training and teaching services to State and local, 
public and private child care agencies dealing with delinquent children. 
The league recommends particular attention be given to providing inservice 
training for teaching the best methods and procedures for treatment of 
delinquent children. The league further recommends an appropriation to 
these purposes upward of $3 million. 

(c) The Child Welfare League of America recommends that appropria- 
tions be made available to the Division of Juvenile Delinquency in a figure 
upwards of $100 million for matching funds with those of local and State 
agencies for the building of modern detention facilities and modern shelter 
care facilities entirely separate from each other. The league recognizes the 
desirability of careful local study and analysis of need prior to any grant-in- 
aid. It further believes that such legislation should provide a requirement 
that State or local agencies seeking Federal funds agree to adhere to ac- 
cepted standards in construction and program. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., October 25, 1955. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: I am pleased to comply with Mr. Edelstein’s request 
for our comments on the subcommittee print on the juvenile delinquency bill. 

The American Public Welfare Association has for many years consistently 
worked toward a comprehensive public welfare policy and program at all levels 
of government. Consequently, the association is opposed to any move to fragment 
the administration of public welfare, such as would be accomplished by the 
proposal in title I of your subcommittee print to separate the Children’s Bureau 
from the Social Security Administration and to reconstitute the Bureau as an 
Office of Children’s Affairs. 

The programs of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance as well as of the Children’s Bureau have an impor- 
tant effect upon the welfare of children. Child welfare and public assistance 
programs are usually administered at the State and local levels by a single 
welfare agency. The closest possible coordination between these services is 
therefore especially necessary at the Federal level. This is particularly true 
with respect to aid to dependent children and child welfare services. It would 
be most unfortunate if legislation designed to encourage greater coordination 
of State and local welfare services should have the effect of impeding coordina- 
tion of the Federal services. 

We agree that the specialized services in the field of juvenile delinquency, 
such as courts, law enforcement, and corrections, including probation and parole, 
must be strengthened and further coordinated. But we seriously question 
whether it is feasible to deal successfully with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency by treating it as an isolated phenomenon, and to create major program 
structures having this specific focus. If it is to be recognized that delinquency 
is but one manifestation of more fundamental disorders, and that the roots 
of the problem lie in the home and in the community, then it seems clear that 
all specialized approaches, when logically extended, ultimately end up covering 
the same ground. 
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We believe, therefore, that a primary objective of Federal legislation should 
be the strengthening of the basic child welfare services. While this has been 
a long recognized need in the social welfare field, progress has been slow and 
difficult. Title V of the Social Security Act, as amended in 1950, authorizes 
the annual appropriation of $10 million to extend and strengthen public child 
welfare services, but the actual appropriations under this authorization have 
never greatly exceeded $7 million. Moreover, these funds have always carried 
the restriction that they must be used primarily in rural areas or in “areas of 
special need.” These provisions limit the effective use of these funds by the 
States in the development of comprehensive programs. 

We would like to suggest that, along with the strengthening of specialized 
services in delinquency, you give serious consideration to the inclusion in this 
bill of an amendment to increase the authorization and appropriation of child 
welfare services funds to an amount approximating $15 million per year. Such 
an action, by strengthening the fabric of basic services to children, would serve 
also as a significant deterrent against juvenile delinquency. 

As Mr. Hagen of our staff indicated when he appeared before your subcom 
mittee in July, we see the continuing shortage of qualified personnel as one of 
the major obstacles to the development of adequate social services, whether in 
the field of delinquency or on a broader front. In our opinion no program can 
attain maximum effectiveness until this situation is improved. We therefore 
look with favor upon your proposal to make Federal funds available for staff 
training and we urge that it be given priority in any program concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. 

We are also pleased to note the fair treatment which would be accorded under 
the grant-in-aid provisions to Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. This is wholly in keeping with the policies of the association. 

In general we think that our subcommittee print has many improvements over 
the earlier bills which were considered. Please be assured of the genuine interest 
of the American Public Welfare Association in the deliberations of your sub 
committee, and of our readiness to be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
LOuULA DuNN, Director. 


Chairman Lenman. Let there also be printed in the record at this 
point a number of communications I received from directors of public 
welfare of the several States, from directors of public health of a num- 
ber of States, and from some local officials in response to communica- 
tions addressed to them submitting the subcommittee print of S. 728 
and asking for their comments thereon. 

Many of these letters contain valuable suggestions for modifications 
in the subcommittee print and significant comments on the legislation 
pending before the subcommittee. 

All of these views will be taken carefully into account and will be 
before the subcommittee when consideration is finally given to report- 
ing out a bill to carry out the purposes we all have in mind and on 
which, with very few exceptions, there is a broad and general agree- 
ment, 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Jackson 5, Miss., September 22, 1955. 


Re §S. 728 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: We have reviewed the copy of the subcommittee print 
of S. 728 on juvenile delinquency, dated August 18, 1955. As a whole this bill 
is a greater refinement of the original bill. Since you have incorporated most of 
our recommendations in the present bill, we have only one suggestion which 
we believe will provide greater clarity. 
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On page 9 under title III, section 308, we believe the opening sentence is too 
vaguely worded as to how negotiations may be initiated between the Federal 
Government and the State. We are of the opinion it would be helpful to our 
State as well as to the several States by wording to the effect as follows: “The 
Secretary shall approve any State plan permissible by law or proclamation for 
carrying out the purposes set forth in section 302 if he finds that such plan * * *” 

We hope that your committee will have continued success in securing support 
for the bill, and the next Congress will give it favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, . 
J. A. THIGPEN, Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
Jackson 5, Miss., September 30, 1955. 
Mr. Jutius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. EpELsTEIN: I have your letter asking for an opinion on the amended 
Senate bill 728 dealing with juvenile delinquency. 

I think I wrote you previously that I saw no use whatever for any legislation 
on juvenile delinquency. All we need is additional child welfare money to 
enable us to properly handle cases involving children. Juvenile delinquency 
is the same general problem that you have in the child welfare program already 
and to operate a separate department for juvenile delinquency we will have 
three Federal departments dealing with children, the aid to dependent children 
program in the Welfare Department, child welfare program dealing with certain 
cases, and the juvenile delinquency department or commission or whatever it 
is called. 

The present confusion between the ADC program and the Children’s Bureau 
is enough without adding an additional department or additional Federal 
employees to deal with the question. The question of jurisdiction would always 
arise as to whether the Welfare Department should handle the case under the 
ADC program or whether the child was bad enough to be handled under the 
juvenile delinquency setup, or whether the problem was such that the Child 
Welfare Department could handle it. The laws we have will allow for any 
kind of treatment of this subject if we had additional money to employ per- 
sonnel. It would not cost as much for personnel if it is handled under the 
already existing child welfare program. 

The Children’s Bureau was established before the Department of Public 
Welfare was established and was in the Department of Labor. It should have 
been abolished when the child welfare program was transferred to the Welfare 
Department and there should be a Welfare Department under the Commissioner 
of Social Security to include vocational rehabilitation, public assistance, and 
child welfare services, whereby all of these programs could be coordinated 
into one unified program. We are required to operate as a unified program in 
the State at present and have never been able to get cooperation between Public 
Assistance and the Children’s Bureau in Washington and on down to the 
smallest county where there is a child welfare worker. The child welfare 
worker in the county is under the supervision of both the county agent and 
the child welfare supervisor. No person can operate successfully with two 
bosses. We have too many Federal bureaus operating in the same field without 
adding to the confusion by setting up another bureau to handle juvenile 
delinquency. The area of conflict as to when a child welfare case became a 
juvenile delinquency case would always be a bone of contention. 

As stated above we do not need any new legislation to handle juvenile 
delinquency and certainly we do not need Senate bill 728, which allows a 
new agency to be set up even outside of all the present agencies and requires 
an advisory council in the State which would further add to the confusion. 
The Congress authorized an appropriation of $10 million for child welfare 
services when the program was just beginning. At no time has more than $7%4 
million been appropriated to the program. If the $10 million had been appro- 
priated in the beginning we possibly would not have a juvenile delinquency 
problem today. Certainly, if the Congress would appropriate the full $10 million 
and the additional money that is contemplated by Senate bill 728, with the 
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present facilities and a few additional personnel the child welfare department 
could handle the matter of juvenile delinquency. 
I hope that your committee will consider very carefully before you further 
complicate the matter of dealing with children by setting up another agency. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Tuieren, Commissioner. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Lansing 13, September 9, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SeEnatoR LEHMAN: Mr. Edelstein has requested my comment on the 
content of subcommittee print of 8S. 728. 

It is evident that a good job of combining 8. 894 and 8. 728 has been done. In 
the previous letter tu you from the department some doubt was raised about the 
advisability of raising the Children’s Bureau to a separate office. I would now 
like to state ny opposition to this proposal. Despite the enormous size of the 
Old Age und Survivors Insurance, Public Assistance, and Children’s Bureau 
programs, I believe that it is desirable that the closest possible integration of 
the four be achieved both nationally and in the States. Basically they all are 
aimed at strengthening the family. To establish a separate office for one of them 
is a move away from integration and I can think of no specific advantage which 
will outweigh this negative factor. 

My second comment—on the grant-in-aid formula—is based on my same gen- 
eral feeling in favor of integration. The formula should be in conformity with 
whatever formula is finally adopted by the Congress for other public welfare 
grants-in-aid. It appears that your subcommittee has something of this sort in 
mind in the proposal before me, but even a slight variation from one program to 
another creates administrative difficulties. They should all be precisely the 
same, based on a set of principles for the Congress to establish. The incentive 
principle contained in recent proposals has my support. Nor do I object to extra 
consideration for the have-not States; but as indicated I want to stress the de- 
sirability of a single formula which the Nation can understand clearly and de- 
bate strictly on its principles. 

Thirdly, I am very glad to see that you continue to support the principle of 
independent grants for training. Far and above every other consideration is the 
matter of securing adequate personnel. So long as the States may choose be- 
tween future benefits, i. e., grants for training, and present benefits, I am sure 
many must choose present benefits in view of the great present need. The in- 
dependent grant for training will relieve many State department heads from 
the pressure to so choose and thus permit the sounder approach to the solution 
of the delinquency problem. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. Maxey, Director. 





KANSAS STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Topeka, October 11, 1955. 
Mr. Juxivus C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Executive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
The United States, Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. EDELSTEIN: Thank you for your letter of August 29, and the en- 
closed print of Senate bill 728. This bill has been reviewed by our staff; we 
have the following comments to make: 

In broad outline this appears to be a superior bill. The amounts of money 
made available are substantial and should produce results. The mechanics of 
the grants-in-aid seem to us to be good, and the procedure for appeal in case a 
State grant is refused appears to represent an advance in grant-in-aid legislation. 

We are not entirely familiar with the constitutional basis for submission of 
congressional bills. If this bill were being introduced in our own State legisla- 
ture, we would think it would not be possible to raise the status of an admini- 
strative agency within a piece of legislation that was primarily concerned with 
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juvenile delinquency, and without mention of such a specific action in the title 
of the bill. 


Very truly yours, 
Tuomas R. Hoop, M. D., M. P. H., 
Executive Secretary. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS, 
Baton Rouge, October 10, 1955. 
Mr. Juttus S. EDELSTEIN, 
Administrative Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenite Delinquency, Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Epetstern: Following the receipt of your letter of August 2% 
with copy of proposed Senate bill 728, I sent it on to the head of our boys’ 
training school, for his careful study and report. In addition, I have read it 
myself carefully. 

We are of the opinion that this is a wise bill and that it will be a tremendous 
contribution to the agencies in every State trying to combat the problem of child 
delinquency. 

I do not know any broader way to apply this to the States than that set forth 
in section 303, page 9, indicating “that the Secretary shall approve any State plan 
for carrying out the purposes set forth * * *.” It is here that the effectiveness of 
this bill will be tested, for I suppose there are as many State plans as there are 
States, and the effectiveness of this plan can easily be sidetracked by reference to 
the wrong agency within a State. 

I am not prepared here to suggest where it ought to be sent, even within the 
State of Louisiana. But, as I look over all the agencies, I see several which 
would do this job effectively, and an even larger number where the whole thing 
would be lost in the shuffle or used largely for agency advertising. 


I know that you will give this careful thought in your further study of this 
whole matter. 


With good wishes, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Epwarp D. GRANT, 
Director of Institutions. 


STATE OF INDIANA, 

STATE Boarp oF HEALTH, 
Indianapolis, Ind., September 16, 1955. 
Mr. Juxtus C. C. EDELSTEIN, 

Heecutive Assistant, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. EDELSTEIN: I appreciate receiving a copy of Senate bill 728 concern- 
ing juvenile delinquency. I am sure that others in public health feel as I do 
that our programs affect the problem of delinquency, both directly and indirectly, 
and that we have a definite responsibility for the diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. 

Because of the importance of the contribution of public health, it might be well 
to include it specifically on page 5, line 3, and perhaps the professional origin of 
public workers. The American Public Health Association should be listed on 
page 5, line 19. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert Youo, 
Director, Division of Health and Physical Education. 





STATE OF FLORIDA, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Jacksonville, November 8, 1955. 
Mr. Juttus C. C. EDELSTEIN, 

Executive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Deliquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. EDELSTEIN: We have appreciated the opportunity to review the sub- 
committee print, No. S. 728, which you kindly made available to us some time 
ago. We think that the draft in some respects represents improvement over the 
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original bill but would like to comment on a few aspects about which we have 
question. 

We believe that title I should be eliminated and that the status of the Children’s 
Bureau within the Department of Health, Education and Welfare should not be 
a part of the juvenile delinquency bill. This is a highly controversial question 
and one which should not be tied in with appropriations for delinquency 

It seems to us that the plan for the administration of the funds in the States is 
loosely drawn but recognize that because of differences between States it may 
not be possible for the bill to be specific with regard to the “State agency.” We 
foresee some dangers in the bill being vague and wonder whether there would 
be any way to specify at least the type or characteristics of the agency which 
would be the kind the committee has in mind to administer the funds 

There would also seem to be a need to clarify the references to State advisory 
councils with emphasis on the fact that such councils would be entirely advisory 
in nature. 

Along with the interest in appropriating funds for juvenile delinquency, we 
hope there will be increased appropriations for the Child Welfare Services pro 
gram administered under title V of the Social Security Act. The appropriation 
should at least be in the full amount already authorized by Congress. We men 
tion this in commenting on the proposed bill because we know that desirable as it 
would be to have funds for juvenile delinquency, they are not the answer to pro 
viding basic social services for children, 

We appreciate the care with which this legislation is being considered by Sena- 
tor Lehman and the members of his committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES G,. LAVIN, 
State Director 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
STATE DIVISION OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Lincoln, November 22, 1955 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Deliquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Mr. Julius C. C. Edelstein, executive assistant. ) 

My Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: This will acknowledge your communication and 
the enclosed subcommittee print of the bill on juvenile delinquency, sent to the 
Office of Child Welfare, which comes under the jurisdiction of this office. We are 
pleased to have the opportunity to review this material. 

We believe that in general this legislation, if enacted, will help Nebraska to 
deal with the complicated problem of juvenile delinquency. We might comment 
that the term “juvenile delinquency” is subject to numerous definitions since, 
through experience, we have found that the delinquent child, so-called, is often 
the same as the neglected or dependent child, again so-called. The purpose of 
legislation of this kind is to help meet the needs of children who are in trouble. 

This department, through experience, has arrived at the conclusion that services 
to children, regardless of whether they are delinquent, dependent, or neglected, 
should be integrated in the general public welfare program. The child in trouble 
does not present an area which can be set apart and separated from the broader 
questions of family and community problems. We therefore wish to urge that any 
legislation or amendments thereto which may be adopted by Congress recognize 
that services to children should be integrated with other public welfare activities 

Thank you again for giving us an opportunity to review and comment on this 
important pending legislation. 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) MAYME STUKEL, Director 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

Hartford 15, September 8, 1955. 

Juttus C. C. EDELSTEIN, 

Executive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. EDELSTEIN: Your letter of August 29, 1955, and its enclosure of 
subcommittee print of the bill on juvenile delinquency, 8. 728, are appreciated. 
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We have reviewed the printed bill and should like to submit the following 
comments: 

It appears to be good legislation in that its purposes are clearly for the pro- 
motion of better development of children and in that it provides Congress with 
the authorization to appropriate funds for this purpose. 

Under title I, section 101, we note that in addition to its stated aim of being 
the “Delinquent Children’s Act of 1955” the bill changes the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare into the Office of Children’s 
Affairs headed by an Administrator who is directly responsible to the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Under title II, section 201, we note that the Secretary in appointing members 
to the Advisory Council need not limit his apointments to the agencies listed; 
nevertheless, might it be advantageous to add to the list the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews? Perhaps this agency could make a significant contribu- 
tion to several of the fields enumerated by the bill. Because it is widely known 
and respected its inclusion might inspire public confidence that spiritual aspects 
based on our common religious heritage would not be overlooked in plans for the 
diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Under title VI, section 607 (1D), it is stated “the term ‘programs for the 
diminution, control, and treatment of puvenile delinquency’ shall include pro- 
grams for the control and treatment of youthful offenders * * *.” We should 
like to call your attention particularly to the word “diminution” which is not 
defined in the bill although it is used more than once. Unless the intention is 
to have the only method of diminution provided by the bill be the control and 
treatment of youthful offenders, the definition of the term “diminution” should 
be included somewhere in the bill. 

We plan to review this bill at a meeting of representatives of the Departments 
of Education, Health, Labor, and Welfare on September 23, and if we have 
any further comments following this discussion, I shall write to you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY H. OsBorn, Commissioner. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND SECURITY, 
Montgomery, Ala., December 6, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator LEHMAN: This is in further reference to our previous 
correspondence about the subcommittee print of the bill on juvenile delinquency 
(S. 728). I wanted you to have the benefit of a letter which I wrote Hon. Marion 
B. Folsom with reference to the separation of the Children’s Bureau from the 
Social Security Administration. I have already sent Senators Hill and Spark- 
man a copy of my letter and am now furnishing all members of the House from 
Alabama with it. I hope you will give careful consideration to the points we 
have made in the attached letter. 

With all good wishes for a happy holiday season, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. S. Snoppy, Commissioner. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND SECURITY, 
Montgomery, Ala., October 4, 1955. 
Hon. MARION B. Foisom, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Third and Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Fotsom: In reviewing certain proposed bills in the present Con- 
gress, we huve been exceedingly interested in proposals incorporated particularly 
in S. 728 with reference to the separation of the Children’s Bureau from the 
Social Security Administration. We have registered with Senate subcommittees 
on various aspects of the proposed bills but have not indicated our question with 
reference to the proposed change in the status of the Children’s Bureau. We, how- 
ever, feel a responsibility to register our question on this aspect directly to you. 
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We believe firmly that all programs directed to the welfare of children should 
be closely related to all levels of government. We see distinct advantage in pro- 
vision at the Federal level for close relationship of such programs as the child 
welfare program, the ADC program, and the insurance programs. To separate so 
drastically the Children’s Bureau from such programs might result in real damage 
to public child-welfare services. To focus attention on the elevation of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau may serve to divert attention from the real issue at hand which, in 
our judgment, is a comprehensive public child welfare program. We would also 
wonder if the administrative costs and the added complexities might not be deter- 
ring factors in achieving this goal. 

We seriously question the use of juvenile delinquency as a device to elevate the 
Children’s Bureau. While juvenile delinquency is of deep concern to child wel- 
fare workers and to the public at large, is it a separate entity per se? Shouldn't 
any long-range planning to curb juvenile delinquency be centered on a compre- 
hensive and preventive child-welfare program? We all know that juvenile de- 
linquency is symptomatic of a wide range of problems. Is it, therefore, oversim- 
plication to utilize the problem of juvenile delinquency as a device for accom- 
plishing administrative changes which have implications far beyond the problem 
of delinquency itself? It seems to me it is more important than ever to keep 
juvenile delinquency in proper perspective. 

As we see it, the outstanding need is for strengthening the existing grant-in-aid 
program. We likewise see the need for more leadership in further coordination of 
all welfare services for children rather than further separation of these services 
at the Federal level. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.S. Snoppy, Commissioner. 





STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Baltimore, Md., September 16, 1955. 
Mr. Jutius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Executive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United State Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. EDELSTEIN : Under date of August 29 you were kind enough to write 
us and send us a copy of the subcommittee’s redraft of S. 728, a bill introduced 
to assist in the control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

First, let me strongly emphasize the need for some such legislation on the part 
of the Federal Government to take leadership in this whole area and to work 
with the States toward increasingly better programs. 

Second, it must be realized that the term “delinquency” is the name of a con- 
dition, not of a service, and I think this has caused a good deal of fuzzy thinking. 
Actually, any program to assist in reducing juvenile delinquency must consist 
of undershoring and servicing basic child-welfare programs. The services in- 
volved in the treatment of juvenile delinquency are the same as those in any 
children’s program where the behavior of children is involved. Following this 
must be the recognition that any program dealing with children certainly deals 
with the attitudes and behavior of the children served. 

The above being true, it follows that the main target of a program to control 
juvenile delinquency is really to surround the child with the kind of environment 
and to make available to him the kind of child-welfare service that make for 
happy children who grow into good adult citizens. Actually, an attack on the 
delinquency of children is the same, say, as an attack upon conditions of poverty, 
which is also a condition and not a service, in which children find themselves. 
The one needed in both instances are something apart from the condition 
itself. 

The sum total of the above means that the interest in juvenile delinquency can 
be used as a leverage to get better child-welfare services across the board, but 
this should be clearly used to improve child care services and not to complicate 
administration. 

There is a real danger involved in putting blinders on a children’s program so 
that it can only look at an area which is defined by the term “juvenile delin- 
quency.” The present bill is an example of this. It raises the level of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from a division in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the status of an office, which is simply bad thinking, as the net result 
of such a move would be a divorcement between the administration of children’s 
services such as aid to dependent children and a foster care program. Or would 
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foster care as an income-maintenance program still stay with the assistance pro- 
gram? 

All kinds of questions are involved. It is the present intent of HEW to press 
for a development of family services through aid to dependent children, old-age 
assistance, etc. Would the new Office of Children’s Affairs also fan out services 
to children distinct and apart from a service program for families receiving aid 
to dependent children? Actually, good administration would seem to call for 
the Children’s Bureau in the Department of HEW to remain exactly where it is 
and to be more tightly coordinated with the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

In any event, the two problems, (a) grants-in-aid to the States and (b) the 
status of the Children’s Bureau within HEW, are two separate and distinct 
problems and should not be raised in the same act. The Children’s Bureau should 
not be raised to an office simply because it is attached to the tail of grants-in-aid 
to the States for a juvenile delinquency program. 

Third, the new act recognizes in a very special way the absolute need to make 
grants to the States for the training of personnel and for preparing individuals 
for employment in child care programs. This is a gratifying addition to the 
original draft. 

Fourth, the provision which details how a State advisory council shall be set 
up in each of the States seems to me to be an infringement on the rights and 
obligations of individual States. How each State would handle any such situ- 
ation subject to minimum standards being fixed by HEW should be for each 
State to decide for itself, and not for Washington to dictate as to how the State 
of Maryland, for example, should through its Governor and State legislature 
decide to set up an advisory council. 

In closing, I should like to say that S. 728 as rewritten is certainly an improve- 
ment over the original bill, and the subcommittee should be able to redraft the 
subcommittee print in such a way as to take care of the main objections. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas J.S. WAxtTER, Director. 


COMMONWEALTIT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, 
Harrisburg, September 15, 1950. 
Mr. Jutius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Executive Assistant to Senator Lehman, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. EDELSTEIN : Thank you for sending me the subcommittee print of S. 
728. I did have an opportunity to read it and we are having some staff discus- 
sions on the matter. We will give you our thoughts on it as soon as we have our 
discussions. 

I have become aware of some of the differences of opinion which exist between 
some public welfare administrators and the American Public Welfare Association, 
and the Child Welfare League of America and some child welfare people on the 
matter of moving the Children’s Bureau to a different status. I have indicated 
both to the American Public Weifare Association and the Child Welfare League 
that it is unfortunate that State public welfare officials, their governors and legis- 
lators had to be faced with this apparent difference of opinion from two national 
agencies which the State officials look to for advice and standards in the field 
of child welfare and juvenile delinquency. I hope that the national agencies can 
come to agreement on a point of view and express it both to the subcommittee 
and the State public welfare officials. We will then be able to give all of our 
energies to support for the basic elements of the bill. 

If the controversy over moving of the Children’s Bureau to a separate status 
in any way jeopardizes the basic objectives perhaps some approach to comprise 
might be considered. One such suggestion might be that the moving of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau be incorporated in a separate piece of legislation so that the issue 
of aid to the States for juvenile delinquency work can be dealt with separately. 
I feel certain that all of the groups concerned will want to support this part of the 
legislation. : 

This, of course, is a personal and unofficial comment. 
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I am sending you a piece of legislation which is on third reading in our House 
of Representatives and which we expect will be passed. It is the first piece of 
child welfare legislation that has had almost unanimous support of the social, 
professional, religious, and other pertinent groups in this State for many years. 
It anticipates the passage of some Federal legislation and for our State repre- 
sents a considerable advance. 

Also under separate cover I am sending you two studies which were recently 
done of our training schools in order to indicate to you the very sad situation 
which exists in Pennsylvania and how strongly we need the Federal legislation 
as a stimulant and pump primer. Our department of welfare is being reorgan- 
ized and a major feature is the creation of a division of youth services which will, 
for the first time, place emphasis on assisting the institutions which take juveniles 
and also develop programs of central classification and assignment, as well as, 
a series of activities of a broader nature including preventive work and consulta- 
tion to all of the groups that work in any way with delinquents including juvenile 
courts. Our reorganization is generally in line with the needs of Pennsylvania 
as outlined in the studies which we hope you will have an opportunity to look 
over. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorMAN V. Lourie, 
Evecutive Deputy Secretary. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF SociaL WELFARE, 
Sacramento, October 17, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention, Mr. Julius C. C. Edelstein.) 


Deak SENATOR LEHMAN: This is in reply to your letter of August 29, 1955, in 
wihch you requested comments and reactions on the subcommittee print of S. 728. 
The subcommittee reprint, I believe, offers many advantages over the original 
bill and California has only a few comments to make. 

Title I provides for the establishment of an Office of Children’s Affairs, with 
an administrator immediately under the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, describes the duties of that office, and provides for the 
establishment or transfer of such other offices and bureaus as may be determined 
by the Secretary. 

At the present time, the Children’s Bureau is under the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security and while the responsibilities directly referred to in 
S. 728 are in addition to functions now carried on by the Children’s Bureau it 
appears to us most inappropriate to provide for the transfer of the functions 
now under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Social Security to another 
office within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The reasoning 
used for this statement is that in the complicated machinery of welfare services 
coordination of the functions by one overall administrator is essential so that 
there may not be either omission or a conflict in policy which is apt to occur 
irrespective of good intentions where these similar responsibilities are divided 
between two authorities. It would be our recommendation, therefore, that if 
an Office of Children’s Affairs is established it be made a part of the Office of the 
Commissioner of Social Security. 

Title IV, section 402 provides for appropriated moneys to be made available 
for grants to States and to approved nonprofit institutions of higher learning 
for paying the cost of training personnel employed or preparing for employment. 
California has had some experience in providing scholarships and stipends in the 
field of social services and we are of the opinion that grants for this purpose 
should be made available to the public agencies responsible for the administration 
of the plan, or to the public agencies upon specified agreements between the public 
agencies and the nonprofit institutions of higher learning. 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity of commenting on S. 728. 

Very sincerely, 
yEoRGE K. WyMAN, Director. 


66578—56—pt. 2——3 
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STATE OF DELAWARE, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE, 


Wilmington, Del., September 22, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 


United States Senator, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Senator LEHMAN: Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the 
subcommittee print of the bill on juvenile delinquency. 

It seems to me that the proposed change in status of the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, is a matter of so much im- 
portance by itself that it is out of place in legislation that relates specifically to 
juvenile delinquency. I believe there is considerable difference of opinion about 
the desirability of elevating the Children’s Bureau and it would seem wise to 
me to consider that matter separately and at length. While I realize that many 
of the activities of the Bureau might be improved by elevating its status, it seems 
rather obvious that in those areas that deal with what we call “child welfare 
services” removing the Children’s Bureau from the Social Security Administra- 
tion would tend to make more difficult the coordination of efforts in behalf of 
children that are carried on throughout the administration rather than making 
them easier. 

With respect to juvenile delinquency, it seems to me unfortunate that the bill 
Says “it is a social disability” and refers to it as a “problem.” I am afraid this 
oversimplification might tend to confuse rather than clarify efforts in the direc- 
tion of reducing the delinquency of juveniles. It seems to me that the types of 
delinquency engaged in and the causes of delinquency are so numerous and so 
varied that they cannot be so easily categorized. 

Probably legislation can’t do it, but I think it is unfortunate that attacks 
eannot be made on what are probably the basic causes of deliquency, such as the 
eonfusion in standards of values which permeates our society, the lipservice 
to the eternal verities versus the deification of material accomplishment, the 
Hebrew ethic and the Christian ethic which teach kindness and brotherhood 
versus the idealization of violence as the only way in which right can prevail. 
In this connection our television programs, comic books, etc., seem to me to be 
merely manifestations of what we really believe rather than any evil in and of 
themselves. The proposals in the subcommittee print seem to me to deal only with 
superficial symptoms. 

Perhaps we cannot deal with more than symptoms through legislation and what 
I have said above does not mean that I consider your proposals without merit. As 
a matter of fact, the subcommittee print seems to be an improvement over 
previous proposals, if I read it correctly. The idea of giving leadership and 
financial assistance to diminish as well as control and treat could be the most 
important part of your proposals. If this can be interpreted to mean additional 
help for the extension and improvement of child welfare services that can be 
given before a child becomes delinquent, I believe the bill has great merit. It 
is my conviction that the things we can do for children who find themselves 
in situations which might lead to delinquent behavior are even more important 
than the things we do for them and about them after the delinquency has taken 
place. I have some fear that merely the use of the term “juvenile delinquency” 
might be interpreted to prohibit aid in those areas of prevention which are the 
interest of child welfare services. If so, I believe the most important point of 
attack would be neglected. My specific suggestions would be, therefore, that 
the legislation might make it more clear that assistance in preventing juvenile 
delinquency is intended to have as great a priority as assistance in control and 
treatment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epear Hare, Jr., Director. 
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STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
Lincoln 9, October 17, 1955. 
Re bill S. 728 on juvenile delinquency and your letter dated August 29, 1955 
Hon. Herpert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR LEHMAN: We have read this bill with a great deal of sympa- 
thetic interest and submit for your review the following comments: 

First, the term “juvenile delinquency” should be defined if the various States 
are to develop a program that may be coordinated at the national level, and 

Second, the definition in the bill may be of a general nature but should also 
require that, as a condition of receiving Federal funds, the various States must 
provide a further definition which may give special attention to local needs, 
customs, laws, etc., and 

Third, section 101 should be written so that it would not disturb the administra- 
tion of the maternal and child-health activities of the Bureau by the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service. We feel that such supervision by the 
Surgeon General is essential to properly carrying on this work of the Bureau, 
and 

Fourth, we suggest that the field of “health” be specifically mentioned in 
section 201, lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, on page 5, and 

Fifth, should not the word “cause” be placed in front of the word “diminution” 
in section 302, line 19, and 

Sixth, require in section 303 that the plan submitted by a State shall include 
a definition of the term “juvenile delinquency” in order to more effectively carry 
out, at the local level, the intent of the Federal law. 

In summary, we respectfully submit that without an acceptable definition 
of the term “juvenile delinquency” as it is used in the bill that the entire program 
could meander to the point of being pointless and without any practical effect. 
If it is impossible to provide a satisfactory definition at this time, we suggest that 
efforts be made to achieve such a definition prior to any attempt to establish a 
program by legislation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

VERNE A, PANGBORN, Director, Division of Hospitals. 


NEVADA STATE WELFARE DEPARTMENT, 
Reno, Nev., November 16, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, 455 Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: On September 12, 1955, Mr. Julius C. C. Edelstein, 
executive assistant to the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, forwarded a copy of the subcommittee print of 
the bill on juvenile delinquency (S. 728) for our study and consideration. He in- 
dicated that you would be interested in our comments and reactions. 

We note that the new bill doubles the amount for strengthening and improve- 
ment grants from that previously provided in S. 728 and increase the amount 
for training grants by five times as much. Both of these changes are highly de- 
sirable and reflect the need for strong Federal leadership in this area as was so 
emphatically brought out during the hearings before the Special Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency last July. 

Another change noted is with regard to the former provision of S. 728 requiring 
supervision of the administration of the plan by a State body representative of 
the many different professions and agencies involved in the control and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. Since this would have been unwieldy and difficult to 
carry out in practice, we heartily approve the new bill which permits the State 


to designate an agency to administer the plan with the assistance of an advisory 
council. 
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We regret to see that the establishment of an Office of Children’s Affairs is still 
provided for in the new bill. We are opposed to this as a general principle be- 
cause of our belief that the detail of internal organization is not an appropriate 
subject for legislative action. 

The transfer of the Children’s Bureau to the Social Security Administration in 
1946 made it possible to more closely coordinate child welfare with the insurance 
and assistance programs dealing with children and families. To remove the 
Children's Bureau from the Social Security Administration, as is now proposed, 
would defeat this purpose and further categorize services. As we know, children 
do not live in categories and it would seem most unfortunate to impose such a 
pattern or organization on the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. We 
share in the concern about the need for specialized services for children but are 
convinced that such services can best be provided within a basic structure de- 
signed to strengthen family life rather than organized separate and apart. Fur- 
ther, the provision in the subcommittee print requiring that the Administrator of 
the Office of Children’s Affairs be directly responsible to the Secretary raises a 
question from the standpoint of administrative efficiency because it increases the 
number of persons directly reporting to the Secretary. 

The provisions of the subcommittee print regarding juvenile delinquency un- 
doubtedly will gain widespread approval and support from the many individuals 
and organizations concerned about this problem. The provision regarding the 
administrative organization of the Department, besides being controversial, is an 
entirely different issue. It is therefore our recommendation that the two subjects 
be separated. 

Thank you for giving us this opportunity to express our reaction to the sub 
committee print. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARBARA ©, CoUGHLAN, State Director. 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Montgomery 5, Ala., September 15, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Mr. Edelstein has sent us a copy of the sub- 
committee print of the bill on juvenile delinquency (S. 728). We understand 
that your subcommittee has the benefit of communications with this agency, as 
well as other State directors of public welfare. We should like to reiterate the 
position which we have taken on this matter. 

We believe that any additional Federal funds which are made available for 
juvenile delinquency, prevention and control, should be a part of the regular 
grant-in-aid program directed to child welfare services. It would be possible 
to earmark a certain portion of this grant-in-aid for services provided to juvenile 
delinquents. 

The subcommittee print of the bill (S. 728) designates no State agency to 
administer the funds. We would like to know who would make the selection of 
the State agency and on what basis. As you know, the present provisions of 
the Social Security Act provide that the Children’s Bureau shall cooperate with 
State public welfare agencies in the development of child welfare services plans. 
It would appear to us that confusion and perhaps undesirable competition would 
result within States if the State agency is not more clearly designated in the bill. 

We likewise believe that the provisions in the bill superimposing the member- 
ship of a State advisory council and its authority might result in creating unsound 
relationships, rather than otherwise. While we believe heartily in cooperation 
among State agencies, we cannot see superimposing such cooperation from the 
Federal level as desirable. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to give you our comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. 8S. Snoppy, Commissioner. 
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STaTe or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES, 
Trenton 7, September 21, 1955. 
Mr. Jutrus C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Ezecutive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committec on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. EpeLste1n: I have received your letter forwarding a copy of 8S. 278 
on the subject of juvenile delinquency and requesting that comment be forwarded 
to your attention for later consideration by Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 

There can be no question but that this social problem, both because of its real 
impact on a stable social order and the extreme public interest which it has 
engendered, requires that all available facilities be directed toward its solution. 
At the same time, there is probably no social problem which has prompted such 
voluminous inquiry and research as compared with the positive methods of solu- 
tion on which there is any general agreement. With these considerations in mind, 
it would appear clear that local resources should receive Federal financial sup- 
port in order to assist in discovering and implementing constructive methods 
of action. 

In considering the approaches that might be used toward this end, we must 
not forget that the roots of the problem lie in the local community. It is real- 
ized that predelinquent and delinquent conduct does result in a mobility of youth 
which extends across State lines when there is lack of security or control at the 
place of origin. However, it is believed that appropriation of Federal funds 
should be a means of distributing and returning financial resources to the States 
rather than as a device for establishing a pattern of organization conceived as 
attaining uniformity of action throughout the country. 

It is believed that few areas—State, county, or municipal—are disinterested 
in achieving effective action against the problem of delinquency. It is believed 
that such activity may well be circumscribed by limited financial resources. 
Consequently, the premise justifying Federal appropriations should be to sup- 
plement local resources rather than to create some new pattern of local action 
as a base of qualifying for Federal grant. 

In considering the provisions of the proposed bill it is noted that titles I and 
II require governmental reorganization centered around the administrative status 
of the Children’s Bureau. Perhaps this may be considered justified as a means 
of increasing the overall effectiveness of this Federal agency. On the other 
hand, such a proposal may inspire opposition which prejudices the basic pur- 
pose of increasing local facilities to deal with the problem of delinquency. Such 
considerations would not detract from the value of a Federal advisory council 
if that council is concerned with gathering and disseminating information help- 
ful to local action rather than indicating or directing what pattern local action 
should take. . 

With respect to title III the same basic considerations are even more pertinent. 
Sections 302 and 303 not only indicate considerable direction as to local organi- 
zation method but also provide support for supplemental rules and regulations 
which have provoked criticism in other grant-in-aid programs. As a specific 
example, although it is obvious that many different elements of local admini- 
stration are concerned with the delinquency problem it does not necessarily fol- 
low that an advisory council similar to that proposed for the Federal Govern- 
ment would be the uniform answer to coordination of effort. It would seem 
that the assurance that grant-in-aid funds are used for the purpose of dealing 
with juvenile delinquency could be accomplished more simply than by actually 
and potentially requiring uniform patterns of action. 

It would appear that most persons agree that unstable family relationships 
are a breeding ground for delinquent conduct of boys and girls. Consequently 
it would follow that a positive approach to the problem would be the strength- 
ening of local services aimed at preserving and rehabilitating family relation- 
ships. Such programs are not conceived or maintained for the special purpose 
of “diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency,” although that 
may be their end result. Within the terms of this bill as now detailed some 
question might well arise as to whether Federal moneys could be used to supple- 
ment these general child welfare services although their effectiveness in pre- 
venting delinquency may have general acceptance. 
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A similar thought is pertinent with respect to title IV which provides grants 
for training personnel. Here again in section 402 the moneys would be allocated 
to proper people for employment “in programs for the diminution, control, and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency.” Such a provision may be interpreted to 
indicate training within very limited areas of social service whereas personnel 
active in programs of family and child welfare may be making an invaluable 
contribution to the prevention of juvenile delinquency although their training 
and work activity is not directed at that specific function. 

By way of summary it is believed that juvenile delinquency is in the first 
instance a problem of our boys and girls and that their problems can best be 
dealt with at the family and community level. Although our present delinquency 
rate may be a justified inspiration for increasing the financial resources avail- 
uble for local action, the pattern of disbursing funds should be directed at 
stimulating and expanding local effort without required methods of program 
organization and limited purposes of personnel training. 

Very truly yours, 
DEPARTMENT INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES, 
JOHN W. TRAMBURG, Commissioner. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE, 
Lansing 13, July 8, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: This is to acknowledge your letter of June 29 to 
Mr. Maxey requesting his statement in respect to the legislative hearings 
scheduled for July 6 and 7. Your invitation reached us on July 5, too late for 
us to participate. 

In Mr. Maxey’s absence on vacation, my personal comments are as follows: 

1. Because of the long continuance of the expensive public hearings of the 
other subcommittee, while the Congress was not implementing the modest pro- 
gram begun in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare with an ade- 
quate appropriation, the principles of both 8S. 728 and 8. 894 are welcome. 

2. Some type of Federal incentives such as are contained in 8. 728 and S. 894 
are absolutely necessary if effective State action throughout the Nation is to 
be secured promptly. The conflicting view of substantial citizens as to the 
causes, cures, and means of prevention of juvenile delinquency are stimying 
State action. But there exists sufficient expert knowledge in the field for the 
States to embark upon bold programs with new departures which promise a 
considerable measure of success if given the opportunity. 

38. The number of persons with training in this field is limited. Since the 
training leads for almost all persons to moderately-paid positions in the civil 
Service, educational grants are necessary if we are to attract promptly the 
number of people needed. 

4. S. 894 provides sufficient leeway for the States to enlarge their programs 
and to experiment within their present organizational framework. At the 
same time it provides safeguards for the Nation and an assurance that the results 
of the use of the money will be carefully tabulated and made available to the 
Nation. One of the very great problems in this area (which the public hearings 
of the other subcommittee have made widely obvious) is the lack of evaluative 
material based on the States’ present programs. 

The proposal for court review of a controversy between a State and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare seems a good solution to this recurring 
problem. In the past the appeal has been to Congress with questionable results— 
questionable because a solution of one State’s problem may create a situation 
not good for the Nation as a whole. 

5. S. 728 differs from S. 894 in the proposal to establish a separate Office within 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in the field of child welfare. 
When one reads this against a background of knowledge of the various argu- 
ments pro and con which preceded the transfer of the Children’s Bureau from 
the Department of Labor to the Social Security Administration, it is interesting 
to assess the relative merits of these arguments as applied to this situation. It 
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“eems evident to me that the programs for the rehabilitation of older youth 
require an administrative agency with some degree of independence if they are 
to reach maximum effectiveness. But does this require an independent office 
outside the Social Security Administration? 

Even if the answer is “yes,” the further proposal in 8. 728 which would require 
each State to set up an independent administrative department in this field 
is indefensible. Politically it is a gross interference with States’ rights and 
economically many States would find it cumbersome. 8S. 894 accomplishes the 
interdepartmental cooperation in a much more practical! fashion. 

6. S. 1832 should have enthusiastic endorsement. There is good medical evi- 
dence that the rehabilitation of the youthful gang member should be built on 
the positive factors, such as loyalty to the gang, which exist within him. The 
proposal embodied in 8S. 1832 could provide a demonstration of this to the 
Nation if thoughtfully carried out with the advice of the committee of experts 
proposed and could conceivably revolutionize correctional concepts now cur- 
rently held in a majority of the States. 

7. S. 1088, among other provisions, authorizes funds for surveying the needs 
for laws regarding return of runaway children. This is good. Again, as above, 
it is the lack of exact knowledge about this subject which is causing part of 
the problem. 

I hope this letter will be of some use to you. A copy of it will be laid on 
Mr. Maxey’s desk for his further comments during the last week of July should 
he care to make any. 

Sincerely, 
BARRETT LYONS, 
Administrative Assistant to the Director. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
Harrisburg, September 6, 1955. 
Mr. Jutius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Executive Assistant to Senator Herbert H. Lehman, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. EpeELstTern: Thank you for your letter of August 29, asking for my 
comments and reactions on S. 728 which deals with juvenile delinquency. 

If you have not already sent a copy to the Secretary of Welfare, the Honorable 
Harry Shapiro, I suggest that you do so, since the functions of Government 
relating to juvenile delinquency in Pennsylvania are the responsibility of the 
Department of Welfare rather than the Department of Public Assistance. 

I have read the bill and I certainly commend Senator Lehman and his 
committee for their interest in trying to prevent and correct juvenile delinquency. 
I am in complete agreement with the objectives and I feel that the Federal 
Government should take a position of leadership, including the provision of 
certain funds. I feel, however, that the proposed legislation is more compli- 
cated and regulatory than should be necessary with respect to the allocation of 
various funds and specific requirements on the States. I find that there is a 
very great tendency for one level of government to regulate a lower level of 
government to a point that extreme administrative complexities and redtape 
develop. 

It is my suggestion that the funds be made available for the general function 
of preventing and correcting juvenile delinquency, that the States be required 
to spend the funds for this function, but that the administrative details be 
left solely to the States. I also suggest that instead of a complicated formula 
for allocating the funds between the various States, the allocation should be 
made solely on the basis of the number of children under a designated age limit, 
such as 18. 


Sincerely yours, 
RvutH Griee Hortine, Secretary. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE, 


Harrisburg, October 14, 1955. 
Mr. Jutrius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 


Eavecutive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Epecsterin: Thank you for sending me the subcommittee print of 
S. 728 which has been shared with the staff members of the Bureau of Children’s 
Services. 

In our opinion the subcommittee’s redraft is an improvement over the original 
bill and has our support with one reservation. We do question incorporating in 
this bill, which deals primarily with grants-in-aid in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency to the States, the controversial issue of the status of the Children’s Bureau. 
It is our judgment that the bill would be strengthened by removing title I dealing 
with the Children’s Bureau’s status which, we understand, presents a problem to 
several of the States in relation to their support of the main provisions of 
the bill. 

Another State has called to our attention the provision (D) on page 10 of the 
print which gives in detail how a State advisory council shall be set up in each 
State, and we believe that there should be more flexibility in this matter left to 
the States because of the variety in the patterns of State administration. How- 
ever, we would support the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
establishing minimum standards for the operation of State Advisory Councils. 

These, in brief, are our comments on the bill, and I would like to close with a 
reemphasis on the danger of including title I in a bill which without this section 
should have the support of State administrators, in general. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry SHAPIRO, 
Secretary, Department of Welfare. 


Crrcuit CourRT FOR MARION COUNTY, 


Salem, Oreg., September 29, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 


United States Senator from New York, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR LEHMAN: Thank you for sending me a copy of Senate bill 728. 

I have examined the bill and have also asked a number of other interested 
persons in this area to do the same. 

In my opinion it is an excellent piece of legislation and has many worthy 
features. 

My only comment would be relative to page 18 of the bill where it states 
“that the program would include youthful offenders up to the age of 21 years”. 
It is my recommendation that up to 18 years be considered the limiting age. 

Respectfully, 
JAMES H. ASHBAUGH, 
President of Oregon Juvenile Council. 


STATE or OHIO, 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE AND CORRECTION, 


Columbus, October 21, 1955. 
Re Subcommittee print, Senate bill 728 


Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mer. LEHMAN : This department has carefully considered the subcommittee 
print of Senate bill 728 on juvenile delinquency. 

We are in full accord with the intent and purposes of this bill and are impressed 
by its provisions for meeting the varying needs of the separate States. In our 
opinion, any such bill must be adaptable to existing legal and administrative 
structures and avoid, if possible, the need for enabling State legislation. Further, 
that it provide for flexibility on the part of the Federal administrative body in 
approving plans which will meet the needs of individual States. 
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We believe that Federal programing for services to children can better be 
achieved by administrative reorganizations which will raise the status of the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
which will give due recognition to the need for leadership and assistance in the 
prevention, control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

We wish to commend the members of the Senate for their recognition of, and 
active leadership in, preparing to meet this national social problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN D. PORTERFIELD. 


State or New YorkK, 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Drvision oF Parks, 
Albany, October 18, 1955. 

Re Senate bill 728 

Hon. Herpert H. LEHMAN, 

Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear GoveRNoR: I find that you are chairman of the Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. I under- 
stand that your committee is considering Senate bill 728 which provides for 
assistance to and cooperation with the States in strengthening and approving 
State and local programs on the control of juvenile delinquency. 

This bill provides for a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency and 
names in the bill the organizations which shall be represented. There are two 
commissions which I am sure you will agree should certainly be represented on 
this Advisory Council. One is the American Institute of Park Executives which 
includes the park executives of practically every village and city in the country. 
The other is the National Conference on State Parks which includes, of course, 
all of the State park directors and many of the executives in practically every 
State in the Union. I know that you will agree that our parks (State, city, 
county, and village) are a tremendous factor in the juvenile delinquency program 
and I feel very strongly that both organizations should be represented. I will 
greatly appreciate your consideration of an amendment to this effect. 

With kindest personal regards and best wishes. 

Cordially, 
James F. Evans, 
Director of State Parks. 


P. S.—I forgot to tell you that I am chairman of the legislative committee of 
both the American institute and the national conference. = an oe 


Crry or New York, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
New York 13, N. Y., October 23, 1955. 


Re S. 728, a bill to provide for assistance to and cooperation with States in 
strengthening and improving State and local programs for the diminution 
and control and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: Forwarded herewith are my comments on bill 8. 728 (sub- 
committee print) dealing with juvenile delinquency which was introduced by 
Senator Kefauver and others. 

In a previous communication to you, dated July 29, 1955, I submitted my 
thoughts on the original Kefauver bill (S. 728) and the Senator Wiley bill 
(S. 894). My basic criticism of these two aforementioned bills was inadequacy 
of appropriations, overemphasis on Federal control, and a failure to stress on 
research, particularly on a Federal level. 

The revised bill, I note, has remedied these deficiencies in large measure. 
In the matter of appropriation, it doubles the amounts allocated for strengthen- 
ing and improving State programs and for research. A sum of $6 million has 
been earmarked for this purpose for each of the ensuing years, instead of $3 
million as in the former bill. The minimum allotment to each State has also 
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been increased from $30,000 to $60,000 per year, provided the State qualifies and 
expends an equal amount. 

The amount made available for training personnel has been greatly increased— 
from 1 million to 5 million for each of the ensuing 9 years and the sum available 
for special projects remains unchanged. 

In connection with Federal control, the bill retains the provision of the previous 
bill introduced by Senator Kefauver whereby the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is given a wide latitude in allocating moneys for training and 
special projects. However, Federal supervision of State expenditures has been 
deemphasized since the bill apparently purposely omits the provision contained 
in the prior bills making secretarial approval of State methods of administration 
and State personnel standards a prerequisite for receiving Federal aid. 

The bill still fails to stress research at a Federal level since it leaves the 
Federal Government without adequate authority to coordinate or supervise 
research programs. 

The bill has retained in toto the favorable features of the Kefauver plan for 
establishing a separate office for Children’s Affairs in the Department of Health, 

Xducation, and Welfare and for establishing a Federal advisory committee com- 
posed of 20 members to be appointed by the Secretary from leaders in related 
fields. . 

Inasmuch as the changes affected by this bill conform in a great degree with 
the previous recommendations set forth in my previous communication, I feel 
that the bill as amended is a big improvement. 

It is my hope that these observations will be of assistance to you with respect 
to the ultimate enactment of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. Kross, Commissioner. 


Tue Norra CARo.inaA Strate Board OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Raleigh, N. C., November 7, 1955. 
Mr. Jutrus C. EDELSTEIN, 
Ezvecutive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. EDELSTEIN: I appreciate the opportunity of commenting on the 
redraft of S. 728 by the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 

In North Carolina, the State board of public welfare and the 100 county 
departments of public welfare have worked closely with the juvenile courts 
and the training schools for more than 30 years. Out of our experience we 
have increasingly recognized that children become delinquent because of 
inadequacies in families and communities and deficits in child welfare services. 
We have a crying need for more adequate basic services for children. Our day 
to day experience indicates that preventive and protective services for children 
are far more constructive and economical than treatment programs for children 
who become defined as delinquent. We hope that the widespread interest in 
juvenile delinquency aroused by your committee can be used to help obtain 
needed Federal appropriations for all child welfare services. A first step would 
be an appropriation of the full $10 million for child welfare services authorized 
under title V of the Social Security Act. 

Our experience further indicates the inseparable nature of services to children 
and families. Rather than steps to remove the Children’s Bureau from the 
Social Security Administration, it is important to bring the Bureau of Public 
Assistance with its program of aid to dependent children and the Children’s 
Bureau into closer coordination. This will strengthen overall services to 
children and families and will be administratively sound. 

The really important point is how we get services to the child and his family. 
It is accomplished best through a single welfare agency at the State and local 
revels. Our job of integrating child welfare services at these levels where they 
are actually rendered can be greatly helped by much closer coordination—not 
the proposed greater division—at the Federal level. 

We appreciate the fact that you are seeking comments from public agencies 
administering child welfare programs. We hope the bill will be redrafted to 
take full account of the need for integration in administration and strengthening 
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of basic service programs for children in order to make the most effective, 
fundamental! approach to the problems with which your subcommittee is dealing. 
Such steps along with your emphasis on professional training should materially 
advance our programs for dealing with juvenile delinqunecy and other child 
welfare problems. 
Sincerely, 
ELLEN WINSTON, Commissioner. 


Unrtep States SENATE, 
Morgan, N. C., November 8, 1955. 
Mr. Jutrus C. EDELSTEIN, 
Ezvecutive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Everstern: Dr. Ellen Winston, commissioner of public welfare for 
North Carolina, has sent me a copy of the letter which she addressed to you on 
November 7, 1955. I wish to inform you that I am in full aceord with the views 
expressed by Dr. Winston in this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. 


STATE oF New HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Concord, September 19, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Since our general court adjourned, I have read with 
great interest the bills you forwarded to me. 

Two factors are of particular concern to me. First, none of the bills appear to 
take into consideration the family as an important factor in prevention. Even 
in S. 728, title Il, section 201, where a comprehensive list of national agencies is 
given to act as a Federal Advisory Committee, The Family Service Association of 
America is omitted. The question is raised whether the problem of juvenile 
delinquency can ever be effectively handled without going to the root of the 
problem—the parents, from whom children first learn attitudes, standards, and 
respect for other people and the law. Is there a danger of breaking down family 
solidarity even more, by focussing on certain segments of the family group, 
rather than strengthening and supporting parents so that they can perform their 
parental duties more effectively ? 

Second, S. 728, S. 894, and 8. 1088, each provide for separate appropriations to 
deal specifically with the juvenile delinquent and return of runaway children. I 
question the advisability of setting up more categories because many children 
in the preventive stage may be left out and also because administration of cate- 
gories is always expensive, both to the Federal and State Governments. I feel it 
would be sounder to raise the grants of child welfare services, which is already 
established, and let each State determine how the money can best be used to 
control juvenile delinquency and make home life more effective and satisfying. 
Certainly those States where juvenile delinquency has reached a crisis will put 
their major efforts on the delinquent with a view to rehabilitation. Other States, 
like New Hampshire, where there is an upward trend in delinquency, but is far 
from being in a critical stage, can use the grants for strengthening family life and 
preventing the problem from getting out of hand. 

The following are my comments on the specific bills you submitted: 

S. 728 and S. 894 are very similar, both have the good features of providing 
money for training personnel to deal with this difficult problem and for making 
surveys and studies to determine the extent and cause of the problem. However, 
my preference is for S. 894 which is not as cumbersome administratively as S. 
728. 

S. 1088: I was particularly interested in title II, line 17, which provides for 
the reallocation of money not used by some States to other States having a 
greater need. This indicates a desire to use Federal grants for the benefit of the 
greatest number. 
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Also under title II, page 6, line 6, I feel the 7 day limit of Federal participation 
for maintaining a child pending his return to community of origin is too short 
and should either be extended or left unspecified. Some children are reluctant 
to give correct information, because they do not want to return to a situation 
they have run away from. In other instances communities are reluctant to 
authorize return because the child is without a family to receive him and the 
child is without a settlement. 

S. 1832: I was particularly interested in the proposed program for rehabilita- 
tion as outlined under statement of purpose. The instruction, education and 
training are very good. Some of this program might well be introduced into 
training schools, especially instructions on the responsibility, duties and privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

One question I have is under “Eligibility of enrollment:” (1) (a) the span 
between a crime and misdemeanor is quite wide, and there seems to be no pro- 
vision in the bill to separate the offender from the criminal. Although it is sup- 
posed that a good director of a National Youth Rehabilitation Corps would pro- 
vide for some segregation of the youthful offender, it would seem to be important 
to have this provision as part of the law. 

In conclusion I would like to make some comments on weaknesses in our present 
attempts to deal with juvenile delinquency. 

a Few States have probation officers who deal specifically with the juvenile 
offender. 

2. Fewer still have police officers assigned especially to work with juveniles. 

8. Staff, psychiatric and psychological services for children in training schools 
is either inadequate or totally lacking. 

4. Serious shortage of trained workers in all fields of social work. 

It is heartening to know that the Senate is seriously concerned, through its 
legislative efforts in trying to set up leadership to work through the present 
confused efforts of public and voluntary agencies to cope with this problem, 
which unfortunately has reached a serious magnitude. 

If I can be of further service to you, please do not hesitate to call upon me. 

Very truly yours, 
JaMes J. Barry, Commissioner. 


PHILADELPHIA YOUTH SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., September 15, 1955. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: We received recently a copy of a subcommittee print 
on bill S. 728 from the office of Patrick Healy, Jr., American Municipal Associa- 
tion, with the request that we forward to you our comments. 

The proposals in the subcommittee print were considered with interest and 
study was made of the changes in the original bill which are suggested in the 
print. We think the subcommittee print represents a notable improvement over 
the original bill. Although we favored its basic intent and a number of provisions 
of that bill, we did have some reservations. These reservations were outlined 
in testimony by J. Francis Finnegan who, until his sudden death last month, 
was director of the Philadelphia Youth Services Committee. 

He testified at a special Senate subcommittee hearing on July 8 that we were 
concerned about the amount of money proposed by the bill to deal with the tre- 
mendous problem of strengthening and improving State and local programs 
for the control of juvenile delinquency. We do feel that cognizance was taken 
of this limited amount and that the subcommittee’s new proposal is much more 
realistic. We believe, too, there is wisdom in proposing the amount of $5 million 
instead of the original $1 million as an annual appropriation for grants for 
training personnel. 

We raise a question as to whether the subcommittee print of S. 728 has given 
adequate consideration, in plans for allocating funds, to the large metropolitan 
cities. Realizing that delinquency is principally an urban problem, we hold 
the position that in the distribution of funds, large cities should be given con- 
sideration in accordance with the severity of the problem. 
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We appreciate this opportunity of sharing with you our thinking of this im- 
portant subject. 
Sincerely, 
Joserx 8. Ciark, Jr., Chairman. 


Best regards. I hope our paths cross again soon. 


STATE oF TEXAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Austin, September 27, 1955. 
Mr. Juxrius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Evecutive Assistant to Senator Herbert H. Lehman, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. EDELSTEIN: While I have not studied Senate bill 728 as carefully 
as I would like, my comments and reactions to this bill may be appropriate. 
There are several considerations which I feel are pertinent to the intent of the 
bill. 

A State agency having as its primary responsibility the institutional treatment 
of delinquent children would require an additional arm to carry out many of 
the provisions in section 302. Consultation to local communities, as well as the 
conception and leadership of demonstration services probably require training 
and experience in professional personnel which is quite different from that found 
in many of the State programs engaged in institutional care and treatment of 
delinquents. Especially worthy, as I see it, is the provision making possible 
the carrying out of research. Action research, which feeds back into exist- 
ing programs at the local and State levels, has one of the greatest potential con- 
tributions to make. 

That portion of the bill having to do with grants for training personnel is 
necessary in order to make realistic other portions of the bill having to do 
with a program of services. Special projects, if well defined for purposes of 
demonstration and evaluation, have merit in that they can be subjected to more 
rigid controls through an impersonal scientific approach than do many other 
provisions for services within the bill. Through this approach States and local 
communities may successfully integrate services and research. 


Henry A. Hot.e, M. D., Commissioner. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Charleston 5, September 15, 1955. 
Mr. Jutius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Ezecutive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. EDELSTEIN: As you requested in your letter of August 29, 1955, 
we have given your subcommittee print of S. 728 our study and consideration, 
and the following represents a brief résumé of our thinking about it. 

In general, the bill meets with our approval. There is no question, in our 
opinion, about the need for the Federal Government to “provide for assistance 
to, and cooperation with States in strengthening and improving State and local 
programs for the diminution, control and treatment of juvenile delinquency.” 
Local resources are, in most instances, inadequate to cope with the problem 
on its present level, and there seems to be no doubt about the increase in 
juvenile delinquency. 

To be more specific, we believe the provisions of the bill which provide for 
the following are most commendable and desirable : 

1. The establishment of an Office of Children’s Affairs. 

2. The establishment of a Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. 

3. The appropriation of grants to States to strengthen and improve programs 
for the “diminution, control and treatment of juvenile delinquency.” 

4. The giving of authority to the Secretary to designate a State agency to 
carry out the purpose of section 302 of the bill. 

5. The establishment of a State advisory council similar in nature and fune- 
tions to the Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. 
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6. The allotment of funds to States under section 302 on the basis of child 
population. 

7. The appropriation of special and separate funds for grants for training 
personnel. 

a The appropriation of special and separate funds for grants for special 
projects. 

9. The formula outlined in section 607 of the bill for determining the Federal 
share for any State. 

As noted above, we endorse the provisions of the bill that dictate the establish- 
ment of Federal and State advisory councils on juvenile delinquency. We 
would strongly urge, however, that the councils be limited to advisory functions. 
In other words, the Secretary or the State administrator should not be bound 
to accept the recommendations of their respective councils. It would seem that 
the wording of section 204 of the bill might be changed to make our point more 
explicit, but perhaps this is evident and no change is necessary. 

We hope the foregoing will be useful to Senator Lehman and the other mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. Your cooperation in keep- 
ing us informed about the status of this bill will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
N. H. Dyer, M. D., M. P. H., 
State Director of Health. 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
December 6, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN : Thank you for sending me a transcript of my testimony 
before your subcommittee of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare on 
juvenile delinquency, which I am returning to Mr. McClure as he suggests. 

Attached is a copy of a resolution I succeeded in having adopted by the Ameri- 
ean Municipal Association at its annual meeting in Miami last week. I hope 
that this resolution will be of some help, both now and at a later date, when 
the final bill submitted by your committee will come before Congress. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH 8. CLARK, Jr., Mayor. 


AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, RESOLUTION ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(ADOPTED AT THE 32p ANNUAL AMERICAN MUNICIPAL CONGRESS, MIAMI, 
NOVEMBER 27-30, 1955) 


Resolved, That the AMA supports Federal legislation in the field of juvenile 
delinquency which will provide: 

(a) For the establishment of a national advisory committee to be appointed 
by the President ; 

(b) Grants-in-aid to State and local governments which adopt sound programs 
to combat juvenile delinquency ; 

(c) Grants to States and nonprofit educational institutions to train personnel 
in the field of juvenile delinquency ; 

(d) Assistance in financing pilot projects to test the effectiveness of snecifie 
methods to reduce juvenile delinquency. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL CENTER, 
Los Angeles 24. Calif. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senator From New York, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Julius C. C. Edelstein, Executive Assistant, Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare.) 
Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: May I take this opportunity of commenting on the 
report of your Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
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For a long time I have felt the need for greater scope in this area on the part 
of the Children’s Bureau. This bill certainly outlines a method of carrying out 
much needed procedures to study and organize planning for combating delin- 
quency. I feel it is a highly important and needed project at this particular time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. Worx, M. D., 
Associate Professor. 





STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, 
Olympia, October 31, 1955. 
Mr. Juutius C. C. EDELSTEIN, 
Executive Assistant, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Epevstern: Thank you for your letter of August 29 in which you 
enclosed a subcommittee redraft of S. 728, a bill introduced to assist in the control 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency. We appreciate the opportunity to give 
our comments and reactions to this subcommittee print of the bill. We are pleased 
that Congress and your subcommittee are giving such energetic leadership toward 
developing a better Federal and State program in the whole field of delinquency 
and child welfare. However, we wish to register grave concern over the fact that 
this proposed legislation seems to isolate juvenile delinquency from regular child 
welfare and family services. 

To our way of thinking, “delinquency” is the name of a condition, not of a 
service. We believe, in order to properly approach the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, that we must have legislation which will attack the causative factors 
through the provision of better overall services to the child and the family. 

The provision in the proposed legislation, underwriting the cost of training per- 
sonnel, is excellent. Again, however, we would like to caution that the restriction 
of the use of this personnel in the field of delinquency would be parallel to the 
old adage of “locking the barn door after the horse is stolen.” We realize the 
necessity of using the interest in juvenile delinquency as a prop to obtain better 
child-welfare legislation. Perhaps a slight broadening of the terms used in the 
present draft would take advantage of this interest. At the same time it would 
give us legislation which could be used in the more constructive area of attacking 
the causative factors and not tend to confine us to treatment after the problem 
exists. 

Section 101 of the proposed legislation raises the level of the Children’s Bureau 
from its present position as a division in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to the status of an office. This raises many questions in our minds. 
We in the field of public assistance were hopeful that the integration of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau into the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare would tend 
to unite welfare services for the family into a single unit rather than approaching 
this problem from a categorical basis as has been done too often in the past. Our 
experience and practice indicates the continued need for greater emphasis on 
the development of the family as a unit in contrast to breaking it down in such 
unnatural units as children, older persons, disabled persons, ete. Separating 
services to children into an office, rather than leaving it as a division within the 
Department, would seem to emphasize poor administration and a further break- 
down of family services. 

We are also concerned about section 303, particularly paragraphs D and F. 
Both of these paragraphs seem to place unnecessary administrative control and 
supervision in the hands of the Federal Government. In past years such legisla- 
tion was undoubtedly necessary ; however, present experience indicates consider- 
able initiative and skill on the part of States in independently developing intelli- 
gent and constructive programs to such an extent that Federal intervention seems 
unwarranted and, at times, a handicap. 

We believe that the Federal Government should be helpful in the provision of 
financial aid and consultative service, both of which can be more adequate from 
this broader base, but actual administration and programing of this type of 
service must come from leadership and administrative organization within the 
State. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. M. HoL_eNBeEcK. 
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Chairman Lenman. Dr. Jansen, will you be the first witness and 
will you sit right here? 

Doctor, I don’t know whether you have a prepared statement or not. 

Mr. JANsEN. Senator Lehman, I do not have a prepared statement 
at the moment merely through lack of time but I shall prepare this 
within a day or two and forward it to your committee. 

Chairman Lenman. Weare looking forward to hearing from you in 
such manner as may seem desirable to you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Jansen. Thank you very much, Senator Lehman. 

Speaking for myself, merely because I have not had an opportunit 
to consult with members of the board of education, I want to thank 
you for this opportunity to comment upon a bill which I think has a 
tremendous amount of possibility for improving conditions that we 
know now are not only citywide, statewide, nationwide, but world- 
wide. I would like therefore to comment briefly on a few points on 
subcommittee print of Senate bill 728, with the thought of possibly 
improving or strengthening the bill. 

n the first point—the creation of the Children’s Bureau with the 
status of an office, I have mixed feelings. I can see good arguments 
for raising it to that rank. At the same time if you have a Children’s 
Office you may want a Youth Office and an Old-Age Office and I hesi- 
tate somewhat to divide up the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare too much. 

On the other hand I also see definite and good reasons why the 
status of the Bureau should be raised. If the controversy on this 
part of the bill becomes too severe and there is danger of the bill los- 
ing because of this controversy, then my thought is that this part of 
the bill should be deleted and considered separately. 

But as to whether this part of the bill inode’ be approved or not 
I am not prepared to state. I do hope that the discussion here on 
this point will not in any way kill the bill, because the bill has tre- 
mendous possibility for good. 

I like the idea of the advisory council that is recommended on 
page 4. I think that perhaps the value of the activities set forth by 
this legislation will depend upon the quality of the people who are 
put on the advisory council. 

We want on it broad-minded people with experience who have 
actually worked in the field and not overnight experts. But if we 
get the right people on that advisory council, I look for results from 
the funds appropriated by this bill. 

On page 5, I think perhaps there is an unintentional omission in 
the list of associations which should be consulted. There is no men- 
tion of any educational association whatsoever. 

Chairman Leuman. That is an oversight. We noticed it our- 
selves. Iam very glad indeed that you have stressed it. 

Mr. JAnsEN. On page 8, and the pages that follow, I think the em- 
phasis on research is excellent, perhaps it should be stressed even 
more, because here I think is one of the places where the Federal Gov- 
ernment can make a real contribution. Research hes proved its value 
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in the field of public health and in the field of agriculture and I think 
one of the weakness that we who are in public service feel is our in- 
ability to get money for research. 

I think it is probably accurate to state that much of the great prog- 
ress of private industry has been the result of the fact that it has had 
the money to spend on research; and incidentally the money that 

rivate industry puts into research is in some respects public money, 
ecesas if a large corporation with a 50 percent tax puts a million 
dollars into research, it thereby reduces its Federal income tax by a 
half million. So in a sense a half million of public money goes into 
research. 

I am not criticizing that arrangement at all because I think the 
progress of American industry has been because of its research. I 
am very grateful to you, Senator Lehman, and to your colleagues 
who are urging funds for research, for ping up demonstration cen- 
ters, encouraging experimentation, personnel training, and the like, 
because I think expenditure will pay ay . 

I have some reservations in my own mind as to whether all the 
money should be allotted to the States. That may be expedient and 
will get support for the bill. On the other hand I think perhaps some 
of the money may be left to the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment to spend on a research program under the direct advice of 
the Advisory Commission. Therefore I believe that perhaps there 
should be some reservation, some flexibility and the bill should not 
stipulate that all the money must necessarily go to the States. 

On the other hand I like the idea of stimulating the States to put 
money into research also because we want to encourage State par- 
ticipation. 

But some should be made available to the Federal agnecy. Take, 
for example, the subject of narcotics. I think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because it has the hospital at Lexington, Ky., may want to 
make studies as to the relation between narcotics and delinquency. 

The Federal Government may want to do some research as to the 
effect of mass media such as television and magazines or books. Some 
of the publications are filled with filth. Mass media cross State lines 
and it may be that not all the money should go to the States. 

I am openminded on that but I do see a possibility for some research 
by the Federal agency. 

Another suggestion, Senator Lehman, is that throughout there is 
a repetition of the three words “diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency.” 

I would like to put one word in front of those three and that is the 
word “prevention” because I think there should be research in pre- 
vention. Probably the committee had in mind in the word “diminu- 
tion” the idea of prevention, but I think it would be well to state 
specifically in the bill that you are interested in prevention as well as 
diminution, control, and treatment. 

I think it would add strength to the bill, and I think there is a lot 
that can be done in the field of prevention. For example, there are 

areas where there is not much juvenile delinquency and we might 
carry on a research program as to what it is in that community that 
seems to prevent delinquency. 
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Those are my brief suggestions which I think will improve the bill. 
I am very glad to support it because the allotment of this amount of | 
money for research and experimentation is a wonderful step forward. © / 
It is a field in which the Federal Government can make a contribution 
just as it has done in agriculture and public health. 

Chairman Lenman. Dr. Jansen, we don’t think for a moment that 
this is a perfect bill. That is why we are holding these hearings, and 
we appreciate your suggestions and your criticisms. 

Mr. JansEN. If any of my suggestions are helpful—— 

Chairman Leuman. We think we can improve this bill and will 
improve it. 

{r. Jansen. Thank you. 

Chairman Leuman. Of course, this bill stresses research very defi- 
nitely. We also have stressed what I think is almost the most im- 
portant part of the bill and that is the training of personnel. 

Mr. JANSEN. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. I am sure—— 

Mr. JANSEN. I mentioned personnel training, I think that is im- 
portant. 

Chairman Lenman. I think it is highly important. I have been a 
member of the Labor and Public Welfare Committee for 6 years and 
I find, have found that in a great many of the activities, such as 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped and other activities, that 
the bottleneck toward faster and more effective progress very often 
is in the lack of trained personnel. I mention the rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped because we have in this country 2 million 
physically handicapped, a backlog of 2 million, and that nimber is 
increasing every year by 250,000. 

We are rehubilitating today at the most 50,000 a year, so we are 
not only not reducing the backlog but we are not even caring for the 
new cases. And every person that has appeared before us has said 
that the reason for the slow progress is the lack of trained personnel. 

I think the same thing probably is true here. Many witnesses have 
told us that there is a great demand, a great need for trained personnel. 

Mr. Jansen. I agree completely. In my notes I note that I have 
listed personnel training. I think it is tied up with research, because 
the better training of personnel means that we need more information 
so that we can make them better trained. I think the two go hand-in- 
hand, research and better training of personnel. 

Chairman Lenman. Dr. Jansen, from your very wide experience, 
don’t you feel the way I, and I think many members of the committee, 
feel that this must be a community campaign, which will include all 
the agencies that deal with young people? I think it is pretty evident 
that the schools alone can’t handle the problem, the churches can’t 
handle the problem, private organizations can’t. If we are going to 
make very much headway on this thing, there must be a concerted 
effort which will include and bring into the activity all the agencies, 
the church, the home services, the schools, and a great many community 
activities and services. 

Mr. Jansen. I am in complete agreement with that, because what 
any youth becomes depends on all those forces that you just men- 
tioned. A boy can have a wonderful home and go bad because of 
something in the community. A boy can have a bad home and be- 
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come a wonderful boy because of forces in the community, so I a 
completely that in the matter of creating a better youth and a better 
world for our youth we need a united effort on the part of all com- 
munity agencies and that means that this matter must be every- 
body’s business. 

here is a-tendency to delegate to others or let others take over 
the responsibility when really in an endeavor like this it is every- 
body’s responsibility. 

We have more leisure time and our technology is gradually reduc- 
ing the hours of labor. But what to do with that leisure time is 
something for which there has been not too good an answer. 

Much of the difficulty unfortunately arises from the fact that we 
have more leisure time but not enough of that leisure time is devoted 
to creating a better place for young people. Sometimes I think 
that if every adult could give one or two nights a month to youth or 
to the solving of youth problems, by that alone we could alleviate 
very much the conditions that we face. 

Chairman Leaman. Have you any specific comments or recom- 
mendations with regard to the role that the schools can play in this 
crusade ¢ 

Mr. Jansen. We are one of the community agencies and we believe 
very much that we should work with all the agencies of the community 
nikon have done that constantly here in New York City. 

We do believe that we can do a better job if we had more facili- 
ties of various kinds. There are financial limitations. We need more 
trained personnel. We know that if we had more psychiatrists, social 
workers, and psychologists, we could reach more of these children at 
a younger age. If we could get more health services, we could prob- 
ably help the families to correct more of the defects which in some 
cases are a partial cause for the child’s going on the wrong track. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Are you in a hurry ? 

Mr. Jansen. No. 

Chairman Lenman. To get back to your work ? 

Mr. Jansen. I am busy, but, if you want me to stay longer 

Chairman Leuman. I am not going to ask you. But I am very 
glad to note that the mayor of the city of New York is here, and I 
know he has left a meeting of the board of estimates and has to return. 
So I will call on him. 

Mr. JANSEN. If you want me later, I can stay. 

Chairman Leuman. There are one or two questions I would like 
to ask you. 

Mr. Mayor, I don’t think you need any introduction. Have you 
a prepared statement ? 

Mayor Wacner. Yes, I have. 

Chairman Lenman. I hope you will read it and then make any 
further comments which you desire to do. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 





Mayor Waener. I would be glad to answer any questions you may 
have. First of all let me thank you very much for the opportunity 
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to be here. It is always good to see you and we are very proud and 
happy that you are taking this vital interest in an important sub- 
ject not pe to the city of New York but to the whole Nation. 

I would ike to if 1 could tell you something about New York 
City’s approach to the problem of juvenile delinquency and since 1 
American in 20 lives in New York City the people of our town take 
a real interest in the prospects of the Federal Government playing 
a more active role in the support of local planning. 

Last May, Henry Epstein, our deputy mayor, presented a 10-point- 
action program to develop more effective methods here in New York 
for dealing with delinquent and predelinquent youth. 

We budgeted $1,500,000 this year for amplification of our city’s 
services in this field. I must emphasize that the sum, just mentioned 
covers only new and enlarged programs, I shall mention our basic 
services later. 

Of the million and a half, I am happy to say that $1,440,000 had been 
appropriated by midsummer, and our board of estimate will soon be 
acting on the last $60,000—a parent education program. 

Perhaps the best way of giving an idea of the New York City ap- 
proach would be to mention the other undertakings for which special 
appropriations were voted from the $1,500,000 fund: 

ur youth board staff working with street gangs—the youth who 
seem to steer clear of all regularly established recreation programs— 
is being quadrupled. 

Twenty remedial reading teachers have been added to the corps 
already serving in 117 of our grade schools, and an increase of about 
20 percent in this staff. 

balanced program of recreation, counseling, case work and grou 
work service is being extended into three new neighborhoods, in addi- 
tion to the 11 areas previously served. 

Additional personnel have been added to enlarge the co-op work 
study program which plans employment at poeeaeens wages in private 
industry for young people who are nevertheless able to complete the 
entire high school diploma curriculum in the normal 4 years. . 

Professionally supervised community centers are being opened in 
27 more of our public housing projects. 

A special assessment unit of 15 expert researchers, whose director 
will be a sociologist of international repute, is being established at our 
City College, to assess the effectiveness of our delinquency prevention 
activities. This factfinding staff will work in cooperation with re- 
search people in various agencies around the city, and will make its 
independent recommendations directly to me, as mayor. _ ae 

Finally, increased funds have been allocated to in-service training 
of municipal workers whose duties bring them into contact with delin- 
quents. The youth board of New York City is an agency of the city 
government dealing with this problem in all its aspects. 

I have not mentioned certain of the programs for which no special 
funds were needed : the plan for review of the role of our police depart- 
ment’s juvenile aid bureau, for example—or the renewed vigor with 
which educational policy planners are tackling the thorny — of 
getting more of our best teachers into the most difficult schools. 

I feel, however, that as a mayor I have an obligation to pass along 
my own best thinking as to the possible impact, upon municipalities 
of pending Federal legislation a dressed to delinquency prevention. 
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The problem of juvenile delinquency is not new, and I can only say of 
the approach implicit in such pending bills as S. 728, “It’s about time!” 

Frankly to think of projecting programing on a nationwide scale 
with $12 million a year, as provided in S. 728, which appears the most 
desirable of the bills I have studied, is almost a pity. 

That’s not a slip of the tongue; i’ts a pittance all right; and in this 
field, a pittance is a pity. 

In this one town, I estimate that this year some $2114 million are 
going into ne activities have a direct impact upon juvenile 
delinquency. With the $114 million of special projects I detailed 
earlier, this makes $23 million a year in New York City alone. 

Next year it is my hope that some additional program expansion 
can be undertaken. 

There is $2 million as yet unappropriated for projects included 
in the deputy mayor’s first report. And in a couple of weeks, Mr. 
Epstein tells me, a second report will be on my desk, detailing the 
impact of child welfare programs upon juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Lenman. May [ interrupt you just for one observation? 

Mayor Waaner. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. I fully agree with you that the $12 million 
which is suggested in this bill is merely a token and that it is utterly 
inadequate, but I do want to point out that the amount of money pro- 
vided in this subcommittee print, S. 728, is double that provided in 
the original Kefauver bill and almost three times that provided in the 
administration or Wiley bill. 

Mayor Waener. Right; I agree. 

Chairman Lenman. I want to emphasize that even the $12 million 
is utterly inadequate. If we are going to get into it we have to get 
into it on a scale that will be adequate. 

Mayor Waenenr. I said this is the most desirable bill. We will have 
further comments. 

Chairman Lenman. I am glad indeed you mentioned it. 

Mayor Waener. As I said we already have $214 million and with 
the $114 million of special projects I detailed earlier this makes $23 
million a year in New York City alone. Next year it is my hope some 
additional program expansion can be undertaken. There is $2 million 
as yet unappropriated for projects included in the deputy mayor’s 
first report. 

And in the course of weeks Mr. Epstein tells me a second report will 
be on my desk, detailing the impact of child welfare programs upon 
juvenile delinquency. 

This administration knows children need families, and we are not 
going to skimp on a million dollars now when the community will have 
to pay up to the tune of perhaps $20 million if we wait until neglected, 
bitter, “back door” children get to be old enough to make trouble. 

I have said $12 million for a national program looks pretty thin to 
us, but I can recognize the value of at least getting something under 
way. We in New York City have benefited in many ways from the 
distinguished contribution the United States Children’s Bureau has 
made to so many youth service enterprises; any strengthening of 
Children’s Bureau must beastepintherightdirection. _ 

I would also like specifically to endorse the emphasis in S. 728 
upon Federal assistance to localities in the areas of staff training (title 
IV) and of overall planning (title ITT). 
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These are two problems of municipal administration to which we 
simply cannot turn too much attention. I believe that we have made 
progress in these directions, especially since Dr. Luther Gulick came 
on the team, but we have a waysto go. And I imagine there are other 
cities, too, that will indicate an interest both in planning and in train- 
ing which may reach beyond their immediate resources, financially. 

Finally, I should like to go on record in favor of the “grants for 
special projects” (title V). Our city has on many occasions had an 
opportunity to learn anew, how very considerable the ultimate bene- 
fits of even modest demonstration can be. 

Planning, staff training, demonstrations—together, I feel S. 728 
offers the country a fine point of departure toward more vigorous Fed- 
eral participation in delinquency prevention. 

Police and reformatories both play an important part in the com- 
munity approach to juvenile delinquency. But they need help from 
the clergy, social workers, educators, recreation people, parents, and 
all the others who come into the picture. Let’s not forget that youth 
too should be brought in on planning. 

Regardless of the relatively small impact the projected Federal 
programs might have in this city, we wish to record a hearty endorse- 
ment both of the proposed activity programs and of the plans for a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council as proposed in title II of S. 728. I am sure that 
every mayor in the country would hope his town might derive some 
benefit from the entirely optional services this bill would make possible. 

New York City has a juvenile delinquency problem, admittedly. I 
personally feel our needs may be less pressing than those of many other 
cities, but I must say there certainly is nothing in the program set forth 
in the bill which would not be applicable to New York City, as well. 

Chairman Leaman. Mr. Mayor, I want to congratulate you not only 
on this very fine statement but on what New York is doing in this 
highly important field. We had representatives from many cities be- 
fore us in our earlier hearings, and I can testify to the fact without 
fear of contradiction that New York City both actually and propor- 
tionately has appropriated and is appropriating considerably more 
money than any other community in the country. I am very proud 
indeed that my own city is taking the lead in this matter. 

Mayor Waener. Thank you very much, Senator. We realize too 
that we have many things yet to be done but we hope that the first step 
taken was in the Epstein report, to bring to the attenion of everyone 
the problems involved and to coordinate our activities. We had felt 
for a long while that many of both our private and our public agencies 
were going off into different directions and coordination was necessary 
especially when we were spending this large amount of money so it 
would be spent in the best possible way. 

We are proud that you as our distinguished Senator are taking this 
great interest in a problem that is not as you know confined to New 
York City. It is a countrywide and even a worldwide problem and 
we feel we are making some inroads here and our record is able to 
stand up better than perhaps in any other section of our country. 

Chairman Lenman. I am very sorry your deputy mayor, Henry 
Epstein, now Judge Epstein, is not here. I am glad Mr. Whelan is 
present and is going to testify. That report which was published 
made a tremendous impact on not only the members of the Labor and 
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Public Welfare Committee but on a great many Members of Congress. 
It was intelligent, it was thorough, it was constructive and suggestive. 
I think you and he and the youth board have made a very great 
contribution. 

May I ask you this question? What is your own general impression ? 
Has juvenile delinquency in New York been on the rise in the last 
few years¢ There is one school of thought, of course, not mine, that 
juvenile delinquency is just getting more publicity and is not actually 
increasing. Have you any thoughts on this subject ! 

Mayor Waener. I believe we are living in more troublesome tines 
than ever before. Youth is a bit uncertain as to its future and there 
have been figures which show some increase. But through the activi- 
ties of the youth board, through greater use of our police department, 
we have cut it down so that the rise is not as marked as in other areas 
of the country here. I think Mr. Whelan can testify on the details 
much better than I can but in the worst areas and where we put our 
youth board workers they have not gone up nearly as ceante as in 
other sections of the country or in some sections of our city. 

Of course Senator, you have traveled abroad too and discussed these 
matters with various officials and you will] find in some areas they say 
we have not any juvenile delinquency problem because they don’t have 
any statistics about it. 

They don’t bother to worry about the problem. Here with our 
better work on the part of the police department oftentimes the statis- 
tics reveal a little more competency on the part of law-enforcement 
officials than in some other areas. 

Juvenile delinquency as I mentioned is certainly not new. Henry 
Epstein told me in the preparation of his report he went back looking 
through old newspaper clippings and he saw some of the headlines 
there, 50 years ago that we see today. And I remember he told me 
of one instance where a young youth was accused of killing his em- 
ployer and the youth’s family had no money. This was in 1905, 50 
years ago and a young assemblyman from New York, from this area, 
volunteered his services. The assemblyman was Robert F. Wagner. 
The boy was acquitted. We had that problem back then. Focusing 
more attention on it now may be a good thing because people will join 
together and try to find a cure for a problem that has been with us a 
long time and in these tense times tends to increase. 

Chairman Leaman. Bob, you have made special mention of the 
work that the police are doing. Of course, it is obvious that the police 
are the ones that have first contact with juvenile delinquents or poten- 
tial juvenile delinquents. What can be done about training more 
policemen in the special delinquency work ¢ 

Mayor Waener. I mentioned we are having a pilot study made 
about concentrating our juvenile aid bureau in certain areas; just as 
soon as we have a report from the police department I will be delighted 
to communicate with you officially or unofficially to give you the results 
of that report. What we want to do is have the police work with 
these young people and have the young people feel that their police- 
man is their friend, trying to help them. 

But of course it will take a little while with some of them. 

Chairman Lenmay. It is tremendously important. 

Mayor Waener. That’s right. 
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Chairman Lenman. They can do as much, or more, as anybody in 
saving a kid. 

Mayor Waener. That’s right. The juvenile aid bureau has done 
good work and the police athletic league has been very helpful too. 

Chairman Leuman. Has any stulky hewn made with regard to the 
relationship of a juvenile delinquent and recreational facilities? My 
judgment is that there is a very direct relationship. I am not sure 
whether that has ever been worked out. 

Mayor Waener. I don’t know. I am sure some of the experts 
might have some information but it is the general feeling that if you 
can give them a wholesome recreational facility it can be very helpful. 
Mr. Whelan I am sure you found that in working in these high de- 
linquency areas when they have some good recreation they tend to 
straighten themselves out? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes. 

Chairman Leman. Have you any statistics on that? Have you 
ever made a survey of a particular area in which you could pinpoint 
the recreation facilities and also have a record of the juvenile delin- 
quency in that area? 

Mr. Wuetan. We have no specific study. 

We do a census of the recreational centers through the board of edu- 
cation and the police athletic league that we underwrite with youth 
board funds. All we know is by opening these centers in high delin- 
quency areas they, plus the other services we offer, have had a direct 
impact on the delinquency problem. 

They have been opened in schools right in the hot spots within the 
areas themselves and they are constantly filled with youngsters in the 
neighborhood. 

Mayor Waener. I think too we found that in most instances, ex- 
= where you may have a particular problem, the children in the 
public housing projects where they have recreational facilities don’t 
get into nearly as much difficulty. 

Of course, we do have problems when a housing project will have 
different ethnic groups come in. There is a little tension for a while 
but that dissipates. 

Chairman Lruman.. Who finances the recreational facilities in the 
housing projects? 

Mayor Waener. Some of the private agencies have done it. We 
found out after discussing it with the private agencies that they did 
not have sufficient amounts of money to cover all of them. The city 
has now appropriated two to $300,000—I think it was $250,000 for 
staffing 27 housing projects, low cost projects, where not only would 
they service the children and the adult population in the project it- 
self, but their purpose was also to serve the adjacent area so it would 
be a sort of a community center. They are getting under way and 
from all reports have been fairly successful. 

Chairman Lenman. Has there been a marked increase in recent 
years in the number of psychiatrists that are used in the schools? 

Mayor Wacner. Very much so. 

Chairman Lenman. There has been ? 

Mayor Waener. Yes. 
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Chairman Lenman. I am sure that Dr. Jansen can give us those 
figures. I og it is true there has been a marked increase in the 
health services 

Mayor Waener. We are doing all we can within our limited budget. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Mayor, I know you are in a hurry to get 
back to your board of estimate work. 

Mr. James, did you want to ask any questions ! 

Mr. James. No. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lexan. I want to thank you. 

Mayor Wacner. Thank you very much. We are glad to have 
you here in New York. 

Chairman Leuman. Mr. Jansen, would you come back to the wit- 
ness stand ¢ 

I want to get back to this question of psychiatrics and health serv- 
ices in the schools. Have you any means of evaluating the usefulness 
of the work that is being done? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM JANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Resumed 


Mr. Jansen. We have our Bureau of Child Guidance which con- 
sists of psychiatrists, social workers, and psychologists and there is 
abundant evidence that children who have been emotionally severely 
disturbed and either delinquents or predelinquents have been put on 
the straight path through psychiatric treatment. We can document 
that with a number of cases where they have definitely brought about 
improvement. 

Ve would like to begin our psychiatric study down lower in the 
school system, try to catch the children younger, but at the present 
time we have to spend much of our time on youngsters who have got- 
ten into trouble. 

Chairman Lenman. When a youngster requires psychiatric treat- 
ment, do you refer him to private agencies ? 

Mr. Jansen. We do both. We have our own bureau of child guid- 
ance which takes as-many children as it can, but we also make use of 

rivate agencies of various kinds up to the point that they have serv- 
ice available. 

Something is happening in New York City at the present time 
which will probably increase the amount of psychiatric service which 
will be available. About a year ago the State passed the mental 
health law which gives to local communities 50 percent reimburse- 
ment for service ofa psychiatric, social work, ae psychological na- 
ture rendered to children, and New York City is expecting it will be 
able to double its expenditure in this field, because with 50 percent 
State reimbursement, we can get twice as much service for the same 
amount of city expenditure. 

And the city now has a mental health board which is appropriating 
that money. Some of it has been given to the board of education to 
increase its psychiatric units, some of it will probably be given to 
some of the courts, and some of it will probably be given to social 
agencies, so that they may increase the service rendered to the chil- 
dren of New York City. 
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Therefore we expect in the next year or so a substantial increase of 
service. Now there is one difficulty. We may not have enough psy- 
chiatrists to fill the job, because they are in great demand. That is 
why it is important to set up internships for the training of future 
en and that also applies to psychologists and social workers. 

Je had participated in a Federa] Government inservice training 
program or rather an internship program for psychiatrists for several] 
years. There is still a lack of psychiatrists and this may prevent the 
city from expanding its services as fast as it should. 

Chairman Lenman. I am sure you are right on that. I think sub- 
stantially the same situation obtains in psychiatry as does in rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped, lack of trained personnel. 

Mr. Jansen. That’s right. 

Chairman Lenman. Some of us in Congress have been for years 
preaching the need of training more doctors, more nurses, more people 
who can deal with the physically handicapped. We have not gotten 
very far. I hope we will have more success at the coming session. 

Mr. Jansen. It will be very helpful. 

Chairman Leuman. It has been to me a very disturbing and dis. 
tressing situation. 

Mr. Jansen. With new scientific advances you need the personne! 
to implement the knowledge gained. 

Casirmen LeumMan. Do truant officers come under the board of edu- 
cation ? 

Mr. Jansen. Yes. We emphasize attendance, so we call them at: 
tendance officers rather than truant officers. 

Chairman Lenman. I asked the mayor about the training of more 
possibly better trained, police, and pointed out in my opinion that they 
play a very great role in this whole problem. I think that is true witl 
attendance officers, too. Can any steps be taken to train more anc 
possibly train them better, to give them a more sympathetic outlool 
on this problem ? 

Mr. JaANsEN. We have stepped up the requirements to become a1 
attendance officer. Not too long back it did not require college gradu 
ation, because the attendance officer in those days was regarded as : 
police officer. But in recent years we have stepped up the require 
ments so that our new attendance officers are not only college gradu 
ates but they have had some training in social work. The attendance 
officer of today approaches the problem not merely as a police office 
who is making an arrest but rather with a social-worker approack 
If a boy is a truant, why is he a truant? Does the family need som 
assistance? Is there something wrong there? And many of our at 
tendance officers have done a fine job in enlisting the aid of some pri 
vate welfare agency or our own Bureau of Child Guidance to improv 
the home conditions which were the cause of the truancy. 

In other words, our attendance Bureau is now accepting the cor 
cept that you should remove the cause rather than punish the chil 
or his parent. And in connection with the training of more attenc 
ance officers, we have just set up a cooperative program with two ¢ 
the schools of social work for the inservice training of our older ai 
tendance officers who did not have this training and also for improy 
ing the program for new attendance officers. 

We have increased their salaries substantially. We plan to increas 
them still further. 
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Chairman LeuMan. Julius, do you have any questions you want to 


ask Dr. Jansen? 


Mr. Epe.srern. First, for the record, you referred to the relative 
lack of provision in the subcommittee print of appropriations other 
than by grants-in-aid to the States. I would call your attention and 
your Department’s attention to section 502 which provides for a $1 
million appropriation for grants to public and private nonprofit or- 
ganizations, agencies and institutions, which the drafters of this bill 
felt could be made directly to a school district, to a school board or to 
volunteer agencies for research work. 

Then there is also in section 601 (a) authority for the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to conduct and to authorize in- 
vestigation and research activities directly with Federal funds not 
charged to the 12 or 11 million dollars provided in this bill but directly 
not the budget of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department. 

Mr. JANSEN. I am glad to get that information because this bill pro- 
vided no money and in section 501 ther» appears to be the requirement 
that all money must be appropriated to States. 

Mr. Epetstrein. It doesn’t. 

Chairman Leuman. It is not intended to. 

Mr. JANSEN. Fine. 

Mr. Epetstetn. In much of the evidence that has come before the 
committee, and in many letters received by the committee, there has 
been great stress on the importance of teacher referrals. In other 
words, the referral to either social workers or to some trained per- 
sonnel of the problem children who would not be classed as either 
truants or delinquents but who are the seedbed of delinquency. Is 
that practice followed in New York State? 

Mr. Jansen. I am not clear as to what your proposal is. But we 
do have a practice where, if the teacher discerns some traits that 
seem to mean that this child may be headed toward delinquency or 
may need some kind of help or his family may need some kind of 
help, he refers the case through the principal either to agencies with- 
in the school system or through the principal to community agencies 
with which the principal has worked up a contact and friendly re- 
lationships. 

So a great many cases are referred by the schools to public agencies 
and to nonpublic agencies. 

Mr. Epetsrern. I heard your testimony on that before. 
a general practice throughout the school system ¢ 

Mr. Jansen. Yes; it is a general practice. However, I believe it was 
the mayor who said that the nonpublic agencies find it difficult to add 
to their allotted load and therefore we meet the common obstacle that 
there is no agency to which the principal can make further referrals. 

So he is somewhat stymied. 'To the extent that we have the facili- 
ties within our school system and to the extent that the new mental 
health legislation can provide additional treatment centers, that will 
help. We have another source of assistance through the youth board. 
Ralph Whelan will probably mention this when he speaks. The 
youth board purchases treatment service from a number of agencies 
and some of our children are given help through this service. That, 
of course, applies only in certain areas of the city. 

We are getting help in other ways. Our future teachers are getting 
a little more training in the field of mental health. We ourselves in 
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our inservice training courses, are stressing the importance of mental 
health so that the teachers will become more and more expert in the 
future in seeing symptoms that are indicative of some future trouble. 

Mr. Epetsre1n. Because we are anxious to make legislative history, 
we want, when this bill gets on the floor, to know how to suggest the 


use of these Federal funds in order to stimulate that type of thinking 
as broadly as possible. 


Mr. JANSEN. Fine. 

Mr. Epexsretn. One other question, Dr. Jansen. You made men- 
tion, and the chairman took cognizance of it, of the omission, from 
this draft bill of an educational organization among those which 
should be cited as making nominations or recommendations to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for the advisory council. 

Mr. JANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Epetsrern. If the National Education Association were in- 
cluded would that meet your objection ? 

Mr. Jansen. I think perhaps I would include the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, and possibly one association for the nonpublic parochial 
schools. If you could pick out one association probably with head- 
quarters in Washington, that I think would be advisable. 

Mr. Epetstern. There is such an association. 

Mr. Jansen. Yes; there are several. If one were selected it would 
be helpful. 

Chairman Lenman. We will be glad to. 

' Mr. JANsEN. Fine. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. James, have you any questions? 

Mr. James. Since you are an educator, I would like to ask where 
does this problem of juvenile delinquency, where does it break off from 
being education and become a problem of say, crime punishment and 
rehabilitation. What I have in mind is trying to get some precision 
where we are talking about education and where we are talking about 
rehabilitation in regard to juvenile delinauency. 

Mr. JANsEN. Delinquency is a problem even before the schoo] makes 
contact with the child. That is we don’t call it delinquency, but many 
many children have the seeds of future delinquency planted in their 
lives because of miserable home conditions, economic difficulties, emo- 
tional disturbances that have not been treated. There are many great 
psychiatrists who believe that the future of the child is molded in the 
first 5 years of his life. ; 

Therefore I would say that delinquency has begun, potential de- 
linquency, before the school gets into the picture. linquency is the 
result of all the forces that react upon a child. 

If he has a good school, even if he has a perfect school, but has had 
a bad home, he meets evil influences in the environment, he can easily 
become delinquent. f 

In other words, the school is but one agency, an important agency 
in the development of our youth. The home, the religious organiza- 
tion, and the other forces in the community all are factors in what the 
child of today becomes. The mass media which comes into the home, 
the television, the radio, they all have their influence for or 
evil. Leisure time which our new way of life has created is a po- 
tential area for good, also a potential area for delinquency. If the 
youngster during his leisure time—and we are getting more of that 
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all the time—finds wholesome activities, and if parents during their 
leisure time will spend more of this time in being with their children 
in going out with their children, I think the situation for the child 
would be improved. 

If the leisure time results more in father running off to meet his 
social activities and mother to meet her social engagements and the 
child left to his friends, whoever they may be, we have a potentially 
dangerous situation. 

What I am trying to say is that you can’t either isolate the home 
or the religious organization or any one of these forces and say, it alone 
is the responsible factor for or against delinquency. 

Chairman Leuman. Dr. Jansen, has there ever been in the city or in 
the school system any pilot project set up to carry on research work 
on the problem of delinquency ? 

Mr. JANSEN. Well, we have set up some projects but we have been 
hampered because of the lack of funds for research. Again we have 
set some up in cooperation with the youth board. 

But we have been doing a number of things which we believe are 
producing good results. For example, some of these severely emo- 
tionally disturbed children do not gain in the ordinary classroom, 
and they prevent other children from learning, and for them we have 
set up schools that we designate as the P. S. 600 group to distinguish 
them from the other schools. 

To those schools we send emotionally disturbed children who in our 
opinion can still be rehabilitated in their homes, for these children 
in most of our “600” schools go home every night. We have done some 
research about these children and we are glad to say that a substantial 
number of these children are rehabilitated. We don’t claim by any 
means that all of them do. 

We have also done some research as to the success of our Bureau 
of Child Guidance where psychiatric and social work treatment has 
been given. 

Chairman Leman. How accurate in your opinion, as a reflection 
on conditions in some schools, is the movie Blackboard Jungle? I was 
shocked by it and I don’t believe it is at all typical. 

Mr. JANsEN. No. The man who wrote that book had been a teacher 
17 days when his license was taken away from him, because he was 
ineligible to be a teacher. It is regrettable that one can write a book 
using such filthy language for which, if anybody used it orally, he 
would be arrested for using obscene language. Apparently it is per- 
fectly proper to print it in a book. The author and the publisher both 
saved themselves by printing in small print in the beginning of the 
book that this book was fictional and had no relationship to any school. 
Nevertheless, in everything that followed, they tried to associate it 
with a particular school. 

Our answer has been to invite people to visit the school where this 
man was and see if anything like that exists. What he tried to do 
was to put into a single classroom everything that he once heard of 
as having happened somewhere. As one writer put it, “The delin- 
quency was in the mind of the author.” 

We don’t like to censor publications. But when books like that 
get on the market, you really wonder what the answer is to that kind 
of publication. 
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Chairman Leuman. I don’t know. But I am very glad indeed to 
have given you the opportunity of expressing yourself on this sub- 
ject. The thing has disturbed me very deeply. I think in this country 
the vast majority of people would understand what the conditions 
actually are in their schools. But abroad when this was shown, it 
was not considered fictional at all, it was considered and believed to 
pean of the schoolrooms of this country and it was a very harm- 

ul thing. 

Mr. ae I know that that impression was created. 

May I say a word on the other side. Naturally this committee and 
all of us here are interested in the delinquent child, but we must re- 
member that side by side with those children are the rest of the 98 
percent of the youngsters who grow up to be fine, law-abiding citizens. 
Now, they are not mentioned as frequently as they should be, but the 
overwhelming number of our children are g young people and 
they are struggling through these tough times with great credit to 
themselves. 

We are in a time where the whole world is disturbed, as I said earlier 
and undoubtedly as this committee knows, the whole world is some- 
what agog. Delinquency happens in faroff Australia. There were 
several horrible crimes committed down there and in New Zealand. 
But we must always remember that the overwhelming number of our 
children are good boys and girls. They live a good life and we don’t 
want to forget them and I am sure this committee does not want to 
forget them. Naturally we are devoting our time to the small per- 
centage but there is a pleasant side to this picture also. 

Chairman Leuman. I agree with you that the vast majority of our 
children are law-abiding good boys and girls but that 2 percent that 
you referred to, whether it is 2 percent or whatever percentage—— 

Mr. JANsEN. It is probably less than that. 

Chairman Lenman. Is sufficiently large so it constitutes in my 
opinion a very real problem. 

Mr. Jansen. That is right. I agree with you completely. No mat- 
ter how small it is, it is still too large for the good of our country and 
the good of our other children. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Jansen. Glad to be here. 

Chairman Lenman. Your testimony has been very helpful. 

Mr. Jansen. I will send my written statement within a day or two. 

Chairman Lenman. Will you do that? 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


COMMENTS ON SENATE Birt S, 728 By Dr. WILLIAM JANSEN, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS OF THE CiTy OF New YORK 


I appreciate the honor of having an opportunity to speak on this bill. My 
remarks are my own inasmuch as I did not have time to consult with members 
of the board of education. 

The bill proposes that the Children’s Bureau be given the status of an office. 
I can see very good arguments both for and against this recommendation. If 
we set up the Children’s Bureau as an office, then perhaps there should be an 
office for the aged, etc. Furthermore, the secretary of the Department can make 
the change without any law. On the other hand, I can also see the value of 
giving the Children’s Bureau greater importance. This feature of the bill is 
extremely controversial, and if it becomes so controversial that it endangers the 
passage of the bill, then I recommend that this part of the bill be deleted and be 
resubmitted in a separate bill. 
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I am strongly in favor of the Federal Advisory Council. The efficient imple- 
mentation of the bill if it becomes law will depend in no small measure on the 
character of the people who are appointed to the Federal Advisory Council. They 
should be people with sound experience and not merely theorists. 

I was glad to learn that the omission of educational organizations (on p. 5) 
was an oversight and will be corrected. 

In my opinion the bill is a sound one because it provides for the activity of 
the Federal Government in fields where the Federal] Government is peculiarly 
fitted to help the nation; namely, in research, in setting up demonstration cen- 
ters, encouraging experimentation and personnel training. 

The value of research financed by the Federal Government in the field of 
agriculture and public health has been clearly demonstrated. As compared with 
private industry, we in public service suffer because of our inability to get funds 
for research. I am very glad to be able to look forward to a contribution in this 
field by the Federal Government. 

There is some question in my mind as to whether all the money should be set 
up in allotments to States as provided in the bill. This may expedite getting the 
bill passed. On the other hand, I should like to see a little more flexibility so 
that demonstration centers and personnel training centers are set up and research 
carried on at the places where this can be done most effectively. I should like 
some of these activities to be carried on by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. I understand that this is contemplated through funds pro- 
vided elsewhere but the point is not too clear to me. 

Finally, the proposed bill uses the expression “diminution, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency” on many pages. I should like the word “preven- 
tion” to be added at the beginning so that the expression reads “prevention, 
diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency.” I believe that there 
are research studies that can be set up in the field of prevention and we all know 
that “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


Chairman Lenman. Ralph W. Whelan. 

Mr. Whelan, have you a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes; I have, Senator. I want to say it is an honor 
to be invited to appear before you and a privilege to be asked to present 
my views with respect to Senate bill 728. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH W. WHELAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NEW YORK CITY YOUTH BOARD 


Mr. Wuetan. I want to preface my remarks by saying the opinion 
I express in regard to this bill is the opinion of myself and several co!- 
leagues and not the opinion of the members of the youth board. 

This bill has not been considered formally by the youth board as yet. 

First I want to say I heartily endorse the major provisions of this 
bill and wish to congratulate this committee for recognizing the com- 
plex nature of the ailineneeee problem, and for proposing many in- 
clusive methods and approaches for attacking it. 

In my opinion, this bill encompasses most of the essential facets in 
the approach to juvenile delinquency which those of us working in this 
field know must go forward at the same time. 

These include grants-in-aid to assist in the development of services 
and special projects, coordination to attack the problem effectively, 
and the inclusion of a wide variety of agencies concerned with this 
problem—both public and voluntary. 

I respectfully suggest that the composition of the Advisory Council 
not be stipulated in this bill so that the Administrator may have a free 
hand in consulting with and receiving the advice and counsel of the 
_— experienced persons in this field regarding membership on the 

Jouncil. 
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This is no reflection on the national agencies named in this bill. 

Chairman Leman. May I point out that the constitution of the 
Council is not named in this bill. It says: 
in making such appointments the Secretary shall give due consideration to recom- 
mendations for such appointments submitted to him by private volunteer organi- 
zations and professional organizations interested in and associated with the 
above fields including, but not limited to such organizations— 
and then are listed those organizations that can make and undoubtedly 
will make recommendations to the Secretary. But the Secretary has a 
free hand to follow or not follow those recommendations. 

Mr. Wuetan. Fine. I would further request that grants of funds 
for direct services to delinquent children under title V of this bill 
be broadened to include services to predelinquent children as well as 
to delinquent children as stated under this title. ; 

Chairman Lenman. Did you want to be interrupted as we go along? 

Mr. Wuetan. It is perfectly all right. 

Chairman Lenman. I was wondering how in most cases you can 
identify predelinquent children ? 

Mr. Wuetan. A major portion of our work is in just this area of 
identifying youngsters with behavior and personality problems and 
getting services to them before they get involved with the law or with 
law enforcement agencies. 

Chairman Leuman. In other words when you use the term “prede- 
linquent children,” you mean children that have given some evidence 
of possibly becoming delinquents later ? 

r. WHetaNn. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuetan. We are particularly pleased that this bill known as 
the Delinquent Children’s Act of 1955 provides funds to train per- 
sonnel to work in this specialized field, and that grants for this pur- 
pose will be made available not only to the States but to nonprofit 
institutions of higher learning. 

The major question I wish to raise regarding this aspect of the bill 
relates to the content of the training that may be provided. 

I need not describe here the program of the New York City Youth 
Board and its philosophy of reaching out, although I will be glad to 
talk to this point if you so request. 

Nor is it necessary for me to delineate the variety of approaches 
which are required to meet the challenge of the delinquency problem. 
These are known to you through the chairman of ha How York City 
Youth Board, Judge Nathaniel Kaplan and others who testified at 
the hearings of this committee in July 1955, and through the docu- 
ments and reports which have been submitted to you and are part of 
the record of these hearings. 

Rather, I would express the hope that this bill will result in truly 
dynamic programs using new and experimental techniques which in 
our opinion are necessary for the diminution, control, and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. 

We believe this can be partially achieved particularly through the 
proposed provision for training. In addition to providing more per- 
sonnel, we hope that schools will prepare candidates for this field in 
helping them meet the realistic problems they are faced with in work- 
ing with resistive and hard-to-reach young people and their families. 
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This requires reaching out and bringing services directly to people 
wherever they are rather than waiting or expecting that they will seek 
services on their own. 

It means actually working in the market place if you will, whether 
or not it is with teen-age gangs or unaffiliated young people, or families 
and children who are too deteriorated and immobilized to ask for help. 

Training for work with citizen groups on neighborhood and grass 
roots levels should also be provided if we hope to bring about improve- 
ment and permanent changes in the environment of so many of our 
young people, at the same time that we help them to resolve their 
psychological or emotional problems. 

Rather than superimpose change, we can assist communities to help 
themselves in fostering healthier climates and conditions of living in 
which children and youth grow. We will then be implementing fully 
the social work concept of helping people to help themselves. 

Chairman Leuman. Are there any schools that train people spe- 
cifically for this kind of work or are they usually people she have 
been trained in social work who are then enlisted in this kind of work ¢ 

Mr. Wuetan. The tendency over the last decade or two in the 
schools of social work has not been in this direction, but rather towards 
training in psychologically oriented concepts with the principle of 
self-determination. This means that the client must ask for help and 
have sufficient anxiety and sufficient concern about his problems to go 
toasocialagency. We therefore find that many of the workers we get 
on our staff have to be reoriented in their thinking since we would like 
them at this point to bring their services to the people whom we know 
need help, and to offer services to them, and to work through any 
resistance they have for help. 

The social workers on our staff are gradually coming around to this 
point of view, and I understand that some of the schools have picked 
up this concept and are beginning to develop workshops and institutes 
around this philosophy. They are training workers to move out into 
the communities away from their desks, and to offer assistance to 
people before their problems reach the point where they require much 
more intensive work and where the children are already involved with 
the law-enforcement agencies. 

I express these convictions as a result of our experience in working 
for 8 years with the most difficult individual and groups who make 
up the hard core of the delinquency problem. For we found that it 
was necessary to reorient our workers to a more reaching out philos- 
ophy if we were to deal effectively with these children and youth who 
are very often inaccessible to existing services in the community. It 
is our belief that in just such reorientation of thinking and actual on- 
the-job training that more dynamic and successful approaches to the 
problem will be achieved. 

I believe that the Delinquent Children Act of 1955 will provide lead- 
ership and national attention to the scope and seriousness of the 
problem. 

Insofar as the youth board is concerned, this act will help us to 
extend many parts of our program in meeting the problems in New 
York City. 

This means expanding our work with antisocial gangs into addi- 
tional areas of the city and with sufficient staff so that work can be 
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done simultaneously with every known conflict group in an area as 
well as extending our program with potential antisocial groups who 
have no particular agency or community affiliations. It will also make 
it possible for us to extend in-service training in the youth board's 
philosophy and techniques and to develop research projects in con- 
nection with demonstration programs. 

Our budget at present is approximately $3,354,000 to carry on a 
program of service in 14 high delinquency areas of this city, consisting 
of group work and recreation programs, referral units, treatment serv- 
ices, Service to families and children, administrative and other services 
such as community relations, field service, citywide and borough plan- 
ning and coordination research and others. 

Of this sum, approximately $2,350,000 is shared by the city and 
the State on the basis of a formula providing for a maximum of $1 
per child under the age of 21. An additional million dollars is con- 
tributed by the city. 

Mayor Wagner explainéd that m his testimony. 

Even this budget falls short of meeting the problem although we 
are not unaware of the difficulty which New York City and others have 
in bearing the heavy burden of increased costs and mounting delin- 
quency. It is my opinion that just as local mumeipalities mitist be 
aided by the States, regarding juvenile delinquency, so must States 
be aided by the Federal Government in this vital work. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much. Before I ask you any 
questions I want to compliment, you and the youth board and Henry 
Epstein and the chairman on that very fine report that was put out, 
which as I said before has been most helpful and has made a very 
real impact upon the thinking of the committee and upon many Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Mr. Wuevan. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Leuman. You feel, don’t you, that this must be a com- 
munity approach. It can’t be solved by any 1 or 2 or 5 agencies—the 
schools, the churches, the homes or recreational activities and things 
of that sort ¢ 

Mr. Wue an. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. it must be a truly community attack. Does 
the youth board try to mobilize all the resources, morale and other- 
wise of the community, of an area? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact this is carried out m 
the composition of the membership of the youth board itself. We 
have 28 members. Of that membership of 28, 18 are lay people and 
10 are ex officio members on the basis of their official position with 
the city government. There alone we have coordination. We have 
the commissioner of health, the chief justice of the ‘court of ‘special 
sessions, the chairman of the New York City Housing Authority, the 
presiding justice of the domestic relations court, Dr. Jansen, ‘the ‘st- 
perintendent of schools, the police commissioner, the commitsiorier 
of corrections, the commissioner of welfare, the commissioner of parks 
and the chief city magistrate, all'sitting on our board in ah ex officio 
eee. 

he other 10 members are appointed and selected by the mayor on 
the basis of their contribution over the years to this whole problem of 
delinquency. 
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I think you are familiar with the youth board program from previ 
ous testimony by Judge Kaplan but perhaps I may just describe how 
we work in one area. 

Chairman Leaman, I will be glad if you will. 

Mr. Wuexan. You will then get an idea of how the program oper- 
ates in all areas. The core of the youth board program in each area 
is what we calla referral unit. This is a detection center for locating 
children with behavior and personality problems through the school 
system before their problems become so great that they become in- 
volved with the law. Each referral unit is manned by a trained social 
work supervisor and 4 or 5 trained social workers. Their job is to 
concentrate on the elementary schools in the area. They discuss prob 
lems with principals and teachers. They locate youngsters who are 
presenting problems in the classroom and whom the teachers know 
are also presenting problems in the community, they discuss the yee 
lems with the child and his family and quickly refer that child and 
his family to a treatment agency serving that area which is best 
equipped to help them. 

This brings into play all of the agencies—family counseling agen 
cies, child-guidance agencies, group work agencies and others which 
offer services in this particular area and based upon the judgment of 
the referral unit worker and the supervisor, the agency is selected and 
the child referred to the proper kind of help. 

We reach children at an early age. We go right down to the first 
grade, for in this way we help to forestall the development of delin- 
quency not only with that child but probably with his brothers and 
sisters as the family grows. 

By the way, Mayor Wagner or Dr. Jansen mentioned that we pur- 
chase services from these agencies. First let me say that administra- 
tively the referral units are located in the board of education, and the 
youth board underwrites this program. Because the treatment 
agencies are already overcrowded and cannot take on additional cases, 
the youth board pays for the services rendered to a particular child and 
his family as the case progresses. This is based on a formula that 
we have y don Hoe for the purchase of services on a per capita basis. 

In addition to the referral unit and the treatment services in each 
of these high delinquency areas we have allocated funds to settlement 
houses, to community centers, and to group work agencies serving the 
same areas so that they may expand their programs to include more 
children in them. This money is given for staff and for expendable 
equipment, 

By taking on additional] staff, these agencies can serve more children 
and young people. We insist—and it is so stipulated in the State 
legislation, that these children must be new to the program and 
children who have not received this kind of service como We are 
in contact with almost every group work agency and settlement house 
serving every district in which we operate. In addition, we allocate 
approximately $1 million a year. Some of this money goes to the police 
athletic league for several recreational centers but most of it is allo- 
cated to the board of education for expansion of its community center 
program. We work with the board of education in selecting the 
schools that are to be opened and the services to be expanded right in 
the hot spots within the high delinquency area. 
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This program also includes recreation services in the neighboring 
housing authority projects. Thus we are using the facilities of the 
housing authority as well as the facilities of the schools which the 
school system has not been able to open because of the lack of funds. 

That is our basic program, the referral units, the treatment agencies, 
the group work agencies, and the recreation program. 

We have found through experience that many antisocial gangs and 
young people were not affiliated with these groups and also that they 
come from families which we call the hard core families, problem 
families in the area who do not feel free or do not want to go to these 
agencies. Furthermore we found that many of the agencies were not 
geared to handling these difficult situations, these difficult gangs and 
these difficult families, and so we set up two special projects, both of 
which the youth board now operates as direct services. 

One is our council for social and athletic clubs which is operating 
in three areas of the total of 14. The other is our project known as 
services to families and children. This is a regualr family counseling 
service designed to work with the resistive families who absolutely 
refuse to take advantage of the services of voluntary agencies or on 
whom voluntary agencies just do not have the time to spend in order 
to work through their resistances and offer help. 

This we call the hard core group. We are concentrating on this. 
We are trying to get our voluntary agencies to work with us on this 
difficult problem because we are convinced that this is the group that 
eventually goes through the mill from the childrens’ court to the 
court for youthful offenders and eventually end up in State prison. 

Chairman Leman. Mr. Whelan, are you acquainted with the 


“Back-Of-The- Yards” movement in ee 


of 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, I am. I am very well acquainted with it. As 
a matter of fact we have a project that we are now operating which is 
conducted on a similar basis to the “Back-Of-The-Yards” move- 
ment. We have a neighborhood self-help project in Staten Island 
which we instituted about a year ago that has shown great progress. 
There we sent in a community organizer as in Saul Alinsky’s organ- 
ization. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Saul Alinsky testified with regard to what 
had ha pened in the “Back-Of-The-Yards” movement, and Mon- 
signor 6 Grady also testified before us. I was very greatly impressed 
with the possibilities of that kind of a project. I am not passing 
judgment now with regard to the quality of a particular project. 
What you described as the work of the youth board here is of tre- 
mendous importance. The activities will all flow down from the top 
to the bottom. They are all more or less official activities, whereas 
this “Back-Of-The- Yards” movement is really a grassroots move- 
ment. It isa community movement. As one of the witnesses said in 
his testimony before this subcommittee, in that area, which was one 
of the toughest, I imagine, in Chicago—30 or 40 years ago—many, 
many of the citizens felt that the problem of controlling juvenile de- 
linquency as well as other problems was their problem. 

As it was described, “It is my children that we are dealing with. 
It is my job that I am dealing with.” It becomes a community 
problem and as it is a community problem, the vast number of people 
in the district are acquainted with what is sought to accomplish and 
also take a part in it. 
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I am glad to know that you are testing it out on Staten Island. 

Mr. WHELAN. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Leuman. Do you feel that kind of movement is prac- 
ticable in many of the areas in the city and of other cities? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir. I am thoroughly identified with that ap- 
proach. I think that it has great value and I think that if we are to 
have lasting impact on this whole problem of delinquency we have 
to en the neighborhoods to do something about their own 

roblems. 

: I have this reservation about it and I would like to express it be- 
cause I think it is a very real one. I have questions about a public 
agency Ss pone this kind of a program for these reasons. Obvi- 
ously and inevitably as you mobilize a neighborhood to do something 
about their own problems, it involves additional funds. When addi- 
tional funds are mentioned particularly where a public agency is in 
there organizing the community, the iiitediead cm all right, you 
get us the funds; or they go to city hall looking for the money from 
the public agency or from the agency which can do something about 
their problem. 

In that event if a public agency is the sponsor, it has to either be- 
come an apologist for the city administration or a defender of the city 
administration. 

In my opinion an approach such as the “Back-Of-The- Yards” 
and a community organization neighborhood self-help approach is 
better carried on under complete voluntary auspices rather than under 
public auspices. 

Chairman Lenman. Isn’t that the fact with the “Back-Of-The- 
Yards” movement ? 

Mr. Wue an. It is a fact. 

Chairman Lenmay. It is purely voluntary. 

Mr. Wuetan. That is why I have my fingers crossed about my 
project. 

Chairman Leuman. If it once becomes an official body or is stimu- 
lated by official bodies except in the private capacity of the officials 
then I think the value would be gone. 

Mr. Wuetan. That’s right. We have seen progress but already 
we have had to put some money into that area as a result of the stimu- 
lation that we have done. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Whelan, in the first place, I want to ask 
one question. Yousay: 

I express these convictions as a result of our experience in working for 8 years 
with the most difficult individuals. 

Is the youth board that old ? 

Mr. Wuewan. Yes; it is just 8 years old. 

Chairman Leaman. It developed very quickly, hasn’t it, in the last 
few years? 

Mr. Wueian. Yes; we havea very extensive program. 

Chairman Leuman. The appropriations are much greater now. 

Mr. Wuexan. Yes, indeed they are. 

Chairman Leuman. From your experience, what effect has poor 
housing on juvenile delinquency? Has it a serious, substantial effect ? 

Mr. Wuexan. We feel that it is a very important factor, one of the 
very important factors that contribute to delinquency. 
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As we move around the 14 high delinquency areas, we have young- 
sters who come from families which I have described as deteriorated, 
very unhealthy family situations, where the mother is having difficulty 
or has to work because the father is a chronic aleoholic or unemploy- 
able and so forth. We have areas where the congestion is so great 
that the street is the only playground for these youngsters. 

We have housing conditions where every room has to be a bedroom, 
where families attempt to curtain off parts of the room so that young- 
sters can sleep and so forth. 

When these conditions exist, naturally the youngsters are not going 
to stay around the house. T hey are going to stay out until it is time 
to go to bed. It is just a sleeping place for these youngsters. As 
they stay ont and get involved in the streets, particularly where there 
is a lack of recreational facilities or a lack of places where they can 
go to get some guidance, they are no longer spending time with their 
family which is the natural, normal setting and they gradually get 
into difficulties. 

I am not saying that housing is the prime factor. I am saying if 
you take these family conditions, and a poor neighborhood and a 
neighborhood with lack of recreational facilities. You take these 
youngsters that are mixed up with a lot of gang kids and put these 
factors all together you get the problem you have. 

Chairman Leuman. You lay great stress as I do, I assume, on the 
relationship of adequate recreation facilities 

Mr. Wuaten. That’s right. 

Chairman Leuman. To this whole problem, adequate recreational 
facilities for youngsters, particularly in high delinquency areas where 
the housing conditions are poor and where they need a substitute for 
their own home living room. 

What effect have you found as a result of discrimination, whether 
discrimination on the ground of color or race or religion, or national 
origin. Has that played much of a role? Does that play much of a 
role in your opinion ? 

Mr. Wue tan. In my opinion it is not so much of a racial problem, 
so far as New York City is concerned. It is a problem of newcomers 
coming into the city and pushing out oldtimers. We notice this par- 
ticularly on the peripheral areas of the different places where we are 
working. As newcomers come into the city or move about the city 
into new neighborhoods, the people who have been there for a genera- 
tion or two resent the newcomers. It takes quite a while for the new- 
comers to be integrated into the neighborhood life and to be accepted 
by the oldtimers and for the newcomers to accept the oldtimers. We 
find as an actual fact that when a new housing project goes up we 
experience a rise in delinquency rates on the periphery of the housing 
project, until integration takes place between the newcomers in the 
project and those living in the area around them. I might add that 
one of our greatest needs, as we see it, is a crew or staff of people to 
help newcomers integrate into an old neighborhood and to help the 
old neighborhood accept them. 

Until something can be done about that and we can work through 
those problems, we are still going to have that problem around the 
peripheral area because of the mobility of these people. 
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Chairman Lenaan, I should think that when a child lacks seeurity 
because of discrimination shown against him on the grounds of race, 
color, or creed, it would be quite a factor in developing juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr. Wuetan. Ii definitely is, There is no question about it, partic- 
ularly if their skin is tan and they find it difficult to get employment. 
They find it difficult too when they go into a new area where they 
have not been accepted. The tensions naturally increase. 

Chairman Lenman. Just to ask two more questions. 

Have you made any study, or has any study been made, with regard 
to the intelligence quotient of children of juvenile delinquents! Is a 
child with a very low intelligence quotient more likely to be a juvenile 
delinquent or otherwise ? 

Mr. WuHeEtan. We have made no specific studies in that regard, 
Senator. The institute at Harvard probably would have some infor- 
mation on that rather than we. We would say generally speaking 
that a child with a low IQ is more easily influenced in the path of 
delinquency than the child with a high IQ. But at the same time you 
can have a child with a high IQ who is very emotionally disturbed who 
can get into delinquency much faster than one with a low IQ, 

Chairman Lenman. I understand that. But I was interested in 
what the facts are with regard to the great number of children. 

I base that on the following reason: Under our law before a prisoner 
can be commuted or paroled, the case must go before the Governor. 
During the time I was Governor, I had many thousands of these cases. 
My general impression at that time was—and I had no means of hav- 
ing a survey made—that the great majority of criminals whose cases 
came before me, either for commutation or for parole, were of a very 
low IQ. And I was wondering whether as a direct result of studying 


this delinquency problem any study had been made. I should not 
think it would be very difficult. 


Mr. Wuetan. We have made no such study, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. Not in the courts either ? 

Mr. Wuetan. I am not familiar with that. I do not think that 
study has been made in the courts. 

Mr. Epetstern. There hiave been numerous anecdotal studies of very 
selective groups. One of the great needs that has been pointed out, is 
for a comprehensive study of that, among many other factors. 

Chairman Leuman. Mr. Whelan, you reported very fully and very 
clearly what the youth board was doing in various selected areas. 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Leuman. Is there any possible work in New York City 
on this problem, of the kind that the youth board is doing, which is 
not now being adequately done because of lack of personnel or, finally, 
because of community lethargy? That is a pretty broad question, 
I realize, but I would like to have it answered for the record. 

Mr. Wnetan. We feel that we have made some impression in terms 
of the delinquency problem in the areas where we are working. As 
Mayor Wagner indicated, since we have projected these services into 
the areas where the youth board operates there has been in some 
instances a very marked decrease in delinquency during the years 
when delinquency was on the downward trend—more so in youth 
board areas which were the highest delinquency areas when we selected 
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them than in the non-youth-board areas. As the pendulum has swung 
the other way in the last few years, delinquency has increased not only 
in youth-board areas but also in non-youth-board areas although it 
has increased at a much faster pace in the non-youth-board areas. In 
1953 over 1954 we found that the increase in delinquency rates in non- 
youth-board areas was three and a half times greater than that of the 
youth-board areas, that is, a 67 percent increase versus a 21 percent 
increase. So you see the impact of a concentration of services through 
this network we have established in these areas. We received an ad- 
ditional million dollars this past year from the city of New York. 
We had projected a budget of approximately $514 million. We felt 
if we had a budget of $514 million we could spread our services to other 
areas of the city where we were not able to go previously. 

We still feel there is a great deal more to be done here and with 
additional help we can establish this pattern in other areas and 
attempt to serve the whole city rather than just a selected high de- 
linquency area in it. 

Chairman Lenman. There is much more money being spent, as 
I said before, in New York City than in any other community in the 
country. 

Mr. W HELAN. I realize that. 

Chairman Lenman. Vastly more, taking into account the difference 
in size and difference in wealth. 

I have pointed out that there is one school of thought, which does 
not happen to be mine, which holds that juvenile delinquency is just 
getting more publicity and is not actually increasing. 

What is your impression about that ? 

Mr. Wuetan. My impression is that it is getting more publicity but 
that it is also increasing. I think it is both. 

I think that we are much more aware and alert to the problem than 
we were a few years ago because of the publicity we are getting but we 
are also getting much more serious situations with regard to juveniles 
than we had before. 

It is our thinking that the offenses in which young people are en- 
gaged these days are of a much more serious nature than they were 10 
years ago. There is no point in going into the causes and factors of 
this, but there seems to be a lessening in terms of a young person’s 
respect for the dignity of life itself. 

They are using regular guns, zip guns, and knives, and so forth in 
their battles with one another. Years ago we used brickbats and sticks 
and stones and so forth. We seem to be getting an increase in the seri- 
ousness of the type of offense these days over what we had 10 years ago. 

Chairman Lenman. You say that part of this is due to lack of re- 
spect for life itself, but to what extent is it due to lack of respect for 
the law and the way the law is being administered ? 

Mr. Wuetan. I think that, too, is a very important factor. I think 
some of us have become confused a little bit by the development of our 

sychological and psychiatric concepts in the treatment of people. We 
ale become a little confused between that treatment and also the en- 
forcement of the law as it should be enforced. I am a little concerned 
that there has been a tendency for young people to lose their respect 
for authority, and it seems not only to permeate the home in terms of 
the parents who I think have been carried away by these progessive 
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ideas of rearing children, but who also seem to have lost their respect 
for teachers and their respect for other people whose job it is toenforce 
the law on the outside. 

Mr. Epexstern. Could you supply for the record, Mr. Whelan, an 
exact delineation of what you call the youth-board areas and the non- 

vouth-board areas, in other words the ‘geographic areas of the city in 
which you work and those in which you don’t work ¢ 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, I will be very happy to. 

Mr. Epersretn. Then could you also supply for the record, sir, a 
brief memorandum on these figures which you give on the 67 percent 
increase in juvenile delinquency in non-youth-board areas and the 21 
percent in the youth-board areas? 

Mr. WHELAN. Yes. 

Mr. Epetsrern. I have heard you have, and I think it would be 
very useful for the record—this gang work. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


New York Crry YourH Boarp 
DELINQUENCY TRENDS 


Juvenile delinquency in New York City for the first 6 months of 1955 shows 
a decrease over the delinquency in 1954 with a rate of 27.4 per 1,000 population 

5 to 20 years, which is a decrease of 6.5 percent. Although it is difficult to meas- 
ure statistically the value of the youth board’s activities, it is becoming slowly 
apparent that this program is making headway against delinyjuency among chil- 
dren and youth in New York City. A study made recently indicated that two- 
thirds of the children in a random sample of children and youth under the care of 
referral unit and treatment agencies sponsored by the New York City Youth 
Board after a 2-year period showed improvement of some type. The problems 
for which they were referred were principally the problems which lead to overt 
delinquency—i. e., aggressive behavior. 

The percentage change of the delinquency rate in youth-board and non-youth- 
board areas is an index which might reflect on the effectiveness of the youth 
board’s program. One would expect the increase to be higher in the youth-board 
areas since we concentrate in high-delinquency neighborhoods. Comparing 1953 
with 1954 we found that the non-youth-board areas increase was 3% times as 
great as was that of the youth-board areas, 67 percent versus 21 percent. 

These figures are based on the following youth-board areas before the 1955 
expansion of the youth-board program into new neighborhoods. 


Manhattan 


Upper West Side.—The Upper West Side Youth Board area is located in the 
northwestern section of Manhattan. Its boundaries were the following: North, 
West 180th Street and West 181ist Street; east, Eighth Avenue; south, Tiemann 
Place and West 126th Street ; west, Hudson River. 

Park West—The Park West Youth Board area is located in the middle western 
section of Manhattan. Its boundaries were the following: North, Tiemann Place 
and West 126th Street; east, Manhattan Avenue and Central Park West; south, 
West 86th Street ; west, Hudson River. 

East Harlem.—The East Harlem Youth Board area is located in the east cen- 
tral section of Manhattan. Its boundaries were the following: North, East 119th 
Street; east, East River; south, East 89th Street and East 91st Street; west, 
Third Avenue and Fifth Avenue. 

Central Harlem.—The Central Harlem Youth Board area is located north of 
Central Park and extends to the Harlem and East Rivers. Its boundaries were 
the following: North, Harlem River; east, East River; south, West 110th Street 
and East 119th Street ; west, Eighth Avenue. 


Brone 

Morrisania-Belmont.—The Morrisania-Belmont Youth Moons area is located 
in central Bronx, west of the Bronx River. Its boundaries were the following: 
North, Botanical ‘Gardens Line and East 205th Street ; east, Bronx Park East and 
Bronx River; south, East 149th Street, Westchester Avenue, Jennings Street: 
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west, Morris Avenue, Jerome Avenue, Grand Concourse, and the Botanical Gar- 
dens Line. 


Mott Haven-Longwood.—The Mctt Haven-Longwood Youth Board area is lo- 
eated in the southwestern section of the Bronx. Its boundaries were the follow- 
ing: North, East 149th Street, Westchester Avenue, Jennings Street ; east, Bronx 
River ; south, East River ; west, Third Avenue. 

Brooklyn 


Williamsburg.—The Williamsburg Youth Board area occupies the northern 
section of Brooklyn. Its boundaries were the following: North, North 14th Street 
and Richardson Street ; east, Humboldt Street, Bushwick Avenue, Bogart Street, 
Evergreen Street ; south, DeKalb Avenue, Myrtle Avenue, Floyd Street, Stockton 
Street ; west, East River and Clinton Avenue. 

Bedford Stuyvesant.—The Bedford Stuyvesant Youth Board area is located 
south of Williamsburg in the north central section of Brooklyn. Its boundaries 
were the following: North, DeKalb Avenue, Myrtle Avenue, Floyd Street, Stock- 
ton Street; east, Broadway; south, St. Marks Avenue and East New York 
Avenue; west, Atlantic Avenue, Flatbush Avenue and Washington Avenue. 

South Brooklyn.—The South Brooklyn Youth Board area is located in the upper 
western section of Brooklyn. Its boundaries were the following: North, Fulton 
Street, Flatbush Avenue and Atlantic Avenue; east, Vanderbilt Avenue, Sixth 


Avenue and Prospect Park West; south, 13th Street, 20th Street and Gowanus 
Canal; west, East River. 


Brownsville-—The Brownsville Youth Board area is located in the east central 
section of Brooklyn. Its boundaries were the following: North, St. Marks 
Avenue, East New York Avenue, and Liberty Avenue; east, Schenck Avenue, 


Barbey Street and Bradford Street; south, Hegeman Avenue; west, Remson 
Avenue and East 91st Street. 


Queens 

South Jamaica.—The South Jamaica Youth Board area is located in the south- 
eastern section of Queens. Its boundaries were the following: North, Archer 
Avenue and Jamaica Avenue; east, Farmers Boulevard ; south, Baisley Boulevard 
and Rockaway Boulevard ; west, Van Wyck Expressway. 

Mr. Epvetstern. Could you tell us, sir, whether you have any infor- 
mation on a report which has been received by the committee, that in 
some of these housing projects—and I do not know whether they are 
public or private or just semipublic housing projects—the rate of de- 
linquency is shown to be very low but that this is caused, according to 
these reports, by the fact that families with delinquent children are 
asked to move, rather than because the housing project itself through 
recreational facilities or otherwise causes—— 

Mr. Wuetan. I have no information on that subject. 

Mr. Epetstern. Is there a referral between the public assistance 
agencies when they get problem cases and the youth board ? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, there is, sir. We work very closely with all of 
the agencies in the city and we work particularly closely with the 
department of welfare. The department of welfare refers youngsters 
and their families to us through our referal units just as the schools 
do. Usually we find that many of these children with problems who 
are located in the schools are also public assistance cases. 

Mr. Epetstetn. Which is something that in many areas of the 
country is not true. There is no connection between the public as- 
sistance agencies and the groups that are working on youth welfare. 

Could you supply for the record—it would be very illuminating, 
sir—some case studies of this really radical work you are doing—which 
I don’t believe is going on in many areas in the country—going into 
the market place and working with these gangs to try to turn them 
in a constructive direction? 

Mr. Wuetan. We have some very interesting cases. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Workine Wirn A Sreeer Gane 
(Delivered by Kenneth BE. Marshall, street club worker) 


You have been given an idea of some of the ways we went about contacting 
- our groups. Since I did not know anyone who could introduce me to the gang 
leaders, and since I learned that the Boppers, the gang I'd been sent out to work 
with did not frequent regnlarly any of the few community centers in the area, I 
elected to use the hanging around method. After a few nights in the neighbor- 
hood, I was able to pick out a candy store, a restaurant, and a street corner 
where an unusually large number of boys seemed to congregate at all hours of 
the day and the night. I gradually found that many of these boys were mem- 
bers of the Boppers. I installed myself as a fixture in these places. I listened 
openly, with a friendly air, to the boys’ conversations and it was not too long 
before some of the friendlier ones would nod to me, or look over in my direc- 
tion to catch my smile when they had made a particularly biting or humorous 
contribution to the conversation. 

The restaurant had a jukebox and I used it to help me get to know the fel- 
lows. I would put in a couple of nickels and ask the nearest boy to punch in 
the numbers he wanted to hear. I was thus able to start a casual conversa- 
tion with him about the latest hit song. My expression would not change when 
a boy surrepticiously changed a number I had picked to one more to his liking. 
After awhile, although the majority remained suspiciously aloof or indifferent, 
there were 2 or 3 boys with whom I had become quite friendly. Our conversa- 
tions, at this early point, had to do with the coming baseball season, basketball, 
popular music, the newest dance step, the mambo and such things. 

During the first weeks I realized that there were definite cliques In the neigh- 
borhood, and that I would be likely to see a certain boy only in the company. 
of certain other boys. Some of these cliques I saw only fleetingly, coming and 
going and I was not able to find their hangouts. 

As soon as the boys realized that I was not going to take out a badge and 
say, “Let’s go,” the first time one of them pulled out a pair of dice, I learned 
that such things as the hijacking of bakery and soda trucks, the rolling of 
drunks, and joy riding in stolen cars were their behavior pattern. Three boys 
were sent to jail for stealing and wrecking a car before I'd had a chance to 
know them very well. I was shown zip guns and was assured that they would 
work. I was invited to partake of some of the loot of a rifled candy truck. 
One night, one of the boys was waylaid and badly beaten by members of a 
rival gang. 

While the antisocial activities of the Boppers were dramatic, it should be 
noted that they represented a very small segment of the time and activities of 
the Boppers. Actually, the most significant characteristic of their lives was the 
fact that it was aimless, disorganized, and unproductive. 

The average boy had no job and was out of school. He slept late, met his 
friends on the corner and moved back and forth from the corner to the candy 
store, the podlroom and back to the corner. He ate snacks with his friends in 
the luncheonette and returned home only to sleep, usually in the early hours 
of the morning. 

The fellows themselves were aware that their activities were limited and 
monotonous. One boy once told me, “Now, for example, you take an average 
day. What happens? We come down to the restaurant and we sit in the res- 
taurant, and sit and sit. All right, say—er—after a couple of hours in the 
restaurant, maybe we’ll go to a poolroom, shoot a little pool, that’s if somebody’s 
got the money. O. K., a littlé pool, come back. By this time the restaurant is 
closed. We go in the candy store, sit around the candy store for awhile, and 
that’s it, that’s all we do, man.” 

In spite of the pattern described above and the fact that one of the chief but 
destructive activities of the boys when together was a form of scapegoating—a 
bantering or tossing back and forth of personal insults known as “ranking,” they 
however, gained 4 very réal sense of belonging and status from their associa- 
tions with each other. 

After about a month in the neighborhood, I had my first opportunity to ex- 
plain something of my role when I heard two fellows discuss their interest in 
finding jobs. I offered to help them and I used this situation to invite the boys 
to the project office. Meanwhile, I established contact with a vocational guidance 
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agency which specialized in finding jobs for hard to place teen-agers. While 
they were at the office, we not only discussed employment opportunities but 
also explored some of their other interests. They told me that they belonged 
to a social club which wanted to throw dances and I indicated that I would 
be interested in helping them. This opening into the boys’ social life later 
proved quite productive. Fortunately, the employment agency placed these buoys 
almost immediately. In rapid succession, several other boys approached me 


about jobs and the agency was able to place them also. While in the eyes ~ 


of the boys, I became the “job man,” this situation deepened my relationship and 
gave me the opportunity to further structure my role. 

Shortly afterwards I got another break. One afternoon the boys were hang- 
ing around and a crap game started. I decided it would be strategic for me to 
participate so that I might get closer to them. During the course of the game one 
of the fellows turned to me and said, “say, man, you’re supposed to be out here 
to change us and it seems like we’re making you like us instead.” Actually there 
was real significance in his words because the boys were beginning to under- 
stand that I accepted them as they were and in turn their acceptance of me was 
growing. 

At this time I had been working in the neighborhood for almost 3 months. 
During that period there were times when I was not sure of where I was going. 
Like in any situation involving work with people I sometimes felt that I was 
taking two steps backward for every step forward. Gradually, however, the 
various pieces of information and knowledge of the gang that I had acquired 
began to fall into a meaningful pattern. I learned that the Boppers were a 
loosely knit federation of small social clubs and cliques who came together as 
Boppers only in time of conflict. These subgroups varied in size, activities, inter- 
est, degree of organization, and the extent to which they participated in anti- 
social activities. I decided I could have more impact on the gang as a whole if 
I devoted my major efforts toward working with a social club which I felt had 
the greatest potential for positive development. It was my feeling that if the 
prestige of this group was enhanced through activities such as dances, parties, 
athletics, trips, and other social events, the other clubs and cliques making up 
the Boppers would also be influenced positively. 

The group I selected was known as the Angels. It was one of the largest of 
the social clubs in the gang. While the leaders of the Boppers were not mem- 
bers of the Angels most of them were active on the fringe of the club. I showed 
interest in the activities of the club and was soon invited to sit in on their 
meetings. 

The club was under the rather rigid control of a taciturn president, a very 
serious minded young person. Club meetings tended to be solemn affairs having 
to do mainly with how much each member owed the club. 

My immediate objectives with the Angels were to foster more democratic par- 
ticipation, broaden the membership, and expand their interests. 

Because dances were important to the members of the club, this was my first 
point of concentration. Previously the club ran their dances in homes of the 
members. These parties were poorly organized and unsupervised. There was 
considerable wine drinking, mauling of the girls, and stealing of clothing. A typi- 
cal session attracted over a hundred young people many of whom were the mem- 
bers of rival gangs. The crowding that resulted frequently created tense situa- 
tions out of which gang fights often developed. Work with the club around 
dances was a slow process, in fact one that is still going on. Gradually, certain 
positive changes took place. There is a greater degree of advance planning, 
members assume responsibility for policing the dances, and there are fewer fights 
at the dances. 

In addition there are two other interesting developments which grew out of 
our experience with the dances that I feel are significant. The first was that the 
club held a large successful hall dance from which they gained not only consider- 
able prestige in the neighborhood, but a sizable sum of money for their treasury. 
This in turn they used to purchase jackets which again further increased their 
status. At the present time the group is planning a second hall dance and is In- 
terested in running this type of dance on a regular basis. When they reach this 
point, the session type dance I previously described may be discontinued. 

The second development occurred when the members expressed an interest in 
obtaining a clubroom of their own where they could meet regularly and hold a 
variety of social functions. This became a reality when one of the members 
obtained permanent space for the club in his home. 
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Gradually their activities broadened and at the present time include in addi- 
tion to dances, a newspaper, and a weekly movie. In regard to the films, it is 
interesting to note that along with the usual! films, psychological and educational 
ones are included which often provoke stimulating discussions. These discus- 
sions explore important subjects, such as, relations with girls, and problem of 
nonunderstanding parents, jobs, and life ambitions. In the congeniality of the 
clubroom, these discussions can be guided by the worker and are more purposeful 
and without the interruptions that are encountered on the street corner. 

The Angels become one of the top prestige groups in the neighborhood. Gang 
members who had previously been either on the fringe or who were uninterested 
began taking considerable interest. Sometimes, after a club meeting, we would 

* them on the stoop anxiously waiting to hear what had transpired in the 
Ti. — As time went on, several of them applied and were admitted into 
the club. 

Significantly, the president of the Boppers, who was previously on the periph- 
ery, became a regular member. Prior to his joining, I had the following con- 
versation with him while I accompanied him to court: “You know, Kenny, if I 
get out of this mess, you know, if I don’t have to go to jail or anything * * * 
now that [havea job * * * I’m really going to straighten out * * * try to get 
into the clubifIcan * * * straighten up in general.” As with this boy, work 
with gang members when they were involved with the law such as contacts with 
the police, visiting them in jail, attending court hearings, etc., net only was 
helpful to the members involved but also did much to strengthen my relation- 
ship with them. 

The boys began to use meetings for discussions of other program and promo- 
tional ideas that would bring the club additional reputation. As the members’ 
interest increased, so did democratic participation. For example, the president 
readily allowed them to take a greater part in the running of the club. Also, a 
member whom he had put out of the club was reinstated when the members 
made known their opinion that he had been unfairly abrupt in putting the fel- 
low out. Democratic participation increased. At the suggestion of the vice- 
president, secret balloting was instituted. The leader of the Boppers, who in- 
cidentally is content to be merely a member of the Angels, on one occasion voted 
against one of his best friends on a disciplinary matter, informing him later that 
friend or no friend, he had wronged the club and should be censored. 

It is interesting to note that as the activities of the club broadened and demo- 
cratic participation increased, the membership of the club breadened and by 
December, it included almost all the active Boppers. 

In regard to gang conflict, at an early meeting of the Angels, I had the oppor- 
tunity to further interpret my role. The question of fighting under the name 
of the Angels came up. One of the boys said, “Look, if we don’t be careful, we'll 
be back bopping right where we started.” There were several nods of agreement 
to this and I seized the chance to tell the group that one of the reasons I had 
been sent to the area was becatse the boys had engaged in gang fights and that 
I would try to do all I could to help them in their resolve te put down fighting. 
In this regard with the assistance of one of our workers assigned to work with a 
rival gang, I was able to help the gang mediate a conflict by having representa- 
tives from the Boppers and the rival gang sit down together and resolve their 
differences peacefully. 

Generally speaking, with the development of constructive interest and increased 
status through the social activities of the club, their need and interest in main- 
taining “rep” through street fighting diminished. This was borne out when a 
Bopper not in the Angels came bearing rumors that “we” meaning the Boppers 
are fighting the Jaybirds, a rival gang. He was told in no uncertain terms first 
of all, “we” aren’t the Boppers; we are the Angels, and the Angels ain’t fighting 
nobody. Fighting now is not only bad business, it is bad for business. When 
a fight is in the offing, many of the girls and some of the fellows will stay away 
from the dance that weekend—the club will lose money. Another time when the 
Deacons, also a rival gang, threatened to come down and turn out a party, several 
of the boys readily acceded to my suggestion that we get police protection. 
They agreed that it was foolish to risk getting into trouble by taking it upon 
themselves to deal with the other gang. They also agreed that it was foolish to 
risk having the party poorly attended because there was no protection. Later 
when some of the less socialized members of the club expressed aggrieved amaze- 
ment that we had called in the police, several of the majority who were for the 
move were able to convince most of the boys and silence the remainder with the 
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soundness of their reasons. On the next occasion when trouble threatened, the 
leader of the Boppers himself, in no uncertain terms suggested that we call 
the police, went with me and stood by prompting me while I put in the call. 

The total effect of our work with the Boppers cannot be completely evaluated 
at this time. There have been some significant changes in both group and indi- 
vidual behavior. Street fighting and weapon carrying has decreased. When 
fighting has occurred it has been entirely defensive in nature. Through the 
activities of the Angel social club, a beginning code of behavior has emerged. 
A member may not wear his jacket unless he is otherwise neatly dressed ; he may 
not get drunk while he’s an official representative of the club at a dance or other 
social function; only one girl may wear his club jacket, and he has to take re- 
sponsibility for the care of the club facilities. Mainly, boys have learned to ac- 
cept the give and take of group life, developing new interests and learning 
democratic skills. 

In regard to individual behavior, all of the boys who expressed an interest in 
work have been helped to obtain jobs. Others have been stimulated to seek work 
and are now gainfully employed. A few of the boys through their participation 
in the group and their relationship with me have developed a deeper understand- 
ing of themselves and their environment. There is still much to be done with the 
Boppers. Some boys still drink excessively; there is much mauling of’ girls 
and sexual promiscuity. Ranking or scapegoating continues to torment many 
boys. In addition, there are certain boys with deep-seated personality problems 
who need individual treatment. They are not yet ready to use such service. 
However, I am working with them in this direction. 

Finally, I would like to relate one incident which I belive not only clearly 
demonstrates that my role is understood by the Boppers, but also that there has 
been a change in their attitude toward gang fighting. Recently when I introduced 
a new worker who had been assigned to work with a particularly troublesome 
nearby gang, one of the fellows exclaimed to him, “See what you can do with 
those cats, man, get them off our backs. We have no time for them.” 


WorKING WITH A STREET GANG MEMBER 
(Delivered by Vincent A. Riccio, street club worker) 


I work with the Rumblers, a street gang which during the past few years has 
been in conflict with several rival gangs. My work with this group follows the 
general pattern previously described. In addition to working with the gang as 
a group, I have worked intensively with a few boys who need special help. Shorty 
is one of these boys. 

About a year ago I met Shorty, he was thin and undernourished with a sickly 
pallor. Even though 17, his short frail build gave him a very childish appearance. 
I learned that his mother died when he was in infancy and according to informa- 
tion secured from relatives and agencies, his father, a chronic alcoholic, whose 
whereabouts were unknown, had abandoned him when he was 7 years old. Shorty 
was placed in a series of child-caring institutions, and for many years this en- 
vironment was the substitute for family life. He soon established a pattern of 
running away from these institutions. I learned that for the last year his home 
had been subways, hallways, automobiles, and “hand-out beds.” Shorty was a 
quiet kid who used to like to sit around and listen to the bigger fellows brag about 
their exploits. The fellows liked him and even though he was small they felt he 
had a lot of guts. He was easily led and whenever some gang activity was 
planned, Shorty was the first to follow along. He participated actively in gang 
wars, robberies, assaults, lineups, and was a narcotics user. In a word, Shorty 
was a seriously disturbed and unhappy youngster. 

In my early contacts with the group Shorty viewed me with extreme suspicion. 
After many weeks on the street corners, in poolrooms, community centers, cellars, 
and hallways, my relationships with the group developed. As various fellows 
accepted me, Shorty followed suit and began to accept me, too, as someone 
genuinely interested in him. 

On one occasion, Shorty came to the office greatly upset and seemed anxious 
to talk to me. He told me he was in trouble—that the police were after him. 
While he was with me I contacted the local police precinct and found that 
Shorty’s fears were based on rumor and that there was no warrant out for his 
arrest. Shorty was greatly relieved. I used his readiness to talk at this time 
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w explore some of his other problems. He related that when he was 16, he was 
involved in an auto theft and was apprehended by the police. He was tried in 
adolescent court and placed on probation. He violated probation almost imme- 
diately and for the past year bas been evading his probation officer. When 
Shorty left he was much relieved. This contact went a long way toward strength- 
ening our relationship. 

Shortly afver, at a dance sponsored by the club, I learned that Shorty, and 
some of the other members of the gang were users of heroin. When Shorty 
realized that I knew about his using drugs, he began to speak to me freely about 
it and several times he described how “booting up” made him feel happier. He 
said, “When I don’t use the stuff, Rick, I don’t care if I die, but when I'm high," 
everything seems better.” Another time he said, “I don’t care if it kills me * * * 
my life is all messed up anyway.” 

Shorty and I talked frequently and freely about his problems. I always had 
the time to let him talk and it was always with deep interest that I listened to 
what he had to say. I was understanding, and supportive when he revealed 
things to me about which he felt guilty. One time when he was talking, he 
stopped suddenly and said, “I wish I was dead.” We talked further until I felt 
that I had at least lifted him temporarily out of this depression. I stuck as close 
as possible to him during this period, seeking him out every day when he did not 
come to the office. I was always around, and when I thought it important, I 
had a half a buck for cigarettes or a show and often when I thought he hadn't 
eaten all day I would say, “C’mon Short-Stuff, I’m hungry and I want some 
company.” 

When the boys “ranked” him, I would take his side to give him status and 
show the group that I liked and respected him. 

Gradually he began to depend on me. On a planned basis, I allowed this de- 
pendency to develop so that Shorty eould gain the security he needed from having 
an adult he could count on. For weeks, Shorty was depressed, withdrawn, and 
talked much about dying and not caring anything about the future. Gradually, 
I was able to use my relationship to help him understand himself a little better 
and begin to face his future more realistically. He talked about working and 
being tired of running all the time and using the subways and abandoned cars as 
his home. One day, he came to the office and asked me to get him a job. I said 
that I was interested in his wanting to work, but explained that there were 
many things that he would have to straighten out before I would be able to help 
him. I reminded him that he had no working papers, he was wanted as a proba- 
tion violator, and that he was well on his way to serious drug addiction. We 
discussed these problems at length and agreed that I would help him with them. 
However, Shorty was unable to face these problems at this time. Instead, he 
went out and got himself a job and was able to stay at it only 1 week. 

During this trying period for Shorty I continued to stick close to him. In 
August, Shorty became acutely ill. He was frightened and thought he had with- 
drawal symptoms. Three of the boys took him to a hospital. His illness was 
diagnosed as appendicitis and he had an operation. During his convalescence, I 
saw Shorty almost daily. This was a reflective period for the boy. He talked 
a great deal about his problems, particularly about his desire to give up drugs. 
His deep concern about this was expressed to me one afternoon at the hospital. 
While we were eating some ice cream, he said, “Hey Rick, get a load of this— 
Lulu was up here today and wanted to give me a ‘cap’; he thought I needed the 
stuff—you know when I get out of here I’m really going to kick the habit this 
time.” 

When he got back in the neighborhood, Shorty tried to stay off the stuff. It 
wasn’t long. however. before he was back on the habit. He continued attend- 
ance at club meetings and the sense of responsibility that the group was de- 
veloping toward some of their problem members showed itself in their attempts 
to persuade him to “kick the habit.” Initially they tried by ridiculing him and 
calling him and his friends “junkies.” Later, they became less punitive and 
more sympathetic as I was able to help them understand how their actions 
affected Shorty. 

One evening Shorty and two of his cronies arrived as a club meeting closed. 
He had been using narcotics and the symptoms were very noticeable. He 
called me aside and asked again if I could get him a job. I told him I would 
talk to him about the possibilities the next day at the office. Shorty was stung 
by my answer. He broke down, cursed me and shouted at the top of his voice, 


“I hate you. I don’t need your help, drop dead. I got pride, I don’t want your 
help.” 
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Though startled I concealed my feelings and just listened. I understood 
that through his emotional outburst, he was really saying, “I need you. I 
want you to help me more.” Following this, my contacts with Shorty were simi- 
lar to that of a worker who is trying to reach an unfamiliar gang boy. Any- 
time I approached Shorty, he would walk away. If I entered the candy store, 
Shorty would leave. If I tried to talk, he would not answer me. This continued 
for about 2 weeks. In the meantime, the fellows were trying to make him 
realize that I was really interested in him. 

A change came one evening at a club meeting. He sat apart and did not 
participate. At one point the group was discussing how a sum of $7 was to be 
delivered to a local YMCA the next day as a deposit for our dance. Tony, one of 
the leaders asked for volunteers to make the trip to the Y, but each member gave 
excuses. Noticing this, I saw a splendid opportunity to indicate to Shorty that 
we trusted and needed him. 

I said, “Shorty, I was wondering—if you are free, would you take the seven 
bucks to the Y? It’s very urgent that we get the money there tomorrow.” 

Shorty’s face lit up. I could see that he was surprised and happy to have this 
recognition from me. He said, “Yeah, I’ll go.” At the close of the meeting, he 
walked up to me and said, “Rick, I wanna tell you I'm sorry for the way I been 
acting. Ya know, I’ve been trying to get off the habit and I haven’t touched the 
stuff for the last week. Ya know, Rick, I act that way when I ‘boot up’ and 
I fight and argue with everyone. Look, Rick, I wanna give myself up. I’m 
sick and I need help. Would ya help me?’ I reassured him I was not angry, 
that I understood, and that I would certainly help him. We discussed what 
Shorty wanted to do. He felt that he first wanted to see a priest he knew. He 
asked me to go along and I agreed. He told the priest everything, and the priest 
agreed that Shorty was doing the right thing in giving himself up. 

A few days later, when Shorty was ready, I met him in the neighborhood and 
accompanied him to the probation office. En route, Shorty was frightened 
and apprehensive. I reassured him that we both knew that he was now taking 
an important step toward straightening himself out. 

Shortys’ probation was revoked and he was remanded to the city prison pend- 
ing hearing. I visited him at the prison. I found Shorty ambivalent. Al- 
though he was relieved that he was no longer being sought as a probation violator, 
he was fearful of the consequences he might have to face. I reassured Shorty 
that I would stick by him, that he had taken the correct step and regardless of 
the immediate outcome, in the long run things would work out for the best. 

At a conference called by the judge and attended by the assistant district 
attorney, a representative of the Youth Counsel Bureau, his probation officer, 
and the worker, it was decided that the best plan for Shorty would be that he 
be remanded to Kings County for a complete physical and psychiatric exami- 
nation. Further, pending the results of the examination, it was agreed that if 
there was going to be any possibility of Shorty remaining in the community a 
stable home environment would have to be found. 

On one of my visits to Shorty at the hospital, I talked with him about his 
aunt whom I had met when he was previously hospitalized for his appendectomy. 
He did not seem to feel very close to her, but told me about another aunt who 
lived in New Jersey, whom he liked. We discussed the possibility of his going 
to live with her when he is released. He reacted favorably to this possibility. 
Later I visited this aunt. She expressed a real interest in Shorty. I was careful 
to clearly point out not only his need for a good home, but the severe problems 
he was presenting. After discussing the situation with her family, his aunt 
agreed to appear in court at the time of Shorty’s next hearing and offer him 
a home with her. 

In the interim the gang reaction to Shorty’s decision to give himself up can best 
be illustrated by an excerpt from a letter written by the president of the club. 
It reads as follows: 

“Heiio, Suorty: We're dropping you a line to let you know that we're thinking 
of you. Even though we miss you around the neighborhood, we feel happy and 
proud of what you did. Rick and the rest of us feel that everything will turn 
out for the best this way. We're sending you some money to help you along 
until you get out. 


“Luck. 
“JoHnny (writing for all the gang).” 


While awaiting the final hearing, I informed Shorty that his aunt would like 
to take him into her home if the court approved. We both understood that if | 
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this worked out, Shortly would still need additional help with his problems. He 
agreed to this saying, “Yeah, Rick, I know what you mean. A guy like you—only 
he could understand better, and help me some more, huh?” 

Incidentally, for some time I recognized Shorty’s need for more intensive indi- 
vidual treatment, but felt that the time had not arrived for a transfer in light 
of Shorty’s great need for a consistent relationship with the same adult. 

Last week at the court hearing Shorty was placed in the custody of his aunt. 
Followup psychiatric treatment for the boy to facilitate his adjustment to his 
new environment was recommended. I agreed to assume responsibility for 
arranging for this service. 

Shorty, his aunt, and I left the courtroom together. As we walked down the 
street I felt that they would get along. I stated that I would like to visit them 
when Shorty was settled. He said, “Gee, I hope you'll come soon, Rick.” His 
aunt also voiced her agreement. As I left, she was taking him into a clothing 
store to buy him a new suit. 

All of Shorty’s problems are by no means solved. He still has a hard long 
road ahead of him. He does, however, have a fresh start and we are going to 
do all we can to help him make the most of it. 


STUDY OUTLINE FOR WORKING WITH A STREET GANG MEMBER 


The gang member 


1. The gang provides for its members a security they do not find within them- 
selves (p. 6, par. 3). 

2. Members usually have experienced severe physical and emotional depriva- 
tion (p.1, par. 2). 

3. They have a disrupted relationship with adults and more particularly with 
adults in authoritative positions (p. 1, par. 3; p. 2, par. 1). 

4. Most gang members and their families present a pathology of many years’ 
duration. Usually they have been known to the full gamut of social services 
and have come away from these services unhelped (p. 1, par. 2). 


Worker’s approach 


1. As the group has become acquainted with the worker some of their suspicions 
have been diminished, and in the unity of the group there is apparent acceptance 
of the worker. A greater personal security, however, is necessary before indi- 
vidual members feel free enough in coming to the worker for help with their 
more basic individual problems. Often the worker has to show them concrete 
evidence of his desire to help, before they will relate intimate information (p. 2, 
par. 1). 

2. In the interim, the worker must reach out to them in an accepting, nonjudg- 
mental, friendly, adult manner (p. 2, par. 3). 

3. In working with individuals the work capitalizes on crisis situations (p. 3, 
par. 2) utilizing the boys’ involvement with the law, situational anxiety, etc. 
(p. 2, par. 1), as the means for demonstrating direct help; at other times he may 
be asked for help with some more superficial request such as employment. 

4. Boys have almost insatiable need for demonstrated acceptance on the part 
of the worker. Therefore, the client is constantly alert for anything which 
might indicate rejection. Obviously, this infers strong guilt feelings and feel- 
ings of unworthiness (p. 4, pars. 1, 3,4; p. 5, par. 1). 

5. Need for consistent identification with an accepting male shows itself during 
this period by overly strong identification with the worker. This regressive over- 
dependency in many cases is a prerequisite for further growth on the part of the 
client (p. 3, par. 1). 

6. Worker endeavors to help client to accept the realistic limitations of society 
as opposed to the temporarily more comfortable escape which he has formerly 
taken. 

7. Hostility: These boys have great hostility and at times focus it on the 
worker. As he places limits, or withholds his own giving, the boys may demon- 
strate this hostility, for these limits reinforce their own feelings of unworthiness. 
However, the setting of limits is a necessity if the boys are ever going to realisti- 
cally accept their responsibilities as members of society or more immediately if 
they are ever to be able to accept help. 

8. Based on the relationship which is developed and the growth in security on 
the part of the client, he may then be able to accept another agency for other 
treatment (p. 5, pars. 1, 2; p. 6, par. 4). 


66578—56—pt. 2-6 
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9. Worker is aware of and able to use the resources provided by the commu- 
nity (p. 5, pars. 1, 4). 


Additional point 


Although treatment may be needed for many, with most the task is one of sup- 
port and in general holding the line through the process of maturation, After 
this point and with the positive experience with the worker most boys are able 
to accept their responsibility as adult members of society without further treat- 
ment. Whether or not they will once again regress when faced with serious 


stress at a future time, is a question which would bear interesting research in 
the future. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION OF WORKING WITH A STREET GANG MEMBER 


1. The worker permits strong dependency to develop on the part of Shorty. 
Why did he feel this was necessary? 


2. The worker does much in terms of environmental help. Of what importance 
is this to Shorty? 

3. Why did the worker continue to work with Shorty over so long a period 
of time? Could he not have referred him to a treatment agency much sooner? 

4. Shorty has a violent reaction to worker, around the job request. What are 
the components of this reaction? 

5. At the point where Shorty gives himself up to the probation officer why does 
the worker not sever his responsibility ? 

6. What part does the group play in the running story of this boy’s life? 


THE MEDIATION PROCESS IN STREET CLUB WORK 
BACKGROUND INFORM ATION 


The Junior Panthers and the Junior Vampires have been in conflict off and on 
for about a year and a half, and has been influenced by difficulties between the 
two older club members whose names were the same. 

These groups reside in a neighborhood that is an extremely overcrowded cne. 
Housing is poor, and playgrounds, parks, and community centers are limited in 
number. The group work and recreation agencies in the neighborhood ejected 
these groups because of their extreme antisocial and aggressive behavior. The 
youth board’s function is to serve unserved groups and therefore was the agency 
to work with the groups. 

The youth board could only serve one of these groups because of a shortage 
of staff. We decided to work with the Junior Panthers because we knew the 
older Panthers for about 2 years and our role was familiar to the junior group. 
Secondly, our meeting room (a small store front measuring approximately 40 
feet wide by 150 feet long) was located in the immediate neighborhood of the 
junior group. 

At about this time, a new agency was opened in the “home territory” of the 
Junior Vampires, and they joined the program there. Last month a Junior 
Panther shot into a group of three Junior Vampires, wounding one of them, and 
this is a sequel for gang war. The two workers met to see what could be done 
while trying to determine the facts that precipitated the attack. During this time 
many hours were spent by the two workers with the groups keeping them in 
positive programing, helping them to remain in their immediate territory, 
developing a deep relationship with the key leadership, and trying to encourage 
their having a mediation meeting. 

Finally we were able to agree on a tentative date and time for a mediation 
meeting. The groups understood who would be involved in the mediation and 
who would speak for each group. The place for the mediation was not to be 
revealed to anyone but arranged by the workers. Each worker would have to 
be certain that no one was “packing” (concealing a weapon). One of the Jun- 
ior Vampires asked how we could guarantee this. When we asked him how he 
would do it, he insisted that he did not know. After several minutes’ discus- 
sion by the group, they did not know either, and we simply said that the only 
sure way we knew would be to “pat” each one down. They agreed to this pro- 
viding only their worker be allowed the privilege. 

The workers who were in charge of this mediation had limited experience in 
the neighborhood. The club’s staff member was unaccustomed to working with 
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street clubs and was not formally trained for this responsibility. The youth 
board worker, a trained social worker, usually assumed supervisory duties for 
the area work and only stepped into this situation temporarily and with a lim- 
ited relationship with these young people. 


RECORD 


On the way to the Downtown Club, Punch asked me to turn on the radio in 
the car. I explained that before we started the music, | would like to make 
something clear to the group. First I pointed out the seriousness of this kind 
of meeting and was sure that they would understand that I would have to be sure 
that no one was “packing” (carrying a gun or knife). 

Chick said that no one was “packing” and that I could take their word for 
this. I said that “I'd buy this,” but that I had a further responsibility to the 
worker and members of the Vampires and in mediation, I would have to have 
more than their word. 

Punch asked if this meant I would want to “pat” (search) them, and I told 
them that I did and wanted them to understand again that this did not mean 
that I did not trust them. I further pointed out that Rob, the Vampires’ 
worker, was “patting” the members of his group to guarantee the safety of 
everyone and added that they knew that my role was not one of forcing them 
to do anything that they did not wish to do, but to help them come to grips 
with the problem. Since this was a mediation for the purpose of trying te work 
something out between the two groups, it would probably be more difficult for 
both sides to remain calm if there was any possibility that one or the other 
would be “packing”. To this they all agreed except Gaucho. 

Punch, who was sitting in the front seat, pulled up his jacket and invited 
the worker to search him. Since I was driving, I would have to wait until 
arriving at our destination before searching everyone, I raised with them the 
fact that if anything at all was to be accomplished from this meeting, that both 
they and the Vampires would have to share in a give and take kind of discus- 
sion. I recognized that in all probability there would be “sounding” (dirty 
looks, name calling, challenging, insulting, daring, threatening acts) by both 
sides. This was all right as long as they tried to stick as close to the facts as 
possible; that my role would be to talk as little as possible, thus giving them 
an opportunity to get whatever they may have had against the Vampires off 
their chests. 

Gaucho was the only one to comment saying, “This damned ——— ain't gonna 
work and won't solve anything.” Bill said that maybe it wouldn’t, but that 
since the youth board and the club were trying to help them work something 
out, that at least they should go and see what could happen. We turned on the 
radio and conversation for the rest of our trip centered around rock and roll 
records versus rhythm and blues. 

Having reached the club, I proceeded to “pat down” the fellows and everyone 
was clean except Gaucho who had a large pocket knife. With some resistance, 
he gave it to me with the understanding that he was not to have it returned to 
him. He continuously called me names until we reached the entrance of the 
club. The club’s director escorted us to a meeting room on the third floor of the 
building where Rob and four members of the Vampires were waiting. 

As the Junior Panthers entered the mediation room, Gaucho, Bill, and Chick 
walked very “soundedly.” These “sounds” were returned by the Vampires with 
“dirty looks.” Rob asked the two groups to gather around the table while he 
and one member of his group went into an adjoining room to get cokes from 
the machine. Returning, he asked me if I would like to say a few words about 
what we hoped could be achieved at this meeting. I explained as clearly as pos- 
sible that I would want the Junior Vampires to understand that I was just as 
much interested in their welfare as I was in the Junior Panthers’. That because 
I happened to have been a worker with the Tigers didn’t negate my interest in 
them. I pointed out that Rob felt this way about the Panthers too. It was 
also important to all that both groups recognize the seriousness of this kind of 
meeting and that the workers were only present to help interpret, if necessary, 
what group members may be saying. We would only try to keep the issues clear 
and focus on the particular problem of the meeting. We would hope that these 
two groups could learn to accept the fact that this neighborhood was big enough 
for both of them. I was sure it was clear why we were here and did not feel 
it was necessary to review it further, but rather start the meeting and see what 
could be accomplished. 
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Rob did not wish to speak at this point and suggested that a spokesman 
from either group speak. He asked Chick of his group if he wished to start 
the meeting. Chick in a nasty way said that he had never said in the first 
“damned” place that he wished to talk. Bill of my group answered immediately 
saying, “We certainly didn’t say we wanted to talk. We thought you wanted to 
talk.” Paul of the Vampires said if this was the case, they could skip it. 
Gaucho said he was completely right. “We should skip it.” I knew from past 
experience that this was not real group feeling, neither group wanting to ap- 
pear that they are not “chickening out.” I had expected this kind of behavior 
from both groups. It is always difficult in mediations to break the ice and I 
felt that regardless of whether or not we reached any solution to the problem, 
that the groups owed it to themselves to at least sit down since we were here and 
discuss the problem. 

I suggested that Bill repeat some of the things that he had said to me about 
why he thought the shooting had taken place. Bill started by saying that the 
present conflict had really started on Saturday night on May 28 at a party on 
12th Street. That he, Bill, Chick, Punchie and several other Junior Panthers 
had learned of the party and decided they would like to go. Having arrived 
late, they were immediately “sounded” by Chick of the Vampire Juniors. Bill 
addressed his remark to Paul saying, “You remember I said to you and Chick, 
“Man, you’re high and I would rather not talk with you now. When you guys 
sober up, I'll be glad to talk with you.’” To a direct question by Bill, Paul ad- 
mitted that this was true. Chick attempted to enter the discussion at this point 
and I insisted that he not talk since the meeting had not yet been opened for 
anyone to speak at random. 

Bill continued saying that several other Junior Vampires came downstairs; 
one whom Bill did not know by name had a rifle and pointed it in the direction 
of the Junior Panthers telling them to get the “hell” out of the neighborhond. 
Bill insisted that neither he nor his friends were “packing” and therefore they 
proceeded to leave. After they were approximately ten feet away, they were 
fired on but no one was hit. 

Rob asked if this was true. None of the Junior Vampires offered to confirm or 
deny this. Bill again addressed himself to Paul and asked him could he possibly 
deny that this was not true. Paul admitted that it was. Punch asked why was 
this done. Chick of the Junior Vampires said that the reason this was done was 
that Bill had pushed and hit Chick’s sister and that he didn’t go for this————. 
That if he, Chick, had not been “packing”, he would not have only fired and 
missed, but that he would have “burned” the out of all of them. 

Gaucho said, “Listen to that b——. This ain’t gonna work.” Bill asked who 
his sister was, saying that he didn’t know her. He asked Chick if he was sure 
that his sister meant him. He was sure. Bill insisted that his sister must have 
made a mistake because he didn’t believe in pushing girls around nor did he allow 
any of his fellows to play that “crap”. 

At this point, Chick of the Panther Juniors said that what Chick was really 
trying to cover up was the fact that he had not only pushed his girl friend, but 
that he and others had attempted to rape his girl friend and that he wouldn’t go 
along with this kind of “crap”. ‘That if they wanted to call it “on” (to begin a 
state of war) there would be no “chickening out” (backing out) on the Panthers’ 
part, the Vampires could name the place and time and they could call it “on” 
anytime they wanted to without hesitation and that it must be clear that neither 
side would involve the girls in any way. 

We were seated around a small table and at some points it was impossible to 
avoid physical contact between them. Gaucho had his feet on the rung of Joe’s 
chair and asked him to take his feet off. Gaucho came back with “ you.” 
Joe, a senior member, was extremely calm and said, “I only asked you to take 
your feet off my chair.” Gaucho jumped to his feet, picked up a coke bottle by 
the neck and remarked, “I’ll knock your damned head off.” 

At this point both groups were standing up and Rob and I both shouted at 
them demanding that they move in opposite directions of the room. I did not 
know Gaucho too well, but I asked what the Devil did he think he was doing, and 
to put it down pronto. Punchie and Bill agreed with me saying, “Listen to Jack, 
he’s our worker. Don’t mess up here.” All of my group except Bill suggested 
that we leave immediately, that this could not be worked out. I insisted that 
they sit down and wait until I had an opportunity to speak with Rob who had 
taken his group into an adjoining room. When Rob came out, he said that we 
had tried and that his guys wanted to call it off. 
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I told him that I thought we ought to make another effort. He wasn’t sure 
this would do any good. His guys were really “P.O.’d"” now and they all felt 
that Gaucho was wrong. I agreed that they were perfectly right, that I could 
understand how they felt, but I also felt that he and I should make every effort 
to not allow the meeting to break up at this point because if it did, it would 
be certain that the chances of getting them together again would be almost nil. 
He asked what I would suggest, and I wondered if my impression was correct 
that Paul of his group would like to get something out of the meeting. I was sure 
that Bill of my group did not wish the meeting to end on this level. I could get 
Bill to sit down and talk with Paul and leave the other members of the group 
separated from each other. 

Rob was willing to try this and would see if it was O. K. with his group. 
Before he left, I offered to make the suggestion pointing out that I did not wish 
to tell him how he should do this, but that if he did not mind, I would like to sug- 
gest that rather than ask the group if they would like to do this, my feeling 
would be that he should tell them that this was what they had to do at this point. 
I further suggested that if he felt it was necessary, he might want to say to them 
that if Paul and Bill could not work something out, they might want to leave it 
“on.” We agreed on this. 

I returned to my group saying that whether or not the group liked what I was 
going to say, I felt certain things were necessary. One member shouldn't disturb 
our chances coming to some kind of a positive action, but nevertheless Rob and 
I felt that at this point maybe we should select one person from each group to 
mediate our differences. I suggested that either Punchie or Bill take this respon- 
sibility. Punchie declined in favor of Bill and he accepted. 

In a few minutes, Bill, Paul, Rob, and I went in a far corner of the large room; 
the other members of the groups were separated. In the meantime I had collected 
all the coke bottles and deposited them outside of the room. 

As the four of us began I said that as the worker of the other group we were 
responsible for this unfortunate incident and I realized that oftentimes little 
incidents such as this led to all-out gang war. I felt that both Paul and Bill 
seemed sensible enough to make another effort. I asked each of them if they 
would really like to carry the meeting. Paul said he would. Bill felt the same 
way. They discussed several minor things and Bill asked why Jim, a senior 
Vampire (who later admitted that he was 28 years of age) was present. Paul 
explained that Jim was his brother-in-law and that he had only come to the 
meeting to help if he could. Paul made it clear that the Vampire Seniors were 
not involved in this and did not wish or intend to become sv. Paul thought that 
if they could not work something out, that the Senior Vampires should remain 
out of it. Bill agreed, but saying that was why no seniors had come with them. 

Rob asked Billie if he wanted to continue the meeting. He did, and so did 
Paul. Rob wondered if the respective groups would resume the meeting if these 
boys said so. This was true and that the meeting should continue. 

At the table I set the conditions of the meeting by saying that each person 
must refrain from any “sounding,” that when a majority felt that we should stop 
the meeting at any point we would, that the members of our group wondered why 
Jim the senior member was present. Jim in a very positive way answered saying 
that he had come to help if he could, that he too was once young and went through 
this same kind of “B. S.” but would like to see these two groups settle their dif- 
ferences without guns and knives. 

Chick of the Vampires said that as far as the girls were concerned, he too would 
like to call hands off from both sides. He agreed further that if it was to be 
“on” that it should be only between the Juniors and that since the Panthers 
had shot one of their members, he didn’t know what could prevent it from being 
“on.” 

Rob said that this was why we were present, that maybe the answer was not 
an easy one but he felt that it was possible that an all-out fight would be avoided. 

I invited anyone present to respond to my questions. Had they enjoyed walk- 
ing through the streets during the past week? Had they felt safe or not ducking 
the cops, peeping around corners, and staying in the house unnecessarily? Bill 
said that both sides had been doing this and that he didn’t believe anyone enjoyed 
it, certainly he didn’t, but if it was necessary, this is the way it would have to be. 
I asked if anyone thought it was necessary. Gaucho said it was “as long as you 
have people ing” with you. That if it meant that he had to shoot someone 
or get shot himself, that was tough. In other words he said, “too damned bad.” 

I asked Gaucho and the group if they felt this way, what about innocent adults 
and children playing in the street who might get hit with stray bullets. Didn’t 
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they feel some responsibility to their friends and other people as well. Paul said 
that he agreed with this point and that this was why he was willing to carry 
the meeting on. He recognized what the club had done for them and recalled that 
they had settled a previous dispute with the Panthers last year. 

Rob then asked Paul to remember that the Vampires had agreed to tell him im- 
mediately of pending conflict and wondered why he had not known of this. Paul 
did not answer. At this point Rob pointed out that agencies like his and the 
youth board had a difficult time getting money for program and that he didn’t 
feel that either group had lived up to their bargain of letting either of their 
workers know about this until 3 days later. The Panthers’ excuse was that 
George Cox, their regular worker, had been transferred to another area and that 
they didn’t know how to contact him. (I could not accept this as an excuse be- 
eause Billie and other members present had seen me on Monday and Tuesday 
but failed to share this.) 

After discussion, both groups admitted that they had not lived up to their part 
of the bargain. Rob, with good intentions, decided to talk about what it meant 
to keep his program going and started out by saying that to him a boy was a boy 
and that all people were human beings and that he did not believe in calling 
people “wops” (he pointed out that he was Italian), or “kikes,” or “spicks,” or 
“niggers,” or whatever, but that he thought that they must understand that it 
took the club over 10 years to get enough money to set up the building. He said 
that he had no such feelings himself, but that people who had money often said 
that the “spicks” were not deserving of anything. Gaucho, who had obviously 
not been listening, and had not heard the beginning of Rob’s remarks, upon hear- 
ing “spicks are not deserving of anything” said, “The hell with this ; 
Where do you come on with this kind of ‘B. S.’? Let’s get the hell out of here.” 

Chick said, “This is it. It ain’t worth it,” that he was leaving. I imme- 
diately asked both groups if they had heard the beginning of Rob’s remarks. 
Punch was not too clear but Bill who had understood everything that was said 
was able to reconstruct Rob’s remarks. However, immediately after Bill sum- 
marized what had happened, Rob apologized to both groups by saying that 
certainly he should not have said this and told them he was sorry. 

At this point Paul asked if he and Bill could talk again. All present agreed 
with this. After about 10 minutes, they came back suggesting that maybe they 
could not settle anything tonight, but that both groups could keep it cool (remain 
in their respective immediate neighbhorhoods) and that we have another meet- 
ing next week. This was acceptable to both groups with the exception of 
Gaucho and Chick. 

I suggested then that Rob and his group retire to the adjoining room and see 
what could be worked out and we would remain and discuss it. After about 15 
minutes, Rob spoke with me and said that it did not seem that his group would 
be able to accept even this kind of token gesture and that it seemed that they 
would want to leave it as it is, that is, “still on,” but they wouldn’t cross terri- 
tories. Rob said they objected to saying this to the Panthers, for it may appear 
that they were “chickening out” especially since it had been their member who 
was shot. The Panthers agreed to this and Bill and Punch in a very positive 
way asked if they could go with me to speak with Rob. 

In speaking to Rob they said that they would offer to agree to meet two other 
Vampires any day of the following week to see if a settlement could be agreed 
upon. They also told Rob that if the Vampires wanted it to still be “on,” that 
this was all right with them. They would not go into Vampires territory, but 
that if any of them came into their territory, they would “waste” (shoot) them. 

As a final effort Bill and Paul met again privately. They both said that they 
would be interested in having their guys call it off. The only one who could 
not accept this from either side finally was Chick of the Vampires. He publicly 
announced that since he was the war lord, that on principle since his friend and 
club member had been shot, it would not be as simple as this to “call off.” 

Both groups agreed that if they were going to have another meeting, they 
would contact their respective workers. The meeting ended. 

I stopped off with the members of my group for refreshments and drove 
each member home by 1 a. m. 


THE MEDIATION PROCESS IN STREET CLUB WORK 
Questions for consideration 


1. What was the worker’s role in making this intergroup session possible? 
2. How did the worker involve the group leadership? 
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3. What is the impact of the personality of the members on group movement? 
4. What were the positive and negative influences that the workers brought 
to the group life? 


Makine Contact WITH A PAREN’ 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the members of the group was apprehended and sentenced for the sale 
of narcotics. It became the responsibility of the leader and the group to disclose 
the court proceedings with the mother and to establish how they could be of 
help to her during the absence of her son. 

I left the subway and met Joe, Rueben, and Hal standing outside Greek’s. They 
said, “Are you ready A. 8.7?’ 

I said, “Yes.” 

Joe said, “I heard the bad news.” 

They called Brownie, who was inside, and we left for Joe’s house. There were 
all sorts of plans about how to tell his mother. First the group agreed that to 
make it as easy as possible they would say he got an 18 months’ sentence, instead 
of 3 years. Maybe the mother would be sleeping and they could tell his sister und 
leave. However, Brownie and Rueben felt they had to tell the truth. They 
asked me about this and I suggested that this would be best because she will have 
to face it, and while we don’t like to face everything at once, I don’t think we 
should lie or give wrong information. I think that she will probably be shocked 
because Joe might not have told her the possibilities. 

When we entered the house we found Joe’s sister playing cards with her boy 
friend. The mother was lying in the bedroom. The sister seemed prepared to 
accept whatever information we had and in a matter-of-fact manner asked : “How 
much time did he get?” But when I told her she screamed and burst into tears 
and immediately ran in to tell her mother, before we had an opporttnity to talk 
with her. The mother began to cry violently and londly and they held each other 
in their arms and cried together. However, after awhile, the mother became 
more hysterical and began to beat her breast and tear her hair and from what I 
could gather, she said, she had no place to live and she wanted to kill herself. 
This kept on for sometime and finally the sister, her boy friend, and Rueben held 
her arms down because she was about to hurt herself. Nellie the sister, sent Hal 
out to get a sedative. Joe’s mother continued screaming hysterically. After tak- 
ing the sedative, Nellies pleaded with her to calm down said it wasn’t going to 
help, she shouldn’t become so upset, Nellies indicated that she was sick too. 

The mother didn’t listen but rather just kept on screaming about killing her- 
self. Finally the sedative began to take effect, and she calmed down a great 
deal. 

Nellie came into the room and I handed her the letter Joe had written. When 
she read it, she burst into tears, and started to scream. After she had calmed 
down sufficiently I told her about the visiting plans and asked whether she or 
the mother would be able to visit. She said that Joe had written a letter to them 
in which he said he didn‘t want anybody to visit him. She continued to tell me 
about what he had written. He said that he was writing this letter because he 
wasn’t going to come home again and that he was very sorry for all the misery 
and unhappiness that he would cause them while he was away. He said he had 
made a mistake, must pay for it now, and that he realized this. But he has tried 
since his arrest to prove that he can be a good boy and show that he realizes he 
was wrong. Now, in spite of the fact that he had done so well, and tried so 
hard, they were sending him away. He wasn’t going to be mad, but was going 
to accept it and try to make the best of it. Maybe he could learn a trade and get 
out as quickly as possible. He asked them not to come to see him because this 
would only make it harder for all of them. He asked them to forgive and to 
write to him. He ended by saying that he loved his mother very dearly and 
prayed to God that it would all turn out all right. 

This precipitated another outburst by the mother and the sister. Again it was 
necessary to subdue the mother until she finally quieted down. 

Hal spoke to the sister and said that anything the fellows could do they would. 
The family should not hesitate to ask them for money or anything because 
they weren’t going to forget how nice and good the mother had been to them. 

During all this time, Rueben, Hal, and Brownie had just hung around with their 
heads lowered. They were all in tears. Hal was crying very loudly while 
Rueben and Brownie tried very hard to keep the tears back. 
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The fellows got ready to go. I told Nellie how sorry we felt about what hap- 
pened and how much we had hoped that Joe might have received a lighter 
sentence or parole, because we had faith in Joe’s ability to adjust, as demon- 
strated by his sincere efforts to do right during the year. 

I told them that this would not end our contact with Joe, but we would indeed 
be as active as possible in securing a proper placement for him in a continuing 
contact with him. Also that in whatever way possible we could help the family, 
we would be only too willing. 

She thanked me very much for everything I had done and I told her that 
we had tried to help but it wasn’t anything for which I felt she had to thank 
or feel obligated to me or the agency. Everything we had done was done because 
Joe deserved it. I told her that I would be seeing her the next day and that I 
would let her know how it turned out. 

The fellows were very silent going out. Hal said, “Look, we gotta get 
together and get some money up to help the family and to give to Joe. We can’t 
let him down. We have to come over to see and spend time with his mother so © 
that she won’t miss Joe as much. We've got to make sure that almost always 
there’s a young guy in there to talk with her. No one has been as nice to us as 
she.” 

Brownie and Rueben agreed. Rueben said, “She let us come into her house—16 
or 17 of us at any time of day. She’s wonderful. You're right, we'll do that.” 

Brownie said that he would bring up these things at the club meeting tonight 
and the club would assume responsibilities for helping Joe and his family. 























QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How much responsibility should the worker assume in interpreting to the 
mother what took place in court? 

2. Should the group have participated in the initial discussion about Joe’s sen- 
tence with the sister? i 

3. What was role of worker at the point where sister ran into bedroom to the ~ 
mother screaming hysterically? f 

4. Would it have been a good plan to introduce the letter upon entering the 4 
house? 

5. Was any preparation necessary before revealing the letter? 

6. How do you feel about the groups’ decision to offer financial or other 
assistance to both Joe and his family? 




























HELPING AN INDIVIDUAL 


INTRODUCTION 


Joe was apprehended by the police and accused of pushing (selling) narcotics. 
Approximately a year elapsed between the original arrest and time of trial. 
The record material which follows has to do with the worker’s contact with Joe 
on the day prior to the trial and with an interview with the young man in 
detention headquarters. 


Worker: A. 8. 











Individual: Joe , Kings. 
Date: January 9, 1955. 
Place: Joe’s honse. — Street, MR 


I knocked on the door and received no answer. I knocked again and Joe 
yelled from inside, “Hold it, ll be right there.” 

I waited for awhile and Joe finally came to the door in his underwear. He 
looked embarrassed and said he had been sleeping. I commented that it was 
4:30 and he said, “Well, we got in late last night and it’s so damned cold and 
lousy outside, I figured I’d stay in bed and sleep.” 

He asked me what brought me down on Sunday. I told him I had been up to 
123d Street recording and figured I’d come on down and see the fellows. Also 
I wanted to make final arrangements with Joe for the following day. He asked 
me what I wanted to do. I said nothing. He said, “Well, there are no good 
shows around, we can’t even do that.” 

Eventually Joe got up and dressed saying, “I’m just as glad you came because 
I could have wasted the whole day. But believe it, A. S., I could have slept the 
whole day.” 
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He told me that Harry had been there earlier that morning. Had awakened 
him but he paused in his conversation a second and Joe had gone back to sleep 
and Harry had left. 

When we got to 106th, he said, “Let’s go see if Rueben’s around.” I told Joe 
that I had gone up Rueben’s house but he wasn’t there. He said, “Let's try 
the bar.” 

We went up to the bar but Rueben wasn’t there. I asked Joe why he didn’t 
like to go to the bar and he said he didn’t know, but he didn’t want his old 
man to think that he was mooching and grabbing off him. He didn’t want any- 
body to feel that he was obligated to them, that was the main reason. He said, 
“Guys like Ray and Brownie go in there and they drink and carry on and then 
they’re imposing” and he didn’t want to do the same. 

We walked back toward 106th and we passed Aggie. Aggie said “hello” and 
passed by. Joe said, “You know there’s a lot of happening in the neigh- 
borhood.” 

I said, “Yes, I understand that the Royals are bopping.” 

He said, “Yeah. Those guys will never learn, will they Aggie? Man, that 
Aggie’s almost as old as you and he’s still up, bopping like a little kid. 
I don’t know man; those cats must be sick.” 

He said, “They only think they’re so damned smart. I hope they really get 
messed up this time. He was over to see me the other day, you know.” 

“Oh + ad 

“Yeah, he wanted some bullets.” 

Joe talked about how his group had biuffed Aggie into thinking they had an 
arsenal to keep Aggie and his boys off them; about how he and the fellows used 
to “bop” and how much “greater” things were since they “cooled it.” At the 
meeting room we looked at TV awhile; Joe got himself a sandwich and finally 
we went in the back to talk. 

He talked about himself. He said that he felt the next day he was going to 
get sentenced. He felt he was going to do time and there was nothing that 
could be done about it. Plainly on the basis of the fact that Yankee was doing 
time, he felt that he would do time. He said, “Maybe you guys can help me, but 
I doubt it.” 

He said that although the idea of doing time actually killed him, it wouldn't 
be all that bad. The main thing he minded was his mother. He said she was 
sick, “and you know how she’s going to take this.” 

I asked him had he prepared her for it and he said not too much because he 
didn’t want her to get too worried. He figured this way would be best. I said, 


“Of course you’re helping yourself out of the situation too. You don’t want 
to face her, isn’t that it?” 


He said, “Yes.” 

I asked him what he thought about the whole thing now. He said he realized 
that he had goofed, that selling horse hadn’t been the right thing. He said, 
“If only I had stopped when I had. You remember I told you, A. S., I told you 
I stopped but then my car got messed up and then I went back to it. Man, if 
only that second time I had stopped, I’d be straight now. I'd be away from all 
this —-——. You don’t know what it is to have this thing hanging over your head 
all your life. It really messes you up, A. S. I mean, I act like I don’t think about 
it, but it’s always there on my mind; always eating me up.” 

I said, “I don’t want to talk about your going away, but let’s face it Joe. 
chances are that you might very well be put away. The thing I want to tell 
you is that according to your attitude now, I think you'll do all right even 
though you’re away. In other words, I think you realize you made a mistake 
but you’re paying for it, and that the only thing you really want to do is insure 
that in the future you can have a successful life free from being haunted by 
cops or coming trials and things like this. 

Joe said, “Yeah, I know this, A. S. I’ve been thinking about it. I’ve been 
thinking about maybe when I get there I'll have a school I can go to and learn 
a trade. I mean, you know how I feel, if you’re gonna be there for 2 or 3 years, 
you might just as well make the best out of it.” 

I said I agreed. He said, “Look, if I do get sent away, Pino has a suit of 
mine. Will you make sure that he gets it back to me? You know he has a 
habit of taking things and not returning them.” 

We talked about Russ for a while and I asked him about his sounding Russ 
and the other fellows. Joe said he was trying to do this to help. He said that 
if he remained, and if he didn’t get time, he was going to do a lot for the guys 
that are junkies, like Russ, like Willie and Popo. He was going to try and take 
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them back into the club and maybe he said if they were in the club they would 
give up that stuff. “I know it’s not going to be easy, but you know, A. 8., like 
you’ve talked to me many a time, most of these guys who are using horse are 
not in any group and I think like Russ, they miss that, you know. Just like 
with Russ, when he did have it, he stayed away from that. The other thing is 
that I wouldn't try it if I wasn’t here because I don’t think Brownie can handle 
those guys. You see they need somebody who still can handle them. They're 
liable to come in here and turn this whole club into a bunch of junkies. If I 
was here, I’d make sure that they would be kept separate, that there would be one 
guy assigned to check on one guy, to make sure he’s around, make sure he stays 
away from 4th and 10th Streets. I don’t know, I'd really like to do this, but I 
don’t know if it can be done even if I’m here, and certainly if I'm not here, I 
don’t think Brownie can do it.” 

Joe talked about some of the guys. He felt that Brownie would make a good 
leader if he was given support. He asked me to give him a lot of support, but 
also to make sure Roy did not talk him under the table. He saw Roy as the 
main threat to Brownie’s leadership. 

About this time, Hal, Rueben, and Brownie knocked at the door. I let them 
in and they joined us in the back. 

When I left, I made arrangements to meet Joe the following morning. 


Worker: A. 8. 

Individual: Joe , Kings. 

Date: January 11, 1955. 

Place: Federal detention headquarters. 


I was sitting down when Joe was led into the room. He extended his hand say- 
ing he was glad to see me and had been expecting me since yesterday. I asked 
him how he was doing and he said pretty good under the circumstances. He told 
me how he had been transported, handcuffed, to the Federal detention head- 
quarters where he had been washed and given the clothes he was wearing. He 
described the inside of the prison. He said that although it was a prison, that it 
wasn’t too bad, and that already he was getting used to the routine. 

We discussed the previous days’ happenings. He said that he felt the judge 
hadn’t been a bad guy at all, but in fact had been pretty decent. He agreed with 
me that in view of the presentation of the case and the fact that Yankee had 
gotten 3 years, anything less for him would have been hard to come by. He said 
that he was disappointed in the lawyer and saw this as proof that the legal aid 
did not necessarily try too hard. He said he was more concerned about not 
hurting the judge’s feeling than him. “You see, he could have said more than 
he did, A.S. HEven you have to admit that.” 

I told him yes, I would, but I still felt that they were not as the fellows felt, 
“trying to put guys away; but certainly he could have done more.” 

We talked about the judge, the police, the lawyer, and the sentence, and Joe 
said that he had felt it all along, that he knew he was going to get sentenced, that 
the minute the Government lawyer had opened up his case the way he did, that 
he was cooked. He said he had to thank me for being there because probably 
if I wasn’t there, he would have gotten a lot more time. He laughed and said, 
“You see what I told you about Yankee? And all along you were telling us he 
wasn’t a stoolie? What did he say? Le said that Yankee had helped them.” 

I said, “Yes, he had to help them. I’ll have to admit that now, Joe.” 

He asked me what had I done after I left court. I told him about the short 
conversation I had with Schene and then how Hal and Rueben had taken it. 

I told him of the conversation I had with the warden concerning the possibili- 
ties of where he would be sent. He said that he too had talked with the warden 
the day before, and that he seemed to be a pretty good guy. He even asked Joe 
what he was interested in and whether or not he wanted to learn a trade. 

He said, “He seems like a nice guy, A. S., but I don’t know, so did the other 
guy. Well, I hope this guy’s all right. Anyhow, I told him that I wanted to be 
a cabinetmaker and he said he’d see what he could do.” 

I told him that we were trying to get him sent where first, he wouldn’t be 
amongst hardened criminals; secondly, where he could pick up a trade; and 
thirdly, where he could be amongst fellows his age. 

He said, “I hope I don’t go far away.” 

T said, “Well, unfortunately of course, with Federal prison, they’re pretty far 
spread out and I don’t know exactly where they will send you, but there’s no 
guaranty that you'll be nearby.” 

Joe said, “Well, what the hell, if you're inside, it doesn’t make much difference. 
But even so, A. S., you know, it’s funny just being in this prison and I know it’s 
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in New York City, makes me feel better. It’s net out in California or someplace 
I wonder if I could stay here, I like it here. You know that kid who was up 
there with us—at the trial? Well, he's here, too, and he’s not a bad guy, quiet, 
you know, he’s a little like me. Don’t even talk, you know, he doesn't believe tn 
making friends.” 

I said, “Well, I don’t know exactly where they will send you, Joe, but you 
know, you're used to a relationship with a worker which most other people aren't 
and possibly you could get sent to a place where there would be some type of case- 
worker or social worker who could help and continue working with you. 

“We know the sentence was a shock because you didn’t expect so much but you 
have been doing well and we hope you can continue.” 

Joe said that he felt that he would do all right im prison. That as long as 
people don’t bother him, he’s not going to bother anybody. He said he'd like 
to pick up a trade aud learn something. He said, “After all, A. S., if I'm going 
to be here fer so long, I don’t want to waste my time. I know that maybe I 
ean get off early, but I'm not thinking about that. As far as I’m concerned, 
this is a 3-year sentence and I'm thinking about 3 years, and in 3 years you 
can learn a hell of a lot, and that’s what I want to do. You know, last night I 
didn’t have any cigarettes, but I didnt’ want to start grubbing from anybody 
and then somebody could come up and sound me. So I hardly smoked. This 
fellow I was talking about did give me some. But you know, also I've got a bad 
temper, so if somebody starts up with me, I don’t know what'll happen. But 
I think I'll do all right.” 

Joe then asked me how the letter had gone over. I told him that his mother 
had taken it pretty badly. He started to cry and his hands started to shake: 
He was pale and asked me if I had a hankie. I gave him the hankie and he 
dried his eyes. He said, that that was the thing that hurt him most of all. 
He said he didn’t mind doing the time, but to hurt his mother really killed him 
and turned him all funny inside. 

He asked me to tell Hal to see Bub about giving some money to his mother and 
taking care of her. 

I told him what the fellows had said about his mother and he said that the guys 
were all right. He appreciated anything that would be done for his mother 
because this is what really concerned him most of all. 

He continued saying that he felt he deserved time. He knew he was going 
to get it, and really, he knew that he committeed a serious crime. He said that a 
lot of the things they had said about him weren’t true, selling to teen-agers and 
all that, but nevertheless he knew now how wrong he was in pushing narcotics. 
While he deserved time, he felt that 3 years was a little high, but nevertheless 
he wasn't going to cry about it. He was going to do his time and when he comes 
out, he’s going to try to make something of his life. 

He said the last working experience had helped him very much. He knew 
now what he wanted; To get married, have a family, lead a clean life, and 
never have to worry about cops or hurting people. I gave him a pack of cig- 
arettes and told him that the fellows were trying to get some money together. 
I asked him if there was anything else he wanted me to do. He told me to speak 
to Brownie about having June write to him. He wants his mother, June, and me 
to write. He said if she wanted to write to him, but if she felt there was some- 
thing wrong about writing to a guy in jail, the hell with it. He said he still 
liked her very much and would write to her. 

We talked some more about what he would do when he got into prison per- 
mantly, about picking up a trade, about learning how to write better and to 
speak more English. He was concerned about going where Yankee was lest 
there be trouble if one of them lost his temper. But then he reconsidered it 
and said, “Well I think I know now that I wouldn’t do anything. There's 
nothing worse than being cooped up in here, A. S., and I'll never do anything 
that will send me back to prison. I’m not saying this to impress you, because 
I don’t have to, A. S., I think we can be frank; but as I see it, it’s not so much 
that I’m trying to be good. It’s just that I know I was wrong and I never 
want to go through it again.” 

We talked about the Army and the fellows until the warden announced the 
end of the visit. 

We shook hands; I said that I would be back soon to see him; he said to 
give his regards to everyone. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the worker's role in helping Joe who believes he is about to be 
sentenced ? 


2. How does he discharge this role? 

8. What plans should be made for followup? 

4. What is worker’s role in visiting prison? 

5. How do you evaluate Joe’s adjustment at this point? 

6. What is worker’s role in preparing him for return to the neighborhood? 


REDIRECTING TEEN-AGE GANGS 


(Paper presented by James E. McCarthy, director of group work and recreation, 


New York City Youth Board, at Ohio Welfare Conference, Columbus, Ohio, 
November 18, 1953) 


It was with very real pleasure that I received Miss Ray’s invitation to partici- 
pate with you in the annual meeting of the Ohio Welfare Conference. We at the 
New York City Youth Board appreciate the opportunity of being able to share ex- 
periences with colleagues in other parts of the country regarding what we think 
is one of the most challenging problems in the field of delinquency prevention, 
namely work with antisocial street clubs or gangs. 

The timeliness of our topic is perhaps most dramatically illustrated by the 
fact that today in Washington, the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency is opening its hearings and has given a high priority to the considera- 
tion of teen-age gangs. In fact, as we are meeting this morning, one of our 
workers is testifying before the committee as to the causes and extent of the prob- 
lem as we see it in New York. 

It is appropriate that the committee take an overall view of this problem 
because nationally there is increased concern regarding antisocial activities of 
teen-age gangs, and at the same time, there has been a mushrooming of a wide 
variety of approaches for coping with it. They vary from the establishment 
of special service units by social agencies to attempts by official agencies to break 
up gang groups. Their methods are, to say the least, divergent. Included are: 
The assignment of social workers to work directly with gangs; the designation by 
police departments of either, and sometimes both, kindly well-intentioned youth 
patrolmen as gang workers to develop athletic programs—or muscular plain- 
clothesmen to “muss ’em up” and “keep ’em on the move,” the voluntary and 
sporadic efforts of civic and service organizations to “solve the teen-age prob- 
lem”; programs based on the assumption that gang membership, of necessity, 
constitutes abnormal behavior requiring either intensive psychiatric treatment — 
or removal from the community; or perhaps the neatest approach of all, the ~ 
capsule prescription of a children’s court judge in an eastern city who not so long 
ago banned the wearing of club jackets by teen-agers as a solution to the gang 
problem in his community. 

In view of the confusion which the foregoing illustrates, it is quite evident that 
there is a need for those of us who are concerned about unaffiliated teen-age 
groups to examine the nature of the problem, the extent of the problem, and 
finally to move toward a common denominator in approaching the problem. 

While there would be little value in engaging in a discussion of the semantics 
involved, a hard look at what is implicit in the concept “Teen-age Gang” may 
offer clues to the nature of the problem. In considering teen-agers we would all 
agree that one of the basic needs of this age group is intimate group associations 
with their peers. Such natural groupings, whether in the form of clubs, gangs, 
cliques, fraternities, or sororities, are common among teen-agers at all economic 
levels, in all cultural settings and in rural as well as urban areas. One can see 
such groups on street corners whether one lives in Chicago, Ill., Smackover, Ark., 
or Brooklyn, U. S. A. They swarm in front of candy stores, in theaters, vacant 
lots and drift in herds down Main Street after school or the movies. To them 
the club is serious business. They organize with sweaters, passwords, initiations 
and officers. They represent the large majority of young persons in our commu- 
nities we call adolescents ; they are carrying out a normal behavior pattern which 
is a particular characteristic of this age group. This type of association is an 
important medium for the teen-ager’s development from childhood to adult life. 
It not only provides adolescents with opportunities to emancipate themselves from 
adults, but also to begin to take responsibility for working things out for them- | 
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selves. By this means, also, they gain the security which arises from acceptance 
by one’s contemporaries, begin to establish liaison with the opposite sex and 
develop capacities for group loyalty, cooperation, leadership and responsibility. 
Because of the tremendous potential for “we-ness” in this type of association 
coupled with adolescents’ capacity for intense loyalty, we not infrequently observe 
the development of chauvinistic tendencies, including isolation and excessive 
competitiveness. When such rivalries are channeled into athletic contests, 
dances, houseparties and other forms of social and community activities, and 
when isolation is broken down through intergroup associations such as councils, 
federations, leagues, etc., the results for the individuals and groups involved are 
usually positive. Social, cultural, athletic, and democratic skills are developed 
and status, prestige, and new experiences result. 

What then, if any, is the relationship between teen-agers’ need for peer group 
association and the gang? Our observations at the youth board coincide with 
the earlier observations of others who have worked closely with such groups in- 
cluding Alston, Crawford, Dumpson, Hogrefe, McKay, Redl, Clifford Shaw, WG. 
Howland Shaw, Whyte, and others. They indicate that gang participation rep- 
resents—no more nor less—than natural group associations which have, in vary- 
ing degrees, become diverted into antisocial directions. 

Interestingly enough, the term “gang” is rarely if ever used by the teen-agers 
themselves to describe their own groups. Rather, it is the clique, club, “our boys”, 
the team, ete. This point is made in passing only to establish the fact that mem- 
bers of most such groups do not view their associations as so-called gangster 
activities—rather, this label has been attached to them by the adult community 
who confuse their associations and activities with those of the organized adult 
underworld. 

Realistically, in communities throughout the country, a substantial number of 
“street clubs,” our term at the youth board for such groups, not finding adequate 
satisfactions for their needs through socially acceptable activities, have developed 
antisocial patterns of behavior. ‘They seek and receive recognition, prestige, ex- 
citement, new experience, and release of hostility toward authority through a 
variety of activities including open street warfare between rival groups, hot- 
rod racing, sexual deviations, scape goating, of groups different from themselves, 
as well as among themselves, vandalism, escapist activities including excessive 
use of alcohol, drugs, and other similar forms of behavior. 

Many have raised the question as to the reason why, if teen-age peer associa- 
tions are both natural and have very real constructive potentialities, some street 
clubs develop antisocial behavior patterns. While it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to examine this question intensively or extensively, it may be wise to re- 
flect briefly on some of the problems our teen-agers have been and are facing. 
During their entire lives, their country has either been preparing for war, at 
war, in a cold war, or involved in an international police action. Actually, they 
are our first generation that has been faced with compulsory military training. 
Thus, at a period in life when security is of particular importance, they are sur- 
rounded by uncertainty and problems not of their own making. In addition, all 
too many of them have suffered the ravages of family disorganization, economic 
deprivation, racial or religious discrimination, disterted ethical values, poor hous- 
ing, and inadequate educational, recreational, vocational, and health facilities. 
Finally, it should not be overlooked that we as social workers, whether in in- 
dividual or group services, have not developed sufficiently effective ways of reach- 
ing teen-agers generally. A scrutiny of the statistics of many leisure time agencies 
shows a marked decrease in participation at the teen-age level. Casework or 
treatment agencies also are much more effective with children and adults than 
with this age group. This failure on our part is of particular significance when 
we consider that this period of life is one which, because of the rapid growth 
and changes involved presents problems which should and could be helped by 
our services. If we are going to meet our responsibility to our teen-agers in any 
appreciable way, we must find new and more creative ways of reaching and 
helping them. 

In turning to the consideration of the extent of antisocial street club be- 
havior, it is impossible to determine with any accuracy, what the picture is on 
a national level. In New York City, we have had the largest concentration of 
such activities. From the middle to the late forties, not less than 12 teen-agers 
annually were killed in street club fights. Innumerable others suffered serious 
injuries. While street fighting represented the activity of major concern to the 
New York community, vandalism, scapegoating, sexual deviations and the use 
of escapist mechanisms were not uncommon among street clubs. 
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During the past 2 years we have learned of increasing concern in several 
communities regarding antisocial street club behavior. Los Angeles has been 
coping with the problem through the special service units of the Los Angeles 
youth project. Boston is presently faced with increasing street club activities 
and the council of social agencies there is in the process of developing a program. 
Toronto and Philadelphia are also currently establishing projects. Concern about 
the problem has been expressed by agencies in Cleveland, Easton, Newark, 
New Haven, and Hartford. This listing represents only those communities 
which have been in communication with the youth board. It is in no sense 
meat to be a complete listing either of those communities faced with the prob- 
lem or those that have set up programs to cope with it. 

Having considered the nature and extent of the street club problem, we can now 
consider approaches to cope with it. As a springboard for our discussion, I 
would like to share with you some of the experiences we have had at the youth 
board. 

As a point of reference, perhaps it should be pointed out, that the youth board 
is a public agency operating on State and city funds and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of developing a broad delinquency prevention program including 
work with street clubs. Initially the board examined experiences of its own 
and other communities in coping with street clubs. It was observed that leisure 
time agencies, including boys’ clubs, settlement houses, and community centers, 
had not been able to make an impact on the problem. In spite of their well- 
meaning endeavors in this direction, attempts to work with gangs in building- 
centered programs usually had negative effects on the overall program of the 
agencies. Moreover, because of limited budgets, wnderstaffing, and in some in- 
stances adherence to traditional methods the agencies had not been suecessful in 
developing specialized approaches to these greups. 

It was also noted that in some instances protection of the community had 
necessitated police action. However, because the function of the police is pri- 
marily focused toward community protection and not geared to rehabilitation 
of street clubs and their members, it was felt that this approach had been un- 
productive. Because of the seriousness of the situation coupled with the lack 
of success of existing methods as well as the complex nature of the problem, the 
youth board turned to and carefully looked at experimental approaches. 

The most significant of these experiments known as the area approach, was 
inaugurated by Clifford Shaw in the Chicago area projects. The method was 
further experimented with and developed by: The Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress in both Chicago and New York, 
the Cleveland and Detroit area projects, the Central Harlem Street Club project 
of the Welfare Council of New York City, the Los Angeles youth project and the 
Tompkins Square project of the Brooklyn Council for Social Planning. The area 
approach, though varied as applied in the several projects, has certain common 
factors. In most instances it involves a program of community organization on 
a neighborhood level, stressing grassroots participation of local residents and the 
utilization and strengthening of indigenous adult leadership. In terms of direct 
work with street clubs, the method involves sending workers into the streets to 
locate the groups in their hangouts. Once contact is established the workers 
seek to gain the groups’ acceptance for the purpose of rechanneling their anti- 
social behavior patterns in socially acceptable directions. As it was developed, 
the area approach gave evidence of being a productive approach. 

In terms of actually doing something about the problem, the Youth Board 
in 1948 began by making a financial grant to the Central Harlem Street Club 
project for the expansion of its work. Later in 1949 when the youth board’s 
“vear-round program of extended services for children and youth in areas of 
greatest need” was inaugurated, it included further experimentation in work 
with street clubs. Inasmuch as the central Harlem project was at that time 
continuing to develop the area-project method, the youth beard decided to ex- 
periment with the assignment of street-club workers to settlement houses, and 
community centers in neighborhoods which were experiencing conflict. The plan 
called for the workers to be detached from the regular program of the agency 
and to work with clubs in the streets. Because these workers were assigned 
to work outside the agencies, their titles grew from their function and they 
became known as detached workers and the method as the detached-worker ap 
proach. Seven such projects were undertaken with voluntary agencies. During 
a period which varied from 10 to 18 months, the projects were reviewed and 
evaluated. It was noted that there was wide variation in the application of 
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the method by the several agencies. Some used the worker as a recruiter, others 
worked with unaffiliated rather than antisocial groups. One agency which was 
associated with a public law-enforcement program encountered conflict between 
its primary function and the confidential relationship required between the de- 
tached worker and the club. All of the agencies experienced problems in pro- 
viding technical supervision for their workers. Therefore, in December 1950, 
the youth board terminated this program. A joint evaluation by the agencies 
and the youth board concluded that, “Because of the experimental nature of 
detached-worker services, closely coordinated technical supervision is required for 
all such projects. Therefore, detached-worker projects should be conducted at 
this time exclusively as a direct operation of the youth board.” 

The Youth Board had an additional opportunity to work experimentally with 
street Clubs while operating a community center in a neighborhood in which there 
was considerable antisocial street club activity. This experience, while of limited 
duration, indicated that effective work with street clubs can be done within the 
framework of a regular youth-serving agency provided the agency has an 
accepting reaching-out attitude toward hard-to-reach groups and has sufficient 
staff, both quantitatively and qualitatively, to cope with the problems involved 
Furthermore, out of this experience the board learned that if work with street 
clubs was to be effective, it had to be applied on a saturation basis, namely ; all 
antisocial groups in contact with each other withim a given geographical area 
have to be worked with simultaneously. 

The sum total of the Youth Board's preliminary experience in work with street 
clubs indicated that because of the experimental nature of the work, the need 
for coordinated effort, for specialized supervision and training, and for an 
integrated research program, a special demonstration project directly operated 
by the Youth Board provided the most practical approach. Thus the Board in 
1950, when confronted with the urgent need to develop a plan to cope with 
intensified street-club activity in Brooklyn decided to apply this integrated 
approach. 

While the enumeration of details of organization usually should be avoided, 
it seems indicated, because of the experimental nature of this endeavor, to in- 
clude some of the steps involved. The first consideration in launching the project 
was the formation of a technical advisory committee composed of representatives 
of the public and voluntary social agencies, the police, the churches, civic organi- 
zations, and the schools. This was done to insure that those who were most 
intimately concerned with the problem could participate in the project's develop- 
ment from the very beginning. The personnel of the committee was selected 
solely on the basis of demonstrated professional conipetance in the area of youth 
activities. The chief assistant district attorney of Kings County was appointed 
chairman and a member of the Youth Board’s administrative staff ftinctioned 
as secretary to the committee. The committee in turn authorized the establish- 
ment of four subcommittees ; namely, personnel, location, methods, and research. 

The subcommittee on personnel: was the first to be activated. Its initial task 
was to pafticipate with staff in the development of qualifications for personnel. 
Previous experience had demonstrated that workers on projects of this type 
would have to be able to deal effectively with street-club members in their own 
natural settings. It was evident, therefore, that the success of the project would 
depend latgely on the personalities, skills, and techriiques of the workers. It 
was further agreed that they must have the capacity to understand and deeply 
appreciate the communities in Which the boys live and operate ; an understanding 
of individual and group behavior, skills in growp work and recreation: and a 
high degree of flexibility in their attitudes. 

The subcommittee on locafions was composed largely of representatives of 
the district attorney’s office, the youth counsel bureau and the juvenile aid burean 
of the police department, because they had firsthand opportunities for contact 
with antisocial street-club activities. On the basis of police and court records, 
probation reports, past histories of gang conflicts, school records, community 
opinion and experiences of the grotp work, and recreation agencies, it was de- 
termined that two areas, namely, Bedford-Stuyvesant and South Brooklyn were 
the focal points of gang conflict in fhe borotigh. Therefore, workers were as- 
signed on a saturation basis to the principal antisocial groups in both areas. 

The subcommittee on methods tas been in continuing contact with operational 
developments of the project. It has facilitated the development of positive work- 
ing relationships with police, court, school, and social-agency personnel. When 
operational ‘problems Have arisen, the snbcommittee has been involved. For ex- 
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ample, it played a significant role in assisting the staff to clarify its relationships 
with the police. In view of the worker’s dual responsibility, namely, to the boys 
with whom he is working as well as to the overall community this represented 
a very delicate area. However, with the assistance of the subcommittee, a sound 
and workable policy has been developed. 

To cover the development of this policy fully is beyond the scope of this paper. 
However, it can be said that in practice it protects the confidentiality of the 
relationship between the worker and the club member, yet at the same time 
keeps the juvenile aid bureau of the police department currently informed of 
pending or actual conflicts. The subcommittee also has participated in helping 
the staff ciarify the function of the project in regard to community organiza- 
tion. Most earlier area projects had coupled direct services with community 
organization on a neighborhood level. However, after carefully considering the 
opinion of experts in the field of community organization, as well as reviewing 
the experience of other projects, it was agreed that the responsibility for direct 
services to street clubs should be kept separate from the function of community 
organization. It was agreed, therefore, that the overall community organiza- 
tion aspects of the project were the responsibility of the Welfare and Health 
Council and its regional affiliates. The project, however, participates actively 
as a member agency in the regional councils in the neighborhoods in which it 
operates. It should be noted also that the project has been interested in the 
active participation of neighborhood citizens focused around the need of the 
young people associated with the project. 

The subcommittee on research is composed of representatives of the advisory 
committee of the project and of the Youth Board's technical advisory committee 
on research. The experimental nature of the work has made it imperative that 
methods for evaluation be developed and applied concurrently with field opera- 
tions. The subcommittee developed a research plan which included the 
following: 

1. A description of socioeconomic background of the geographical areas served 
by the project. 

2. Compilation of schedules regarding social data on clubs and individual 
members designed to indicate changes in both group and individual attitudes 
and behavior patterns. 

8. Analysis of process records and quarterly summaries. 

In terms of the work with street clubs, the project’s approach has involved the 
application of sound, generic social-work principles. Depending upon the situa- 
tion, it has used group and casework methods or combines them. However, in 
contrast to the group worker or caseworker, who functions within the formal 
agency setting and to whom clients usually come with some degree of awareness 
of the services of the agency, the street-club worker is a stranger who enters 
the lives of the boys without their request for help. 

As a basis for work with street clubs, the following principles were formulated 
by the youth board staff: 

1. Participation in a street club, like participation in any natural group, is a 
part of the growing-up process of adolescence. Such primary group associations 
possess potentialities for positive growth and development. Through such a 
group, the individual can gain security and develop positive ways of living with 
other individuals. Within the structure of his group the individual can develop 
such characteristics as loyalty, leadership, and community responsibility. 

2. While the protection of the community at times necessitates the use of re- 
pressive measures in dealing with the antisocial street clubs, these methods do nat 
bring about basic changes in attitudes or behavior. 

3. Street-club members can be reached and will respond to sympathy, accept- 
ance, affection, and understanding when approached by adults who possess these 
characteristics and reach out to them on their own level. 

4. The positive relationship that is developed between a worker and a street 
club can serve as a catalytic agent for modifying antisocial attitudes and be- 
havior. This relationship can also be used to enable the individual member to 
meet his needs in more positive ways. 

5. To be effective, work with street clubs must be coordinated, unified, and 
applied on a saturation basis. 

6. Because of the close relationship that workers necessarily must develop with 
club members, and because of such factors as group loyalty, distrust, and fear 
of other clubs, it is imperative that a worker be assigned to only one club. 

On the basis of these assumptions, the following goals were formulated: 

1. Reduction of antisocial behavior, particularly street fighting. 
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Friendly relationships with other street clubs. 
3. Increased democratic participation within the club. 
. Broadened social horizons. 
. Responsibility for self-direction. 
3. Improved personal and social adjustment of the individual. 
. Improved community relations. 

In terms of implementing these principles the sine qua non was the establish- 
ment of positive meaningful relationships with the clubs and their members. 
Three phases are involved in building such relationships. They include locating 
the club, establishing contact, and gaining acceptance. 

In locating the clubs, workers used various sources to pinpoint the exact loca- 
tion of the groups to which they were assigned. In spite of the comprehensive 
information secured from the official agencies, supplementary data had to be 
obtained in various ways. Workers visited schools and social agencies and 
talked with many people in the assigned areas. Names of boys and groups were 
copied from tenement walls, hallways, and subway billboards. Theaters and 
other recreational facilities were visited. Many hours were spent in observing 
groups of teen-agers standing on street corners, coming from school, going to 
candy stores, theaters, and the like. 

Making contact with clubs was accomplished by hanging around, or by being 
introduced to some of the members through an agency used by the clubs. 

Often workers sought out likely candy stores, street corners, or poolrooms 
and just hung around. Gradually they began to participate as friendly, inter- 
ested adults. As they became familiar figures, they began to single out particu- 
lar boys who, from observation seemed to be persons of importance and struck 
up conversations with them. They talked about anything—the latest basket- 
ball score, the weather, or some important local event. The workers found that 
shooting pool, playing jukeboxes, knowing the latest records, and understanding 
local slang were useful tools in both making and developing contacts. In other 
situations, workers associated themselves in an informal way with a commu- 
nity agency that was used by a particular club. They were careful to choose only 
those agencies that the clubs used or those toward which they were not hostile. 

When contact was established the workers concentrated on gaining the club’s 
acceptance. This was a slow and painstaking process which deepened only 
through testing and retesting. The boys were intensely suspicious of the workers 
who behaved unlike the majority of adults they had previously known. They 
thought the workers were cops, FBI agents, dope peddlers, or shysters. Actu- 
ally the workers made greater movement in terms of gaining acceptance through 
concrete actions, rather than through any verbal statements. Most often these 
took the form of helping boys get jobs, coaching teams, passing around cigarettes, 
paying for pool, or visiting boys in jail and accompanying them to court. 

Workers knew they had the club’s confidence when the boys began to recount 
in their presence specific information about their former and present antisocial 
activities. Indications of greater acceptance were invitations to vist their hang- 
outs, their homes, as well as involvement in intimate discussions about their 
families, their girl friends, their hopes, and their troubles, which often lasted 
until the early hours of the morning. When relationships had developed to this 
point, workers were then able to fully interpret the fact that they had been 
assigned by the youth board to work with street clubs because they had fought 
other clubs. Workers expressed their confidence that the boys wanted to and 
could change their patterns of behavior. They made it clear, however, that 
while they accepted and liked the boys, they did not accept or go along with their 
antisocial activities. After the club members understood this interpretation and 
continued to confide and accept the workers as friendly helping adults, it was 
assumed that acceptance had been gained and meaningful relationships estab- 
lished. This process took from 3 to 7 months. 

The relationships thus established were focused by the workers toward helping 
the clubs and their members develop more constructive group and individual 
behavior patterns. On a group basis the clubs were helped around their interests 
and needs in a variety of ways. The workers assisted in the organization of 
social clubs, athletic teams, dances, and other activities. Inasmuch as many of 
the conflicts stemmed from a need for status or “rep” for being the “baddest,” 
it was assumed that if a club gained sufficient status through socially acceptable 
activities. the members would not need to maintain their “rep” through fighting. 
When conflict situations occurred the workers attempted to prevent open warfare 
through consultations with the leaders of the clubs involved. If such measures 
did not prevent outbreaks, the workers endeavored to contain the extent and 
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duration of the conflict through mediation. In addition effort was made to 
reduce other forms of antisocial behavior including excessive drinking, use of — 
narcotics, sexual promiscuity, exploitation and scapegoating of individual mem- 
bers. Since many of the clubs were autocratically controlled, steps were taken 
to stimulate broader participation by individual members. Moreover, the workers 
attempted to promote the development of a code of sound social values. When 
clubs were ready, the workers fostered overall interclub participation and | 
cooperation. 

On an individual basis the workers attempted to help the boys through ma- — 
nipulating the environment, that is, helping them with problems related to fam- 
ily, school, girl friends, finding jobs, and assisting when they were in trouble © 
with the law. In addition the workers attempted to help club members develop — 
a better understanding of themselves and a more realistic appraisal of their 
surroundings. When some individuals manifested serious maladjustments the — 
workers tried to help them develop insight into their problems and a readiness ~ 
to accept referral for treatment. In casework terms the workers utilized en- © 
vironmental manipulation, supportive therapy, and when indicated and possible, © 
referral to treatment and other community agencies. 3 

In essence working with street clubs involves the establishment of meaning- 
ful relationships between the workers and club members so that these relation- © 
ships once established can be utilized for the redirection of the antisocial atti- ~ 
tudes and activities. 

In reviewing the relatively brief period of the operation of this project, we 
have noted the following tentative conclusions: 

1. Work with street clubs is not a panacea for all of the problems of street 
clubs and their members. : 
2. Such methods do not represent an isolated, particularistic approach to the 

problem. 

3. While much has been learned about how to work with street clubs and 
their members, there is still much that remains unknown. 

As to the first point, it should be remembered that the basic underlying rea- 
sons why street clubs develop antisocial patterns are complex and deeply rooted 
in our society. Workers on the project are not able to directly modify such | 
causative factors as broken homes, distorted values, poor housing, discrimina- ~ 
tion, and other social and economic inequities. However, they can concentrate ~ 
on the development of the latent potentialities of the young persons with whom 
they are working, helping them build richer, more creative and more socially 
acceptable patterns of behavior. Considered within this limited framework, it 
can be reliably stated that the so-called street club or detached worker method 
developed by the youth board and other preceding projects, represents the most 
effective method presently known for redirecting the antisocial activities of © 
street clubs. a 

In considering the second point, i. e., that work with street clubs is not an 
isolated particularistic approach, it should be borne in mind that this method, to ~ 
be effective, requires the closest cooperation with all other agencies which either ~ 
have or should have impact on the lives of the street-club members. The needs 
as well as the problems of the members are multiple. Only through the dynamic 
cooperation and the close coordination of the work of the project with churches. — 
schools, police, social agencies, community centers and other social and civic © 
organizations of the neighborhoods involved, can the goals of the program be 
fully achieved. 

When the complexities of the problem are considered, the third point is no 
doubt self-evident, namely, that while much has been learned about street clups 
and methods of working with them, the approach is still experimental and further 
study and effort are needed to develop greater understanding and even more 
effective methods. In its present stage of development, the street-club approach 
ean effectively prevent and/or mediate intergang conflict. Thereby it can pre- 
vent continuing and large-scale warfare which in the past has led to death and © 
injury for numerous teen-agers. Moreover, through their relationships the 7 
workers enable the clubs to function more positively. Indigenous leadership is 
helped to develop more democratic procedures and the groups begin to engage in 
constructive activities such as athletics, parties, discussions, and trips through | 
which the members achieve new skills and broaden their interests. In terms cf 7 
individual relationships between the workers and the club members, they are © 
for the most part supportive, with the workers concentrating on environmental! 
manipulation to effect change. In reality it comes down, more or less, to 4 
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question of holding the line until the process of maturation carries most of the 
youngsters out of the dangerous adolescent period and into young adulthood, 

For those street-club members whose personality problems require a deeper 
level of therapy, much remains to be done. Whether the emphasis in future work 
with this hard core should be on group or individual therapy remains to be de- 
termined. In this regard the project is striving not only to find ways and means 
of bringing youngsters requiring such services to a point of readiness for therapy, 
but also of achieving a state of readiness on the part of treatment agencies to 
reach out and extend their services in more flexible, dynamic ways. In this re- 
gard the overall resources of the youth board are concentrating on developing 
techniques and ways of bringing needed treatment services and teen-agers to- 
gether. What is learned in this process should be of real value to this and 
similar projects. Also on the frontiers of learning are other challenging prob- 
lems, including the development of both group and individual methods for stimn- 
lating change by members in their values and attitudes toward social institutions 
such as the home, the family, the church, the police, the school, and work. 

The years ahead will test one of the basic premises of the project—that through 
the development of more socially acceptable patterns of behavior by the anti- 
social clubs of a particular neighborhood, the overall pattern of group life of 
the youth of that neighborhood will be positively influenced. It is contended 
that as the pattern is set for a club and its members to achieve status through 
socially constructive activities, their friends and younger brothers will follow 
the new direction, rather than revert to the antisocial pattern which had formerly 
been passed on from senior to junior club. 

It can be said in summary that like all endeavors, work with street clubs has 
three phases, a beginning, a middle, and an end - The beginning phase is that of 
locating and establishing contact with the clubs involved. The middle phase, in 
which most of our work presently falls, is the development of effective ways of 
redirecting attitudes and activities of the groups and their members. The final 
phase is the termination of relationships with the clubs and their members and, 
when indicated, the transfer of these relationships to on-going youth-serving 
agencies in the community. It must be borne in mind, however, that the youth 
boards’ work with antisocial street clubs is only a pilot project. From the long 
view, gains to be made by the project will be meaningful only if the youth- 
serving agencies of the communtiy ultimately incorporate this approach into 
their continuing programs of services to those neighborhoods where such prob- 
lems exist. 

In conclusion, our experience in working with antisocial street clubs has 
convinced us that the “reaching out” process utilized in this project has im- 
plications for the field of social work beyond the area of work with antisocial 
groups. We believe that the same approach can and should be applied to the 
many unaffiliated, but not necessarily antisocial groups, who are not now being 
served by youth-serving agencies. It may be that this is one of the more impor- 
tant learnings to come out of our.project, because if implemented, agencies can 
begin to reach and have positive impact on vast numbers of youngsters who have 
not responded to our programs as they are presently offered. As necessary as 
its effective work with antisocial groups, in terms of delinquency prevention, we 
must not overlook the positive contributions that can be made through helping 
unreached young people in unaffiliated groups to weather the stresses of adoles- 
cence and realize their potentialities in adult life. By reexamining and vitalizing 
our work with teen-agers the field of social work can contribute greatly to 
strengthening our Nations’ greatest asset—our youth. We must not forget 
that they will be our citizens of tomorrow and the kind of citizens they will be 
they are now becoming. 


Mr. Epersterx. Do you know to what extent the work of your or- 
ganization is being conveyed to or being copied by other communities 
not only in this State but in the Nation? 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir. The total youth board program has not 
been copied as such by other communities but various aspects of it 
have been. I understand that Boston has a project that is financed 
by volunteer funds for work with antisocial gangs in the Roxbury 
section. Los Angeles has several projects working with antisocial 
gangs. I understand Detroit has developed a youth board along the 
same lines or similar lines to the New York City Youth Board. 
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In are Japan, a youth board has been developed on very similar 
lines to the youth board. The welfare council in Chicago I under- 
stand, has been developing and I don’t know to what extent has de- 
veloped, a program similar to ours. There are I would say, about 
10 to 15 different communities in the country that have begun to 
take on certain aspects. The major point is that they have adopted 
this so-called aggressive approach of reaching out to families and 
children who do not ask for service but still have multiple problems, 

Mr. Epetsrern. Is there any considerable group of children, even | 
within the areas in which you work, who are not yet touched by the | 
work that you are doing, who would seem to be beyond your reach? | 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes. We feel there is a large group of children that | 
we are not reaching. One of our concerns is the unaffiliated groups | 
who are not antisocial groups but who just hang around street corners 
and poolrooms and candy stores, who have no plan of activity and | 
nothing to do and are just lethargic and apathetic about what they can | 
do or should be doing. 

For some reason or other they are not attracted to the community © 
centers and settlement houses. Most of them I think would probably ~ 
like to have their own clubs, just as young people in college and so 
forth have their own fraternity houses. 

Their energies need to be harnessed and mobilized into constructive | 
channels. As a matter of fact, we have a projected program for deal- | 
ing with these youngsters just as we have had to deal with the real © 
antisocial gangs. We have a much easier job we feel. We would like 
to attempt that now rather than wait until it develops into something — 
that would be more harmful, too. The youth board has a potential © 


of reaching some 175,000 children, and then their families over and — 


above that. That really is a small number when you consider that | 
each area in which we work has a population of 200,000 or more people. © 
Certainly a certain percentage of those people are involved in some | 
sort of difficulties and have problems. We feel that we need to inten- | 
sify our services and expand our services in the areas in which we are | 
working and we also need to go into new areas in the city where we | 
have not been able to go. ty 

Mr. Epetstern. Then, for the record, you feel that there is a great © 
field of operation that you can really see and plan for and program for © 
in the field of prevention, not just social work in the field of handling | 
the delinquents themselves ? i 

Mr. Wuetan. Yes, sir. I would strongly recommend the area of | 
prevention as one of the greatest needs that we have right now. j 

Mr. Epetstern. That is all. 

Chairman Lenman. Any questions, Mr. James? 

Mr. James. No questions. 

Chairman Lenman. I have just one or two questions. 

The mayor referred to a new report that was in the course of prepa- 
ration, that he expected to have on his desk within a reasonable time. © 
I was wondering whether that was a report of the youth board, an ad- 
ditional report of the youth board and if so, if you knew when it | 
would be ready for publication ? 

Mr. Wuetan. I don’t exactly know to which one he is referring, 
sir. Several are in the process of development. It may be a report 
on the courts or it might be a report on foster care services for chil- 
dren. Iam not sure. 
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Chairman Lenman. He did not identify it. He did make a refer- 
ence to it. 

Mr. Wuetay. It is not a youth board report. 

Chairman Lenman. One final question: Do you feel that if this bill 
or a similar bill was enacted giving Federal aid in this situation, it 
would act as a stimulus to the States of the Nation to make greatly in- 
creased efforts to cope with this? 

Mr. Wue an. I can only.answer very positively, Senator Lehman, 
in regard to that question. I have been throughout the United States 
over the past 2 or 3 years—almost in every large community—and cer- 
tainly have discussed this whole question with many State officials. 
The biggest stumbling block as I see it is the lack of finances. Although 
they believe in the concepts that we propound and they would like 
to get something started, it is largely a question of money. I am sure 
that if funds were available that we would match these funds or cer- 
tainly make a very definite contribution to get programs under way. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. Your testi- 
mony has been very helpful. 

Dr. McCloskey, I am very glad indeed that you were able to be here. 
I know it meant a considerable effort and sacrifice on your part. 

Dr. McCloskey, as most of the other witnesses who have appeared 
here, is a very old friend of mine in whom I have very full confidence. 
I look forward to hearing you, Dr. McCloskey. 

Mr. McCtosxey. I am glad to be here and the temptation is very 
great to pay publicly my debt of gratitude to you not only for your 
example as a citizen, as an example o1 public legislator, or because 
of your own intrinsic worth and struggle for the human welfare all 
through your life. 

It has been a great satisfaction to me as a slightly younger man to 
have you as an outstanding example of the best kind of life and serv- 
ice in America. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. But I want to 
point out that you are a mere baby as compared to me. 

Will you proceed ? 





STATEMENT OF MARK McCLOSKEY, CHAIRMAN, NEW YORK STATE 
YOUTH COMMISSION 


Mr. McCtoskey. I suppose—I haven’t much experience at this kind 
of business—I suppose the first thing I ought to do is identify myself 
as the chairman of the New York State Youth Commission. I will 
run down an outline, Senator, if I may, 2 or 3 things that the State 
Youth Commission is doing, not in detail because I think that could 
be presented in a statement that will be clear, succinct, and in keeping 
with the statements that were made by others who testified here before 
your subcommittee. 

The State Youth Commission this year will spend about $2 million 
in stimulation money, helping up through the State of New York a 
great many communities do some simple and necessary things for the 
provision of recreation here and there; to share the cost of initiating 
probation service, visiting teachers in some communities, helping police 
athletic leagues, child guidance care. It really is stimulation money 
to help a community get under way. One of the very pleasant things 
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I have to report to you is that the stimulation money brings out and 
multiplies the resources that are established in communities. A rough 
estimate, I suppose, would be that for every dollar the State has put 
into venture capital in this way, roughly about $3.50 has been added 
by the community. I think that Mr. Whelan’s testimony sort of bears 
that out. The State put about a million dollars in the San York City 
program, and he said that he had a projected budget of $5 million for 
the work of his organization. 

_ One of the first things I wanted to say is that stimulation money 
is valuable money because it does multiply itself and because even 
small sums, as very often is the case upstate, brings not only the pur- 
chased commodity of personnel service but then it brings a great 
deal of community interest and concern as well. 

It helps to knit together communities on the basis of their general 
concern for this problem we are talking about today. 

About 98 percent of the cities in the State and about 75 percent of 
the villages of the States and 52 percent of the towns and in some cases 
the counties have organized. We work on all those levels. That 
indicates that you can work with various levels of government in a 
cooperative fashion and it is not as difficult as people are sometimes 
led to believe. 

I might say that recently we have been engaged in trying to go 
through the State—we have in 11 cities, Senator, pulled together the 
concerned people: parents, the law enforcement officers, the social 


agencies, psychiatrists, health people, teachers, education, the whole | 


scheme of people who are concerned with the development and growth 


of children in the State. We are not yet prepared to tell you the | 


results of the deliberation of 3,200 or 3,300 people who came together. 
The first thing I thought was valuable about it was the fact that the 
temporary State commission on youth delinquency made these poeple 
responsible for the look at themselves. As we do sometimes, we 
recognize the gaps, the lacks that there are in our services, although 
we don’t admit it publicly and we attempt to rectify and change the 
approaches and fill up and strengthen the weak spots. . 
In addition I should say just one more word about our own organi- 
zation, the State youth commission. In its ordinary job we have a 
small core of technical people who attempt to help through the State 
not in slanting the strength of communities but in supporting their 
efforts, giving them an opportunity patiently to look at their own job, 


and help them with surveys and other technical information. We © 


have a small service of public education, common education using films 
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and a whole host of other visual aids because this job—and I would | 


like to speak about that later—is going to involve a considerable 
adult education program in many ways. 

We have made one or two advances in the State in an effort to pro- 
vide facilities for young ones who have to be separated from their 
families by starting an outdoor camp. That has come up again and 
again. But an opportunity to have children in a satisfactory and 
open, less guarded arrangement than ordinary has to be the case. 


Another thing that is of interest is that the State passed a law at 
the last session which made it possible for communities to share the — 


cost not only of the public but of the voluntary detention homes for 
young people. 
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The purpose of it was to encourage the voluntary agencies to main- 
tain the number of places, usually small places, smaller than the State 
institutions where young ones could be cared for. 

I think that was an excellent move. 

The State also provided additional money last year to stimulate 
probation on the grounds that well-selected good probation work 
would generally screen out from the courts or in cooperation with 
the courts, would make it less necessary to send as many children 
away to institutions—lessen the number of children sent away and 
try to get them ironed out, if you will, in their own communities. 

I think it would be interesting for just a minute to talk about the 
recent State conference, because before we set up this conference we 
looked at the report that came out as a result of your pioneer efforts 
years ago, and I think the marked difference was that we shut the 
people up in the Capitol after one speech and let them talk to each 
other rather than have a lot of people talk tothem. That is an unusual 
act if you can put it across with social workers and public citizens 
and so forth. 

Chairman Lenman. It isa wise move. 

Mr. McCriosxey. They met there and I want to tell you something 
about the disciplines, the trades, the areas of concern that we tried 
to work with. Obviously, we wanted to see how the church would 
play its important part in this whole job, so we had a session in which 
[ believe 46 priests, ministers, rabbis got together in a room to try 
to talk about it and come out with a common statement about what 
they would like to have permeating the whole temper of the work 
that is being done for young people in the State. 

I will run down the others quickly, the home and family. Speaking 
about the home and family I would say that one of the toughest, hard- 
est, meanest problems is how to strengthen family life. 

In going through the State at our hearings, it was one of the areas 
in which we got the least help. I don’t know how it has to be done 
but that it has to be done, I do know. We talked about the youth serv- 
ices through the State and I want to endorse what Mr. Whelan has 
said on that. Two or three characteristics worth noting are that the 
ordinary run of youth services we have known about and are familiar 
with and hear about constantly—that the age level at which they deal 
with children has declined. The extremely difficult age we worry 
about, the 12-, 13- and 14-year-olds, are not attracted as they once 
were to many of these youth serving agencies. Another thing about 
that that comes out of my own experience here in the city of New York, 
working for the board of education, is that the services are rather 
ill-distributed. New areas are built up, the volunteer agencies don’t 
have the money or the resources to go out and meet the needs in those 
communities, so they have maldistribution of services. 

Then you have a thing Mr. Whelan spoke about which I would like 
to talk about later on as a subject of research, is the hard-to-reach kid, 
a that wants no part of the organizations that we are so familiar 
wit 

We try to get some sense into the statistics. They really become 
the untruthful part of figures in this whole business. 

Nobody knows what the incidence of juvenile delinquency is. In 
different States the figures quoted are for different ages, and so forth. 
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I hope that one of the things that may come about as a result of the 

Federal concern in this field is that we might get a thermometer that 
would help us know how well or poorly we are doing this job of saving | 
young ones and turning them into productive useful citizens in society. | 
You talked about the mass media, one of those plaguey things I am | 
not going into now. We asked the people who turn out the mass | 
media, the radio and the people who publish comics to come. We | 
tried to deal with visiting community organizations that I will talk | 
about. Probation and parole. A very important aspect of modern | 
life—the police. ; 

That is a preliminary, but a lengthy one, but these are some of the | 
things that I think are extremely important, Senator. 1 

I don’t agree with the people that think the Federal Government ~ 
has no part in this; nor the State nor even the city. I think that all | 
levels of government are going to be involved but I think, of course, 
that delinquent conduct takes place where people live, in neighbor- — 
hoods. I think that there is a place too for the specialist in neighbor- | 
hood organization. I think all the advances that have been made in | 
the social sciences have been made by specialists in all of our fields of 
learning. 

There has been an occasional outburst of genius on the part of some | 
people. But one of the most important problems is how do you get © 
the expert and the neighborhood to supplement each other and to — 
put together and mutually increase the quality of neighborhood life © 
as a result of bringing together the skills, if you will, the ability, the © 
capacity of the specialist and the housewife and the other people that | 
go to make up neighborhood existence. 

Chairman Lenman. I wish you would enlarge a little on that. [| 
While I am completely convinced that the Federal Government should 
come into this picture and encourage and help the States and the com- [| 
munities, I am also convinced that in order to really help solve this © 
problem, it has to be a community effort. I think the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State can certainly stimulate that, and must. ‘ 

Mr. McCtoskey. From that standpoint, it is a matter of stimu- © 
lation. It has to be done and I said a minute ago, that you can’t © 
do it just with indigenous leadership. I think there are flabby, break- © 
down neighborhoods where there is very little leadership and it takes 
a long time to develop and nurse leadership along just as it takesa © 
long time to nurse a child along. 

It takes a long time to build up community organization. There 
are a great many difficulties in it. But despite the fact there are dif- 
ficulties in it there is no reason why it should not be attempted again 
and again and fail again and again and gone at again and again 
until we are able to weld together the resources indigenous to the 
neighborhood and the professional resources. 

I said before, the State youth commission can’t do that job alone but 
it can stimulate, it can encourage and can give technical help. 

It can help with planning and help with services. But it does not 
and cannot do the job. But there is no reason—and it would be a 
great pity, it seems to me, if there were no concern at the Federal level 
because it is a cumulative thing that will be felt all over the country 
and the State and in the hamlets and neighborhoods of the State. 
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The biggest reason for trying it is because we don’t want to lose 
what we lose now by failing. If you don’t put the pieces together in 
community life we will be continually picking up the bits and pieces 
of kids that fall out of our community life 

It is either a question of coordinate, cooperate, build a community 
existence, or it is a business of suffering beyond our desire with young 
ones who are troublesome to themselves, their families and to the com- 
munity. If the community does not do it, the whole climate, the at- 
mosphere, and the morale of a community is going to suffer. 

I think that we have some communities that are undernourished in 
some regards. They are sort of chalk gardens. I don’t want to lead 
you to believe that I don’t know what that play is about. I have the 
feeling that chalk gardens are here and there where children don’t 
get the kind of soil that they can grow in. There are limited re- 
sources, there are poor resources. It is not an even piece of business. 
But I doubt if there is any place really that I know—and let us say 
in the poorer neighborhoods of the country where you would have 
all the things that you would want to put into the soil of neighbor- 
hood life so that kids could grow gracefully and reasonably in it. 

The flower growers measure very carefully what they put into the 
soil for their flowers. I wish we would get the habit and make up 
our minds that we would build neighborhoods that had all the things: 
oes schools, good coordination, good recreation facilities, and so 

orth. 

I think it is important to bring out the leadership that is indige- 
nous. I don’t want to overestimate the amount of it that is in a neigh- 
borhood. Both of us are familiar with settlement house life, my own 
boyhood and my 20 years of growing as a grown man in the Hudson 
Guild, we were able to bring out of Chelsea leadership that was 
sturdy, that was strong, that was indigenous, but some of us had the 
presumption to think that we were kind of specialists at the job but 
that did not defeat us from joining hands with the indigenous neigh- 
borhood leadership. 

Just as in Henry Street a great deal of civic energy has been gener- 
ated and maintained and blown up—by blown u I mean it has been 
multiplied by the mutual strength that comes of working in concert 
and I believe that is also true on the West Side. This particular 
thing takes time. I want to point out because you will recall, and I 
do too, that the early efforts of coordination were stingy, mean, and 
lean things. You could not get anybody to come together. 

I remember the development of community organization in Chelsea 
that took 25 years of John Elliott’s life to develop and that is why 
we are going to look ahead for a long time and I believe with the will 
that Elliott and other people had we can bring together both the ex- 
pert and the neighborhood leadership. 

I remember the beginning of the welfare council in the city of New 
York. Very mean approach to be made when the first director of the 
welfare council came here. But now it is really affiliated a great deal 
of power and planning throughout the city. 

I think if I could go to this business of research for a moment and 
1 or 2 general things, I would rather respond to your questions than I 
would to talk further. 
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I don’t belong to the group of people who say “We don’t want any 
more conferences. We don’t want any more hearings. We want some- 
thing done about the kids that get in trouble.” 

Nothing ever happened that way in my opinion. There is a slow, 
steady intelligent approach to a job that requires more and more learn- 
ing all the time, the learning that comes from experience and the learn- 
ing that comes from eaten 

As far as I am concerned there is no such thing as a crash program, a 
hurry up program, an emergency program. e problem will always 
be emergent. It will always be coming as each generation grows up. 
It is a steady dedicated approach that will help us. In some places 
we need research. In the business of these gangs, there has been as Mr. 
Edelstein has said some anecdotal approaches to why kids band to- 
gether. I just saw some of them at the airport. I won’t tell you what 
their names were, it was on the back of their shirts. But they decided 
that life would be much more livable if they got uniforms that were 
alike, if they got a language of their own, if they established a code of 
their own in contradistinction to the accepted code of the community 
to the morale of the community and to the laws of the community. 

We simply don’t know enough about that kind of life and we don’t 
know enough about how it starts. We don’t know enough about what 
we can substitute for it. Some of the efforts that are made now are 
worth while. The gang problems in the city of New York and some 
of the agencies that are reaching out to get hold of these groups. I 
want to speak with feeling for the centers I had something to do with 
in the city of New York, because they are distributed where pape are 
and they are good facilities and it 1s easy for the young children to 
come back to the schools for their recreation and the rest of their 
community life. 

We don’t know enough about social pathology. We have done 
enough about the human relations and things of that sort but we have 
not been able to measure the impact. 

Let’s take two examples. The impact of 3 or 4 waves of new people 
that come into the community, a man comes in from the South or Puerto 
Rico, on the people who stayed on in the community instead of moving 
out as we do in waves through the city, the business of putting together 
people of low income and as I say, in many of our places the people 
with all the problems are together. They are not necessarily caused 
by density or caused by poverty but they play a good part. 

I believe behavior is a contagious thing; it is a communicative thing. 
I don’t believe you can separate the tone of life in New York City 
or the State from the tone of life of the young people. 

I am a firm believer that delinquency in a way is a kind of a 
barometer of what is going on in the world. Until somebody points 
out a better way, the only thing I can say is why we are more troubled 
about the violent acts of youngsters. Why does the mischievous and 
evil behavior of 14- and 15-year-olds come out in great violence, that is ” 
our problem. Is it because the last wars have been won where great 
masses of people have worked for one end and so forth? 1 

I don’t know. But it ought to be the subject of some close and in- | 
tense research. As to teams, if I were to play this whole approach | 
by working together in groups in looking at these problems instead 
of the isolated specialists, it is another example of what we will have 
to learn about cooperative and coordinate ventures in all of these fields. 
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The other business and a difficult one is some research into how dif- 
ferent kinds of neighborhoods are able to get together. This whole 
business that I spoke of earlier, the specialist and the indigenous leader 
working together to improve the community life. 

The last thing I want to say for myself in this matter is that/I don’t 
believe we have come this far in this battle to halt today on it. 

I just don’t think there is any such thing as a plateau for the human 
race. I think there might be temporary resting places. But I think it 
is possible with our new knowledge and with the necessity of working 
together that comes out of the importance of the problem, that we 
can move ahead. But I don’t think we can move ahead in any isolated 
fashion. 

Neither the Federal Government, the State, nor the community can 
move in isloated fashion on this business of preventing as much human 
wastage as we have as a result of our inability to solve up to now the 
problem of the young one who falls out of society. 

Chairman Lenman,. Thank you very much. 

If you don’t mind I will ask you a few questions. 

Mr. McCuoskey. I will be delighted, if I can answer them. 

Chairman Lenman. Doctor, from your observation and experience 
can you tell me whether juvenile delinquency in New York State is 
confined to the urban centers or is there also the problem of rural 
areas ¢ 

Mr. McCuoskey. The only measuring stick we have, Senator, is the 
number of applications that come before the children’s court. That is 
one fixed figure that we are able to rely on. If you take that figure, 
there is a great deal more delinquency in the city of New York than 
in the rest of the State. And there is a good deal more delinquency 
in the bigger cities of the State than in the rural areas. 

There is more of anonymous character of life in the big city than 
in rural cities. Everybody knows where the girl goes after the high 
school dance if she lives in a town of a thousand people. 

In the city it can be a place of anonymity. So there is a greater 
control, greater community morale exercising control on younger peo- 
ple in the rural areas than in the big cities. As I said before, behavior 
is somewhat contagious and it is easy for a craze to start. You are 
familiar with them. They come seasonally in the city of New York. 
I remember when stink bombs were in moving picture houses and tear- 
ing up of seats. There are certain kinds of “stills” in delinquency, I 
must say to you. They are more readily dealt with in an area that is 
closely watched like a rural area than in our big cities. 

Now there are some kinds of delinquency acts or offenses, the steal- 
ing of automobiles that probably takes place all over. We have never 
yet solved the problem of how to teach a kid to work almost any 
machine at the age of 14 and then keep him from driving until he is 16. 

It is hard for parents to keep him from it during that period. It 
isa hard job. That is one of the minor problems. So to sum it up, 
the delinquency rates are greater in New York City than the rest of 
the average for the State and it is greater in the big cities than in the 
rural areas. 

Chairman Lenman. What is the situation in the new suburbs that 
are growing up by leaps and bounds and draw people from the cities? 

Mr. McCtosxey. I think they are in a terrific struggle now to try 
to supply the kinds of services that give a balance to life in those com- 
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munities, beginning with their schools and then their recreation serv- 
ices. They have not got hospitals. Thousands of homes are without 
the things that you are accustomed to think of as making community 
life. Certainly the parents are concerned very deeply with it all 
across Long Island, that in many of the communities in Long Island 
they are moving together—— 

Chairman Leuman. It is not only in Long Island and Westchester, 
but suburbs are growing up all over. 

Mr. McCuoskxey. That’s right. All the peripheral cities. I picked 
Long Island because it is my—I won’t tell you why because it is hard 
to find my way around in. 

Chairman Leuman. I have been in Boston and Providence and 
there new suburbs are growing up. 

Mr. McCuoskey. The flight to the suburbs taking out the stable 
middle class is a common occurrence leaving us as it will eventually 
in New York with older population of one kind and the young popu- 
lation that can’t come out. I do think the suburb provides an enorm- 
ous problem partly because they have not been able to establish practi- 
cal traditions and customs and so forth. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you found many or any communities in 
New York State which have juvenile delinquency problems which do 
not have the resources or the resolve to do anything about the problem ? 

Mr. McCuroskey. I would say it is uneven. Tonsienlohee like to 
invest in the things they can see. And very often they get a habit of 
thinking that a comparatively small number of young ones get into 
trouble over there. They would be very happy if they didn’t have to 
worry about it and invest money in them. 


An example of that would be that they are rather eager to estab- 
lish recreation service because you can see it and everybody can partici- 
pate in it. 

But if you want to deal with a disturbed and difficult kid, 1 in 100 or 
1 in 200, it is hard to invest in that. When I say to bee people, don’t 


take to coordination and cooperation very easily, the business of weav- 
ing together services is not an easy job. They resent it. They rebel. 
This thing of proprietary interest, belief in their own agency. That 
is one of the difficulties in bringing communities together to make an 
approprate investment in the services that I think should be common 
in most communities these days. 

Chairman Lenmay. This of course can only be an estimate on your 
part. In the committee print, S. 728, we provide approximately $12 
million which in my opinion is quite inadequate, but it is twice as 
much as is provided in the Kefauver bill, which is one of the bills also 
before us and three times as much, I believe, as is contained in the ad- 
ministration bill, introduced by Senator a 

Can you express any opinion how much Federal money could be 
usefully spent for stimulation among the States in research and train- 
ing in connection with this problem ? 

r. McCuiosxeyr. I don’t know, Senator, but even the amount that is 
in S. 728 I would say is a poor penny compared to what you eventually 
will need. 

It is almost an unworthy amount of money for the Federal Govern- 
ment to spend on this problem which is such an expensive one in the 
Nation. I am not thinking now necessarily of the business of support- 
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ing any individual services but to help extend the frontiers of knowl- 
edge and ee and concern. 

Let me take one example of that. 

I believe in the business of public education. You have to use all 
the modern devices. We haven't been able to develop any documentary 
films. We haven't been able to develop much in the way of radio that 
:s educational from the standpoint of this field. And above all we 
haven’t been able to put into the hande of people the simple kind of 
knowledge than can be translated from the language of the expert 
into the Janguage that the woman who brings up a family can under- 
stand. Until they put this legal and psychopathological language into 
terms that all of us can benefit from—just take that one area, “if the 
State worked together with the various agencies for the purpose of 
bringing about a very thorough, community education program, the 
amount of money that would come to New York State, I don’t know 
what it is, but it wouldn’t be more than a little help in that problem. 

Chairman LeHman. It would be very small, of course. But some of 
the opponents of this legislation have claimed that the Federal grants 
to States and communities would not serve as a stimulus, as I believe 
they would, but would relieve the States of their responsibilities in this 
matter. 

Mr. McCuosxey. No; I don’t believe that. The reason I don’t be- 
lieve it is because of two pertinent examples. The city of New York 
multiplied the amount of money the State put in. The first year it 
didn’t. Up through the State I testified that our best thought on it 
would be that for the million dollars that was spent this year upstate, 
three and a half million dollars would have been induced. 

Chairman Leuman. It is my experience, having served both as an 
executive of a large State and as a Member of the Congress that 
Federal aid almost invariably stimulates participation in projects by 
the States. 

Mr. McCuoskxey. That is my firm belief. 

Charman Lenman. I am going to ask you a question. I don’t know 
whether you can answer it or not. One of the provisions in our bill is 
for making the Children’s Bureau a real division of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and making the head of the Bureau 
responsible not to the Chief of the Social Security Division but directly 
to the Secretary. 

Mr. McCuosker. Senator, I don’t believe that I am competent at 
this point to deal with that. Commissioner Houston who is going to 
testify tomorrow, I think, deals directly with the Children’s Bureau 
and the Commissioner of Social Security. 

I have such great respect for the people who have led the Children’s 
Bureau and I have such a naive belief that its leadership as well as 
organization are important and that it has always had good leader- 
ship that I am inclined to be enamored of the Children’s Bureau but 
how sound it is from the standpoint of administration I don’t know. 

I know we have fallen in love with close tight administration. I 
suppose that is a good thing, probably economical in the long run. 
But I am not a slave of the administrative procedures and in this case 
I would be delighted to testify if I had a better knowledge of how 
that would work out, but I don’t because I haven’t in a good many 
years had any direct dealings with the Children’s Bureau. 
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I would say this though, that certainly the across-the-board concern 
for children has to be represented some place. 

What happens is that you build up structures that go up this way 
from babyhood to old age. Some place this particular valuable group 
along here in some way have to work so they rope their resources 


together. 

Tt is the busines of Hillary and the others climbing Mt. Everest. 
They couldn’t have done it without being roped together. Unless we 
learn how, unless we are roped ther at those levels so the best 
light and resources are multiplied by cooperative action I am afraid 
we won’t do as well with this aaieliten as we would like to and we 
can’t from the technical standpoint, Senator, give you any firm pro- 
posal on this problem. 

Mr. Epetstern. Have you had an opportunity to go over our bill? 

Mr. McCuoskey. Yes. That is the kind of thing I don’t do best, 
but I have struggled with it. 

Mr. Epetsrern. There is a provision in the bill that provides that 
in submitting the State plan to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the State shall designate an agency to administer and 
coordinate the program. A few of the comments that have been 
received on the bill reflect the thought that it might be difficult unless 
the legislation spelled out the agency that was to administer the pro- 
gram to carry it through. Yet we, of course, have so many different 
States with so many different setups that in drafting the legislation 
we felt it should be left to the States to designate the agency. 

How do you feel ? 

Mr. McCuosxey. I believe it should be left to the State to designate 
the agency. 

Mr. Epetstern. What would be your judgment on the formula that 
is presented in this bill in regard to State matching money, if you are 
competent to testify on the subject ? 

Mr. McCtosxey. I am not particularly competent to testify. That 
is the last piece in the bill. That really flabbergasted me. I couldn’t 
work that out truly. 

Chairman Lenman. That is a complicated formula which I hope 
can be simplified before we get through with it. 

Mr. McCtosxey. The best I can come to is the conclusion that it will 
be based on the wealth and resources of the State, within limits. 

Chairman Lenman. It is a very complicated formula. 

Mr. McCrosxey. It is. I hope that we will channel, tie together 
the Federal Government, the State government in the operation of any 
bill of this sort. I hope that we are not going to be led off into byways 
as it were. I believe that we can get a kind of organization in the 
States and in the communities that will represent the community be- 
liefs about how this should be done. 

To put it ‘another way I would like to say that I hope while the 
line is kept straight between the Federal Government and the State, 
there will be opportunity for greater flexibility. I note that you 
named some of the organizations by name that would be members of 
your committee. 

Chairman Lenman. No; they would adviss the Secretary with re- 
gard to the appointment. They would not be necessarily members 
of the committee. 
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Mr. Eperstern. We probably will change that particular section to 
include some of the educational organizations. 

Chairman Lenman. I think it might be less hazardous if they were 
generically described instead of by specific organizations, rather than 
to fix that in a bill. I don’t hold that as an official position, Mr. 
McCloskey. I hold that as a personal belief. 

Mr. Epetsrern. For the record, if you were to state your opinion 
on the basis of your experience what the priorities should be as be- 
tween research and training in the terms of the amount of money to 
be expended, what would you say ought to be the proportion given to 
each ¢ 

Mr. McCrosxeyr. I don’t know how to divide that up. I would 
never give upon on research. The question of training is a troublesome 
piece because the work which I engaged in all my life, our ranks are 
comparatively thin. There was a time when you had a terrific strug- 
gle to get a boy into a medical school. There was a time when dentist’s 
opportunities—now the dentists are going to the colleges looking for 
men. Certainly the schools of social work and certainly the biggest 
unit of our human organization in America, the schoolteaching profes- 
sion, has had to struggle. 

So in all those professions that deal with people face to face, their 
ranks have been thinned. The business of training is important but I 
doubt if anybody really will help any young people in difficulty if 
they are not dedicated people with good technica] skill. 

If I had to buy one or the other I would buy the dedicated person. 
I don’t know how you will find that out but I think it is worthy of 
trial but I think those things have to go in common. I don’t know 
what we can do, Senator, to preserve in the ranks of the humanitarian 
preeeeannne some of our ablest young people because I think there has 

een a movement all the way across the board to the technical and other. 
It is not a problem of training, it is a problem of pulling out of the 
ranks of the humanitarian fields some of the ablest people, enticing 
them over. 

Chairman Lenman. I think you are perfectly right about that. 
But there is a tremendous scarcity today, in my opinion, of well- 
trained technicians, social workers, medical men. 

Before you came in, I made the statement based on my own experi- 
ence in connection with legislation for rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, we have 2 million physically handicapped people in the 
Nation today and that number is increasing at the rate of 250,000 
a year. 

“Everybody who has testified, from Mrs. Hobby down, has stated 
that for every dollar that the Federal Government spends in the re- 
habilitation of the physically handicapped, the Federal Government, 
through increased revenues, increased taxes on people gainfully em- 
ployed, would gain $5 for every dollar spent in that work. 

Yet we are rehabilitating at the most 50,000 or 60,000 physically 
handicapped people a year. That does not make a dent on the backlog 
and, of course, does not make any serious dent on the increasing nuinber 
annually. , 

The excuse for not doing that has always been, in the 6 years that 
I have been in the Senate, there is no use of appropriating more 
money, we haven’t got the trained personnel to really carry on the 
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work of rehabilitation. We had that testimony from the Surgeon 
General. We had the testimony from Dr. Howard Rusk, who is an 
authority on rehabilitation sale, and countless others. I have been 
fighting for larger appropriations for training purposes, because I 
think in that particular field it is highly important. I don’t disagree 
with you at all with regard to the coiee of research work. 

I know that is important too. But I don’t want to be faced later 
with a situation where we are told that you can’t carry on these activi- 
ties, because we have not got a sufficient number of adequately and 
well-trained personnel. 

Mr. McCuosxkey. I don’t know how sound that is, Senator. TI re- 
member when they moved up the school-leaving age in Britain. They 
haggled on that same level. They said there is no use of increasing 
the school age because they did not have the teachers. We raised the 
school age year after year in America and we found the teachers to 
man the job. 

It is reminiscent of what I went through when I was director of the 
National Youth Administration for the city of New York. You 
could not get a job without the experience and you could not get the 
experience without a job. That leaves me cold. 

I would go ahead and train them some way. 

Chairman Leuman. I would train them if we had the money. 
Congress does not give us the money. 

Mr. McCuosxy. I don’t believe that training is lost. Suppose you 
don’t practice a thing. How many lawyers have not practiced their 
own profession? I don’t think learning is lost. I don’t believe that. 
For my money I would go ahead if I had the money to train people. 

Chairman Leuman. I hope we get the money. 

Mr. Epetstetn. Do you have any information on the report we 
have received that in some of the housing projects the rate of de- 
linquency is low because when families have delinquent children they 
are asked to move? I asked that of Mr. Whelan. 

Mr. McCuosxey. I don’t know. It isn’t a great number. I think 
I saw it some place. I wouldn’t say offhand that it was because they 
were delinquent. I would like to add to that statement that I get 
annoyed by people who think there should be no delinquency of any 
kind in a housing project. Just why they should become full-fledged 
angels because they have a bathroom or a place to cook or a sink, I 
haven't the slightest idea, particularly put together in density, mind 
you, in those tall high buildings, how does a woman on the top floor 
look after a kid on the street? My mother looked after me from the 
window. I don’t know how you do that now. 

I have never had any time for trouble with all the people that 
thought you wasted money in housing because delinquents came out 
of housing projects. That bores me. It is a tedious, dreary argument. 

Chairman Lenman. You will be surprised how many people do 
take that position testifying before the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

Mr. McCrosxey. I realize that is true about people testifying before 
the committee. 

Chairman Lenman. I am shocked and amazed at it. 

Mr. McCrosxeyr. I am shocked and amazed about people who testify 
about particular areas in our community and live there who know 
nothing about it except an occasional reading on the subject. 
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I would like to repeat that the people who say we can’t wait for this, 
we can’t wait for that—I waited for public housing to come to this 
city and I am glad that it has come. 

I think that every social advance improves the whole quality of 
our society. I think we realize our values from the human institutions 
that were constructed in this country and so I would not want training 
to be played off against lack of job opportunity or research played off 
against training or housing and recreation and a whole host of other 
human services played off against delinquency, and so forth. 

The advance, Senator, should be made on all fronts. 

Chairman Lenman. We are in full agreement on that. We have 
coupled all those. 

Mr. McCuioskey. Good. 

Chairman Lenman. We have quite a long list of witnesses this 
afternoon. The first witness will be Mr. Joseph Reid, executive di- 
rector of the Child Welfare League of America. Then we have Mr. 
Leonard Mayo, commission on social welfare, National Council of 
Churches, Mr. John A. Tramburg, commissioner of institutions and 
agencies of the State of New Jersey, president of the American Public 
Welfare Association, Mr. Howland Shaw, last year’s president of the 
National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies and 
who is a former Assistant Secretary of State and Mr. Will C. Turn- 
bladh, executive director of National Probation and Parole 
Association. 

Those are the witnesses we hope to hear from this afternoon. We 
will now recess until 2: 15. 

‘Thank you very much indeed, Doctor. 

(Whereupon at 1:10 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:15 p. m. of 

the same day.) 
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Chairman Leuman. Mr. Reid, will you come forward? 
Do you have a prepared statement ¢ 
Mr. Rei. Yes, sir, I have. First, let me say we appreciate again 
being invited to appear before your committee. 
Chairman Lenman. Will you identify yourself to the reporter ? 















STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. REID, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHILD 
WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 





Mr. Rew. I am Joseph Reid, the executive director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc. 

I am appearing on behalf of the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, a national, voluntary federation of some 250 child-welfare agen- 
cies, including those supported through voluntary funds and those 
supported by public funds. The league’s work is in the field of stand- 
ard setting, accrediting, and research. 

Mr. Epetstern. Might I insert in the record at this point a letter 
from Mr. Marshall Field, president of the Child Welfare League of 
America ? 

Chairman LeuMan. That will be inserted in the record. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., November 8, 1955. 
Hon. Herpert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. Edelstein.) 


Deak Mr. LEHMAN: It is our understanding that the Special Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare is holding 
hearings on the Senate bill 728 on the 16th of November in New York City. If 
this information is correct, we would like to request that the executive director 
of the Child Welfare League of America be invited to make a statement con- 
cerning the bill, with particular reference to title I. 

This matter has been thoroughly considered by the board of the Child Wel- 
fare League on behalf of its 250 member agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARSHALL Fie.p, President. 

Mr. Rew. The statement that follows is based upon a resolution 
adopted by the league’s board of directors, after careful study of the 
bills before the committee. 

We do not, of course, presume to report the unanimous view of all 
our member agencies. Some of them, I am sure, will have contrary 
opinions. 

However, Senate bills 728 and 894, were discussed at length in eight 
regional conferences of our member agencies held throughout the coun- 
try, and the consensus at those meetings supports the statement. 

Last July, Judge George Edwards of the circuit court of Detroit, 
member of the league’s board of directors, testified at length before 
your subcommittee as to the league’s opinion of the importance of the 
proposed legislation before you, and I will not attempt to repeat his 
detailed support of the bills. 

We believe that the subcommittee print of S. 728 is one of the most 
important bills before the Senate, and that the Federal Government 
can perform a vital and indispensable function in assisting State and 
local programs to strengthen and improve their efforts to combat 
delinquency. 

The subcommittee print of S. 728 seems to be a marked improvement 
over previous bills, including as it does some of the best provisions 
of both bills, and we emphasize our strong support of the purpose and 
intent of this print. I would like to make a few comments on the 
specific provisions of the bill. 


TITLE I 


We believe that the interest of children in the United States would 
be greatly furthered by raising the status of the Children’s Bureau 
to an office, whose administrator would report directly to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, thus removing it from the Social 
Security Administration. 

Our advocacy of the removal of the Children’s Bureau is in no sense 
a reflection upon the Social Security Administration. We are fortu- 
nate in having—and having had—a well-qualified, competent Com- 
missioner of Social Security, and we consider that the functioning of 
that administration has been on a very high level in recent years. 

League support of this move is solely because of our vital concern 
for children, and the nature of the job of the Children’s Bureau. 
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The Children’s Bureau has long been an institution in American life 
which has contributed immeasurably to the welfare of children and 
families. The importance of the Bureau to the American people 
should not be obscured by the administrative management organiza- 
tional patterns which now place it in a very subordinate position. 

The present position of the Bureau ni A from administrative 
action. There is nothing in the Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946 
indicating that the President intended the Bureau to be placed in such 
position. 

The strength of the Children’s Bureau has been derived from the 
bipartisan support of Congress and through the fact that perhaps 
more than any other governmental agency it has kept in very close 
touch with and been responsive to civic and fraternal organizations 
such as Federation of Weenie Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
American Legion, and other voluntary organizations who regard it as 
the central focus of governmental aid to children. The Bureau was 
established to be concerned with “all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of children and childlife among all classes of our people.” The im- 
portance of its job was recognized by the fact that its Chief is ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The basic function of the Bureau is to be concerned with all chil- 
dren: with health needs as well as social-welfare needs; with poor and 
rich; with children in their own homes and children living outside 
their own homes; with the delinquent and the nondelinquent child. 

To carry out this job, it is logical that the Bureau be a part. of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It is not logical, 
however, that it be a part of the Social Security Administration in 
that the Bureau has a much wider mandate than its parent body. 

The job of the Social Security Administration is to administer social 
insurances and public assistance. It does not include any major re- 
sponsibilities for health other than those that are in the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Although its old-age and survivors insurance program functions on 
behalf of most people in the United States, it is limited to an insurance 
program. i 

Its Bureau of Public Assistance is concerned with the indigent and 
disadvantaged in need of financial assistance. Because of the tremen- 
dous magnitude of its job in administering the social insurances, it is 
illogical to expect this administration to have the time, or major 
interest, to give proper direction to matters concerning all of child- 
life, and especially its health aspects. 

In urging the creation of an Office of Children’s Affairs, we do not 
infer that the league underestimates the actual and potential impor- 
tance to children of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
and the Bureau of Public Assistance. The Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, for example, is responsible for the administration of one of the 
most important child welfare programs in the country; namely, aid 
to dependent children. 

The one and one-half million or more children who live in families 
receiving ADC grants constitute, from the standpoint of juvenile de- 
linquency, probably the most vulnerable group of children in our 
country. 
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Our ADC program is woefully inadequate because it is not able to 
provide the counseling service necessary to strengthen and maintain 
family life and thus prevent juvenile delinquency. 

Due to financial inadequacy of ADC grants, thousands of children 
are being cared for at much greater expense in foster care by our gov- 
ernmental and voluntary agencies. 

I am sure that these matters are of concern to this committee. I 
cannot think of any single act that would do more to combat delin- 
quency than strengthening the ADC public assistance program. 

It is absolutely imperative that the Children’s Bureau, the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance work very closely together. We respect the views of those who 
believe that removing the Bureau will impair that cooperation and 
coordination. This isa difference of viewpoint, a difference of tactics. 
If we believed the passage of this bill would result in such dismember- 
ment, we would be opposed to it. 

We believe, however, that creating a separate office should strengthen 
the ability of these bureaus to work together with common interest 
and purpose. The Children’s Bureau, as you well know, does not 
contain the exclusive governmental interest for children, but it does 
need to be in a position to give leadership to efforts in improving pro- 
grams on behalf of children and to be a rallying point for citizens. 

As a consequence of working with the Federal Government, it is our 
belief that the effectiveness of the Children’s Bureau has been hain- 
pered by its present location. Its Chief has not been fully free to work 
cooperatively with the heads of other governmental agencies, such as 
the United States Public Health Service and the Office of Education. 

Because the Chief has not sat on the highest policy levels in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the overall interests 
of children have not been as well represented as they should have been. 

Children are not simply another vested interest group demanding a 
place in high councils; they are the future of our Nation. 

All our interests demand that the Bureau, charged by Congress with 
concern for all childlife and therefore knowledgeable concerning 
children, take part in the highest policy levels of the Department. 

In our opinion, raising the status of the Bureau to an Office in which 
its Administrator reports directly to the Secretary, would greatly en- 
hance the ability of the Bureau to work cooperatively with other 
governmental agencies, including the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

We disagree with those critics of this proposal who contend that re- 
moving the Bureau would complicate the administration of the grants- 
in-aid programs which it administers. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration is not the only department administering grants-in-aid 
programs. Further it has always been necessary that representatives 
of three of the major divisions of the Social Security Administration 
(the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance and the Children’s Bureau) work directly with the 
States. 

Removing the Bureau from the Social Security Administration will 
not add to the number of field staff. Further, the desirable unifica- 
tion, coordination, and simplification of grants-in-aid administration 
must come from the office of the Secretary and through the mandates 
of Congress. 
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The needs of children require that the major governmental] office 
responsible for their welfare have visibility, prestige, and freedom of 
action. At the present time, the Children’s Bureau appears on the 
chart of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
is contained in your hearings, on the same level with the Division of 
Cosmetic of the Food and Drug Administration. 

Organization of the Office of Children’s Affairs 

We have not been able to secure a legal opinion as to whether the 
subcommittee print on S. 728 safeguards the powers, functions, and 
responsibilities of the Children’s Bureau as originally established in 
section 2 of the 1912 law establishing this Bureau. We hope the com- 
mittee has assured itself that the present proposed bill safeguards the 
provisions of the 1912 act, including the appointment of the Chief 
by the President. 

Chairman Leuman. I wonder if you would enlarge on that. I 
don’t know what the question is exactly. 

Mr. Rem. There are several legal points at issue. The bill does 
not have, at least in my reading, a specific requirement or a specific 
provision as to who appoints the Chief. In one place it talks about 
the delegation of responsibilities that have been given to the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau to the Administrator of the new office in an- 
other place, and it is not clear to us from a legal standpoint whether 
it would transfer all present responsibilities that have been given 
exclusively to the Bureau by Congress to the new Office. 

There may be no difficulty here whatsoever but at this point we 
have not been able to obtain an opinion from legal counsel on that. 


Chairman Leuman. I was not quite sure what was in your mind 
when you made that statement. 

Mr. Ret. We do question the proposal calling the present Divi- 
sion of Juvenile eee a bureau in the new Office. We sug- 


gest that all divisions of the Children’s Bureau should have equal sta- 
tus and preferably be called divisions or some other uniform title. 


TITLE I 


The changes made in respect to the Federal Advisory Council are 
improvements over the provisions in S. 728. Although the Child 
Welfare League is honored in being suggested as a member of the 
Advisory Council, we believe it sounder for the Secretary as you 
have written in the present bill, not to be compelled to accept the 
Council’s advice or recommendations. 


TITLE Ii 


Title III of the subcommittee print provides a much more feasible 
administrative structure for this act than did S. 728. However, we 
believe it should be possible for more than one State agency to re- 
ceive Federal grants under this program, providing a single State 
agency has responsibility for supervision. Therefore, we would like 
to see section 203 (A) of S. 894 substituted for the present provi- 
sions of the print. 

There was testimony earlier this morning concerning the variety 
of governmental organizations in the various States and it seems to us 
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that maximum flexibility should be allowed. And I am sure that was 
the intent. 

One aspect of section 303 (B) is not clear to us. This is identical 
with section 103 (B) of S. 894 with the exception that the word “state” 
has been deleted before the phrase “Agencies responsible for services 
to or care of delinquent youth” in line 23, page 9 of the print. Is it 
the intent of this deletion to require private as well as governmental 
agencies to participate in developing the State plan? 

Chairman Leuman. It is not the intent. It is only that the State 
is to designate the agency which it wishes to handle this matter. 

Mr. Rem. And volunteer agencies as such will not be involved in 
administration. 

Chairman Leuman. Except in an advisory capacity. We pro- 
oe to set up the Advisory Commission in the State as we do in the 

ederal Government. 

Mr. Rei. Thank you for that clarification. 


TITLE IV 


We heartily endorse the increase in the appropriation for training 
personnel. The shortage of trained personnel is critical. Without 
good personnel, money spent is wasted. I make the statement that 
I do believe, however, that it was intentional that the plan omits 
provisions for personnel standards on a merit basis. 

It is my understanding in talking with someone more experienced 
that the general provisions of grants-in-aid program will cover that, 
so I will omit that. 

Section 303 (D), page 10, line 6, provides for the establishment of 
State advisory councils similar to the Federal advisory council. We 
think it wise to spell out the functions of such councils. 

The league has long held that the administration of Governmental 
agencies is greatly improved when the administrator has available 
advisory boards of citizens whose responsibility it is to be continually 
acquainted with conditions existing in a given field, such as juvenile 
delinquency. 

Such a council or advisory board can serve an important function 
as a nonparitsan group of citizens with no vested interests in a pro- 
gram, who can interpret to the general public and to the legislature 
the conditions that exist in a State or community, and what is needed 
for their amelioration. 

Such groups can materially assist the administrator by keeping 
him in close touch with the grassroots thinking in a State. 

Because they represent all segments of the general public, they 
can further assist him by advising on matters of policy. The function 
of such groups, however, should be limited to the area of policy, and, 
like the boards of voluntary agencies, the council should not. be in- 
volved in actual administration. 

Chairman Lvuman. I think that is very important. 

Mr. Rem. My I say the two provisions, as Judge Edwards com- 
mented on at length in July, which we think are the most vitl in the 
bill, are the ones providing for research and training. We hope they 
will be extended to the fullest degree. As to the sum of money pro- 
vided in the bill, we agree that although it is a smal] amount it is 
notable start. 
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Chairman Leuman. We had very vigorous support for this com- 
mittee bill, but we have also had some opposition, some criticism of 
it, and one of the strongest is the transfer of the raising of the status 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

I have not frankly been able to understand why or where this came 
from and I wonder whether you have any idea why the administrators 
of the State welfare programs have any objection to the raising of 
the Children’s Bureau’s status ! 

Mr. Rem. I can comment on it. I will be somewhat like the devil’s 
advocate because I do not hold this view. The division of opinion is 
not confined to State public welfare administrators, nor do all of them 
oppose it. There are many people in various aspects of social work 
who would oppose this step on the basis of logical arguments. The 
basic reason that it is opposed is the concern of some social workers 
that the approach to questions of family disorganization (of whic h 
juvenile delinquency is one symptom) should be a concerted, unified 
one that considers the entire family, that it not be fragmented, with 
one person interested in the child, another in the aged, and another 
in a different part of the family. 

It is honestly believed that removing the Bureau would tend to frag- 
ment the unified approach to the family and its children and do so 
very unwisely. 

I think also that many people are concerned with the fact that the 
other bureaus of the Social Security Adiminstration, as I mentioned 
in my testimony, are very definitely concerned with children. 

We have over a million and a half children on ADC, for example 
and increasing hundreds of thousands of children will be supported 
through the OASI program. Unfortunately as it stands today the 
public or Congress has not been willing to provide other than a dollar 
program—a financial program—in our OASI and public assistance 
programs. As a consequence we have this type of attack—at noon I 
read in one of the New York papers a rather long article to the effect 
that we are supporting through our ADC programs large numbers 
of “free-love families,” in other words, many. many illegitimate chil- 
dren and their mothers. 

They did not however propose a solution recently passed in a law 
in Georgia that it would be legal for a mother to have one illegitimate 
child but the second one would not be legal. 

Chairman Lenman. Does she have to give it back ? 

Mr. Rep. No. The theory is that by cutting these mothers and 
their children off public relief, you can improve the morality of the 
mother and her accomplice, namely the father, through starving the 
child. One of the reasons, and this may be a purely selfish one, thrt 
as an organization we think it sound to raise the status of the Chi'- 
dren’s Bureau is that Congress and the public are more willing to te 
generous in supporting programs for children than they are fer 
adults. 

The appeal of children is greater. Many people whom I greatly 
respect will oppose removing the Children’s Bureau as a matter of 
tactics. I think the end can be better gained by crystallizing it around 
children than the total family approach. Either they or I can he 
wrong. It is a matter of tactics. We have not got far in many States 
because of people’s fears and prejudices and hostility toward deserting 
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fathers and immoral mothers or whatever they happen to be. Ob- 
viously illegitimacy is a matter of concern but you don’t solve the prob- 
lem by starving their kids and these same ide are the ones who turn 
out to be delinquents if they are not properly cared for as young 
children. 

Chairman Leuman. What would your reaction be to the proposal 
which was made informally but repeatedly to the committee that title 
I, which is changing the status of the Children’s Bureau, be made a 
separate piece of legislation and taken out of this bill? It is also a 
matter of tactics. 

Mr. Rem. My reaction there would be strictly on the basis of tactics. 
From the standpoint of principle I think a matter as serious as this 
should probably be considered as a separate bill. But on the other 
hand there are times when you must desert your principles and do 
something that is right. I would not, therefore, want to see this bill 
jeopardized by developing such strong opposition that it cannot be 
passed because of title I. 

On the other hand, I am sure there must have been something sound 
in the thinking and observations of the people who drafted this bill 
that has also occurred to those in many other areas, namely, that in 
order to really do something about delinquency and to keep a program 
focused on that, it is wise to have an organization which concentrates 
on this particular subject and does not go off on 14 other tangents. 

Certainly from the standpoint of the importance of removing the 
Children’s Bureau, I can see much logic in considering it as a separate 
bill—providing the bill were introduced. Obviously the Secretary can 
make this change without congressional action but I do not think the 
change will be made without congressional action. 

Perhaps this particular bill is not the best bill in which this change 
should be proposed, but it is no less logical than a number of other 
bills I can think of that would propose the same change. 

Chairman Leuman. I am very glad indeed that you are so familiar 
with this committee bill. 

If you were to list in order of importance the provisions of this pro- 
posed bill, how would you rank—this is in the order of their impor- 
tance, although I don’t really think you have to separate them either, 
I want to make that clear—but (a) raising the status of the Children’s 
Bureau, to which you have already given a very complete answer; 
(5) the stimulation of research; ( a the stimulation of training; (d) 
the stimulation of participation, increased participation by the States 
and through the States the communities; and (e) the coordination of 
State programs. 

Mr. Rem. I think the middle three, sir, are practically insepara- 
ble. In rating those important provisions, research, training, and 
stimulation of interest go hand in glove. However, when it comes to 
program stimulation, there is a great deal we know already that we 
are not putting into practice. 

It does not take a $10 million research project to figure out, for ex- 
ample, in talking about ADC children, that if Congress, as it did in 
the Social Security Act, says to mothers that it is important for the 
welfare of our country to live with your children and stay home with 
them rather than have them run in the streets—and that if you pro- 
vide that mother with $30 to take care of herself and her child, as 
some States do—that you are not preventing delinquency. 
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However in many other areas unless there is a concerted effort to 
find out more than we now know about the causes of delinquency we 
are going to waste money. One of the extremely noteworthy facts 
about this committee is that it has not fallen into the trap of trying 
to find some panacea for delinquency. Whether people came to you 
saying give every child a baseball bat was going to cure him or using 
a baseball bat on him would cure him 

Chairman Lenman. A lot of them did. 

Mr. Rew. I am sure you have kept your approach broad. The rea- 
son for that is that we don’t know all the answers to this. 

From the standpoint of training we do know enough to help poses 
who are working with children, whether they be policemen, probation 
officers, or the cottage parents in training schools. We know a great 
deal that the average person working with children does not know. | 
would emphasize training recruitment. Our organization makes 
many surveys and studies for communities and agencies. Invariably 
after we have convinced some children’s institutions that they ought 
to hire trained caseworkers, although they may have the money and 
want to hire them, they can’t find them. 

As far as stimulation is concerned, I don’t think there can be any 
academic argument as to whether a Federal grant-in-aid program will 
cause the States to want to slough off their responsibilities. The en- 
tire history of the Social Security Act reveals that for every dollar 
of Federal money put into child welfare programs many more State 
and local dollars have been put into them, and I am sure the Com- 
missioner of Social Security or the Secretary will be glad to document 
this. 

In the field I work in, that of neglected and emitionally disturbed’ 
children, many more dollars have come from local resources since the 
Social Security Act provided Federal grants-in-aid. 

Even though $11 million is a small amount of money in relation to 
the size of the problem, I am certain that it will, through demonstra- 
tion, through the evidence of interest of Congress, stimulate more dol- 
lars from local communities. 

I would like to see, and I know you have some provision in the bill, 
that, particularly in the beginning, as much research as possible will 
be done on a national level. I fear that if there is too much fragment- 
ing, giving a few thousand dollars to each State or each agency seek- 
ing money, you will not get at some of the basic questions which are 
national rather than local. 

Research, training, and stimulation I would place first. Although 
coordination of State programs is important, i would place this in 
the second category. As to the removal of the Children’s Bureau I 
would place it—not that I am not deeply interested in this, but in 
terms of priority I would place it last. The basic concept is to get 
money for the program. I think a sounder program will be evolved 
if the Children’s Bureau is removed and elevated. The program 
would get more attention and stimulate more interest. I would not 
like to see the program sacrificed over this particular issue. 

Mr. Epetsretn. At this point I would like to ask permission that 
there be inserted into the record the Executive order of the President 
on Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946 which placed the Children’s 
Bureau in its present location. 
Chairman Lenman. So ordered. 
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(The document referred to is as follows :) 


[H. Doc. No. 595, 79th Cong., 2d sess.] 
REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 2 or 1946 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSMITTING REORGANI- 
ZATION PLAN NO 2, PREPARED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 3 OF 
THE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1945 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The fundamental strength of a nation lies within its people. Military and 
industrial power are evidences, not the real source of strength. Over the years 
the prosperity of America and its place in the world will depend on the health, 
the education, the ingenuity, and the integrity of its people and on their ability 
to work together and with other nations. 

The most basic and at the same time the most difficult task of any country is 
the conservation and development of its human resources. Under our system 
of government this is a joint responsibility of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, but in it the Federal Government has a large and vital role to play. 
Through its research, advice, stimulation, and financial aid, it contributes greatly 
to progress and to the equalization of standards in the fields of education, health, 
and welfare; and in the field of social insurance it also directly administers a 
major segment of the program. 

To meet its full responsibilities in these fields, the Federal Government requires 
efficient machinery for the administration of its social programs. Until 1939 
the agencies in charge of these activities were scattered in many parts of the 
Government. In that year President Roosevelt took the first great step toward 
effective organization in this area when he submitted Reorganization Plan I, 
establishing the Federal Security Agency “to promote social and economic secur- 
ity, educational opportunity, and the health of the citizens of the Nation.” 

The time has now come for further steps to strength the machinery of the 
Federal Government for leadership and service in dealing with the social prob- 
lems of the country. Several programs closely bound up with the objectives of 
the Federal Security Agency are still scattered in other parts of the Government. 
As the next step, I consider it essential to transfer these programs to the Federal 
Security Agency and to strengthen its internal organization and management. 

Broadly stated, the basic purpose of the Federal Security Agency is the con- 
servation and development of the human resources of the Nation. Within that 
broad objective come the following principal functions: Child care and develop- 
ment, education, health, social insurance, welfare (in the sense of care of the 
needy and the defective), and recreation (apart from the operation of parks in the 
public domain). 

These functions constitute a natural family of closely related services, inter- 
woven at many points and in many ways. For example, the development of 
day-care centers for children has involved joint planning and service by special- 
ists of the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Education, the Public Health Service, 
and several other agencies. The schools are both a major consumer of public- 
health services and a leading vehicle for health education and for disseminating 
the results of research carried on by the Public Health Service. The promotion 
of social security involves a whole battery of activities, especially social insur- 
ance, public assistance, health, and child welfare. 

In order to proceed as promptly as possible with the development of the Federal 
Security Agency to meet the postwar responsibilities of the Government within 
its field of activity, I am transmitting herewith Reorganization Plan No. 2, 
which I have prepared in accordance with the provisions of section 3 of the 
Reorganization Act of 1945 (Public Law 263, 79th Cong., Ist sess.), approved 
December 20, 1945; and I declare that, with respect to each reorganization made 
in this plan, I have found that such reorganization is necessary to accomplish 
one or more of the purposes of section 2 (a) of the act— 

(1) To facilitate orderly transition from war to peace ; 

(2) To reduce expenditures and promote economy ; 

(3) To increase efficiency ; 

(4) To group, coordinate, and consolidate agencies and functions accord- 
ing to major purposes ; 
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(5) To reduce the number of agencies by consolidating those having simi- 
lar functions and to abolish such agencies or functions thereof as may not 
be necessary for the efficient conduct of the Government ; and 

(6) To eliminate overlapping and duplication of effort. 

The plan includes certain interagency transfers and several abolitions and changes 
in the internal organization of the Federal Security Agency. 

The plan transfers to the Federal Security Administrator the functions of 
the Children’s Bureau, except those relating to child labor under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. These child-labor functions are transferred to the Secretary of 
Labor in order that they may be performed by, or in close relationship with, 
the Wage and Hour Division which administers the rest of the act. The plan 
continues the Children’s Bureau within the Federal Security Agency to deal 
with problems of child life, but is flexible enough to enable the Administrator 
to gear in the Bureau’s programs effectively with other activities of the Agency. 

The child-labor program is the only permanent program of the Children’s 
Bureau that is properly a labor function. The other four—child welfare, crippeld 
children, child and maternal health, and research in problems of child life—all 
fall within the scope of the Federal Security Agency. The transfer of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau will not only close a serious gap in the work of the Agency, but it 
will strengthen the child-care programs by bringing them into closer association 
with the health, welfare, and educational activities with which they are inex- 
tricably bound up. 

The promotion of the education, health, welfare, and social security of the 
Nation is a vast cooperative undertaking of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. It involves numerous grant-in-aid programs and complex intergovern- 
mental relations. The transfer of the Children’s Bureau will simplify these rela- 
tions and make for better cooperation. 

To illustrate, State welfare departments now depend on both the Bureau of 
Public Assistance in the Federal Security Agency and the Children’s Bureau in 
the Labor Department for funds for child-care activities. Similarly, State health 
departments obtain grants from the Public Health Service for general public 
health work and from the Children’s Bureau for child and maternal health activi- 
ties. All of these grants involve the establishment of minimum standards and a 
measure of Federal supervision. The transfer of the Children’s Bureau pro- 
grams will make it possible to develop more consistent policies and procedures 
and to simplify dealings with the States. This will eliminate needless inconven- 
ience for both parties and enable the State and Federal Governments to join 
more efficiently in their common objective of furthering the health and welfare 
of the American child. 

Next, the plan transfers the vital statistics functions of the Census Bureau to 
the Federal Security Administrator, to be performed through the Public Health 
Service or other facilities of the Federal Security Agency. In every State but 
one the State health department is in charge of vital statistics. The work in the 
States is partially financed froni public-health grants administered by the Public 
Health Service. This transfer will make the agency providing the grants also re- 
sponsible for carrying on the Federal part of the vital statistics program. Fur- 
thermore, it will make for a better correlation of vital statistics with morbidity 
statistics, which are closely connected in nature and are already handled by the 
Public Health Service. In addition, the Federal Security Agency, more than any 
other Federal agency in peacetime, depends on vital statistics and vital records 
in the operation of its programs. 

The plan transfers the functions of the United States Employees Compensation 
Commission to the Federal Security Administrator, and provides for a three- 
member board of appeals to hear and finally decide appeals on claims of Govern- 
ment employees. By abolishing the Commission, the plan eliminates a small 
agency and lightens the burden on the President. The Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, as the head of the Federal agency with the greatest experience in insur- 
ance administration, is in the best position to guide and further the program of 
the Commission. 

The abolition of the Commission as an administrative body and the creation 
of an appeals board will provide the advantages of a single official in charge 
of operations while affording claimants the protection of a three-member board 
for the final decision of appeals on claims. This arrangement has proved both 
administratively efficient and satisfactory to claimants in many similar programs. 
It is essentially the plan used in the administration of veterans’ pensions and old- 
age and survivors insurance and employed by many States in their workmen's 
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compensation programs. The board of appeals created by this plan will deal 
only with claims of Government employees since appeals on other types of claims 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission—(a) longshoremen and harbor workers, 
and (b) private employees in the District of Columbia—are heard by the Federal 
district courts rather than the Commission. 

The reorganization plan which created the Federal Security Agency in 1939 
provided that the Federal Security Administrator should direct and supervise 
the Social Security Board, and that he might assign administrative duties to the 
Chairman of the Board, rather than to the Board as a whole. Thus, it took the 
first step toward establishing a definite line of responsibility for the administra- 
tion of social security functions in the Agency. The plan I am now subumitting 
further clarifies these lines of responsibility by providing for the normal type of 
internal organization used in Federal departments and agencies. 

A full-time board in charge of a group of bureaus within an agency is at best 
an anomaly. The Social Security Board rendered an outstanding service in 
launching the social-security program, and its members deserve the thanks of the 
Nation for this achievement. That program, however, is now firmly established 
and its administration needs to be tied in more fully with other programs of the 
Federal Security Agency. The existence of a department within a department is 
a serious barrier to effective integration. 

In order to obtain more expeditious and effective direction for the social- 
security program and to further the development of the Federal Security Agency, 
this plan transfers the functions of the Social Security Board to the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator and provides for not more than two new assistant heads 
of the Agency for the administration of the program. Because of the additional 
functions transferred to the Administrator by this plan, I have found that these 
officers will be needed to assist him in the general management of the Agency and 
to head the constituent unit or units which the Administrator will have to 
establish for the conduct of social-security activities. 

To permit a consolidation of work for the blind, the functions of the Office of 
Education as to the vending-stand program for the blind are transferred to the 
Federal Security Administrator, in whom are vested other vocational rehabilita- 
iton functions. This transfer will permit the program to be assigned to the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, where other vocational rehabilitation activities for 
the blind are now concentrated. 

The office of Assistant Commissioner of Education, established by the act of 
May 26, 1930, is abolished. A basic reorganization of the Office of Education with- 
in the past year has made this officer the head of one of the divisions of the Office. 
It is, therefore, administratively desirable to abolish the post of Assistant Com- 
missioner in conformity with the present organization of the Office. 

The plan also abolishes the Federal Board of Vocational Education and its 
functions. The Board, established by the act of February 23, 1917, as amended, 
formerly had charge of the administration of the vocational-education program. 
Section 15 of Executive Order 6166, of June 10, 1933, issued under authority of the 
act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 413, ch. 314), as amended, transferred the ad- 
ministration of the program to the Office of Education and limited the Board 
to acting in an advisory capacity. The Advisory Committee on Education, on the 
basis of its study of the vocational-education system, found that the Board was 
no longer needed and recommended its abolition. 

To avoid possible confusion and conflict of authority, the Board of Visitors 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital and its functions are abolished. The functions of the 
Board, as provided by section 4842 of the Revised Statutes, include supervision 
of the institution and the adoption of its bylaws, in additions to visiting the in- 
stitution and advising the superintendent. These functions overlap the respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Security Administrator for the general supervision and 
direction of the hospital. 

In order to enable the Administrator more adequately to coordinate the ad- 
ministration of the grant-in-aid programs vested by statute in the constituent 
units of the Federal Security Agency, the plan provides that, insofar as prac- 
ticable and consistent with the applicable legislation, he shall establish uniform 
standards and procedures for these programs and permit States to submit a 
single plan of operation for related grant-in-aid programs. Most of these pro- 
grams involve the establishment of certain minimum standards on fiscal, person- 
nel, and other aspects of administration in the States. In many cases the same 
State agency is operating under two or more grant-in-aid programs. Much need- 
less inconvenience and confusion can be avoided for all concerned by unifying 
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Federal standards and combining State plans for the operation of the programs 
in such cases. : 

After careful consideration of a number of other agencies and functions I have 
refrained from proposing in this plan their transfer to the Federal Security 
Agency. Most of these involve activities which, though related to the functions 
of the Federal Security Agency, are incidental to the purpose of other agencies 
or are connected so closely with such agencies as to make transfer undesirable. 
A few are activities which should probably be shifted in whole or in part to the 
Federal Security Agency, but I believe such shifts can best be accomplished by 
interagency agreement or action in connection with appropriations. 

The reorganization plan here presented is a second important step in building 
a central agency for the administration of Federal activities primarily relating 
to the conservation and development of human resources; but, while this step 
is important in itself, I believe that a third step should soon be taken. The time 
is at hand when that agency should be converted into an executive department. 

The size and scope of the Federal Security Agency and the importance of its 
functions clearly call for departmental status and a permanent place in the 
President’s Cabinet. In number of personnel and volume of expenditures the 
Agency exceeds several of the existing departments. Much more important, the 
fundamental character of its functions—education, health, welfare, social in- 
surance—and their significance for the future of the country demand for it the 
highest level of administrative leadership and a voice in the central councils of 
the executive branch. 

Accordingly, I shall soon recommend to the Congress that legislation be 
promptly enacted making the Federal Security Agency an executive depart- 
ment, defining its basic purpose, and authorizing the President to transfer to it 
such units and activities as come within that definition. 

The people expect the Federal Government to meet its full responsibilities for 
the conservation and development of the human resources of the Nation in the 
years that lie ahead. This reorganization plan and the legislation that I shall 
propose will provide the broad and firm foundation required for the accomplish- 
ment of that objective. 

Harry 8S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuire Howse, May 16, 1946. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN No. 2 oF 1946 


Prepared by the President and transmitted to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled, May 16, 1946, pursuant to the provisions of 
the Reorganization Act of 1945, approved December 20, 1945 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY AND DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secrion 1. Children’s Bureau.—(a) The Children’s Bureau in the Department 
of Labor, exclusive of its Industrial Division, is transferred to the Federal 
Security Agency. All functions of the Children’s Bureau and of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau except those transferred by subsection (b) of this section, all 
functions of the Secretary of Labor under title V of the Social Security Act (49 
Stat. 620, ch. 531), as amended, and all other functions of the Secretary of Labor 
relating to the foregoing functions are transferred to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator and shall be performed by him or under his direction and control 
by such officers and employees of the Federal Security Agency as he shall desig- 
nate, except that the functions authorized by section 2 of the act of April 9, 1912 
(37 Stat. 79, ch. 73), as amended, and such other functions of the Federal Security 
Agency as the Administrator may designate, shall be administered, under his 
direction and control, through the Children’s Bureau. 

(b) The functions of the Children’s Bureau and of the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1060, ch. 676), as 
amended, are transferred to the Secretary of Labor and shall be performed under 
his direction and control by such officers and employees of the Department of 
Labor as he shall designate. 

Sec. 2. Vital statistics —The functions of the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Bureau of the Census, and the Director of the Bureau of the Census, with respect 
to vital statistics (including statistics on births, deaths, marriages, divorces, and 
annulments), are transferred to the Federal Security Administrator and shall 
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be performed under his direction and control by the United States Public Health 
Service or by such officers and employees of the Federal Security Agency as 
the Administrator shall designate. 

Sec. 3. United States Employees’ Compensation Commission.—The functions 
of the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission are transferred to the 
Federal Security Agency and shall be performed in such manner and under such 
rules and regulations as the Federal Security Administrator shall prescribe. 
Such regulations shall provide for a board of three persons to be designated or 
appointed by the Federal Security Administrator with authority to hear and, 
subject to applicable law, make final decision on appeals taken from determina- 
tions and awards with respect to claims of employees of the Federal Government 
or of the District of Columbia. The United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is abolished. 

Sec. 4. Social Security Board.—The functions of the Social Security Board 
in the Federal Security Agency, together with the functions of its Chairman, 
are transferred to the Federal Security Administrator and shall be performed by 
him or under his direction and control ly such officers and employees of the 
Federal Security Agency as he shall designate. The Social Security Board is 
abolished. 

Sec. 5. Assistant heads of Federal Security Agency.—In addition to the exist- 
ing Assistant Federal Security Administrator there shall be not to exceed two 
assistant heads of the Federal Security Agency, each of whom shall be appointed 
by the Federal Security Administrator under the classified civil service, receive a 
salary at the rate of $10,000 per annum, and perform such duties and head such 
constituent unit of the Federal Security Agency as the Administrator may 
provide. 

Sec. 6. Functions under act of June 20, 1936, with respect to the blind.—The 
functions of the Office of Education and of the Commissioner of Education under 
the act of June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1559, ch. 638), are transferred to the Federal 
Security Administrator and shall be performed under his direction and control 
by such officers and employees of the Federal Security Agency as he shall 
designate. 

Sec. 7. Assistant Commissioner of Education.—The functions of the Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, created by the act of May 26, 1930 (46 Stat. 384, 
ch. 330), are transferred to the Office of Education to be performed under the 
direction and control of the Commissioner of Education by such officers or em- 
ployees of the Office as he may designate with the approval of the Federal 
Security Administrator. The Office of Assistant Commissioner of Education is 
abolished. 

Sec. 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education—The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education and its functions are abolished. 

Sec. 9. Board of Visitors of St. Elizabeths Hospital—The Board of Visitors 
of St. Elizabeths Hospital and its functions are abolished. 

Sec. 10. Coordination of grant-in-aid programs.—In order to coordinate more 
fully the administration of grant-in-aid programs by officers and constituent 
units of the Federal Security Agency, the Federal Security Administrator shall 
establish, insofar as practicable, (a) uniform standards and procedures relating 
to fiscal, personnel, and the other requirements common to two or more such 
programs, and (0b) standards and procedures under which a State agency par- 
ticipating in more than one such program may submit a single plan of operation 
and be subject to a single Federal fiscal and administrative review of its 
operation. 

Sec. 11. Winding up of affairs.—Suitable measures shall be taken by the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator to wind up those outstanding affairs of the agencies 
herein abolished which are not otherwise disposed of by this plan. 

Sec. 12. Transfer of personnel, property, records, and funds.—The personnel 
property, records, and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
other funds (available or to be made available), which the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall determine to relate primarily to the functions trans- 
ferred hereunder, are transferred to the respective agencies concerned for use in 
the administration of the functions so transferred, except that all of the personnel, 
property, records, and funds of the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau 
shall be transferred to such agency or agencies of the Department of Labor as the 
Secretary of Labor shall designate. Any of the personnel transferred under this 
plan which the transferee agency shall find to be in excess of the personnel nec- 
essary for the administration of the functions transferred to such agency shall 
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be retransferred under existing law to other positions in the Government or 
separated from the service. 

Mr. Epetsrern. Mr. Reid, would you feel that there would be any 
difficulty in any of the States in arriving at a proper State agency 
: administer the program in the various States under the Federal! 

an 

Mr. Rem. I am afraid there would be great difficulty, sir. 

The pattern of development of welfare services varies tremendously. 
One State has a strong welfare authority, another a central correc- 
tional agency in the department of institutions. Another State has 
a strong youth authority and a strong department of public welfare 
and perhaps a third organization. In Kansas, for example, a great 
deal of authority is held by the public health department. Unfortun- 
ately—though, I don’t think it is so unfortunate—whenever you have 
varying opinions and you keep the market of ideas free, you are going 
to have at least some tension over the best way to skin a cat, the best 
way to try to treat some of these problems. I do not think it would be 
a simple matter for a Secretary to select in all States the most logical 
State agencies to do the job. 

Chairman Lenman. The Secretary wouldn't. 

Mr. Rem. Or a State governor. 

Chairman Leuman. I don’t see how you could write into any legis- 
lation a provision as to who is to hendile that work in the States. It 


seems to me it must be left to the States because there is such a wide 
divergence of duties and functions within the States. 

Mr. Rew. I agree with you completely. My comment on this is 
that rather than stipulating that there be but one State agency with 


whom the Secretary may deal, I would suggest the selection be more 
flexible. 

Mr. Eperstetn. That has been the object of some criticism of this 
bill and of one of the other bills, that the bills provide that the State 
plan must designate one agency to administer the program. 

Chairman Leuman. Having been an executive of a large State I 
am convinced there must be one agency and that agency must be 
designated either by the governor or the legislature. 

Mr. Eperstetn. There hate been some suggestions on which I would 
like your comment for the record, Mr. Reid, that some standards be 
written into the bill, describing the qualifications for such an agency 
to be designated. 

Mr. Rew. I think some of the people who come later can be far more 
expert than I in this. My impression is that it would be a mistake 
at this juncture for the simple reason that promulgated standards 
are not widely enough in use. The level of certain States is so low 
that it would defeat its own purpose and I think for some time to come 
we cannot in Federal legislation concerning juvenile delinquency de- 
mand standards as a condition for grants in aid except the general 
standards that cover present grant-in-aid programs. ’ 

Mr. Epexstern. There is a provision in the subcommittee print 
and in one of the other bills that would authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make grants directly to volunteer 
agencies to carry on research, pilot projects. How important do you 
think that is? Most of these volunteer agencies have their own sources 
of private funds. 
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Mr. Rem. I think that it would be unwise for the Secretary to make 
direct grants to voluntary agencies for two reasons. First, given the 
amount of money that is available, I am sure pressures from the many 
hundreds of private agencies in this area would be so great that the 
funds would be dissipated into dribbling amounts. 

Secondly, before any appropriations are made to volunteer agen- 
cies I think there should be established a very sound pattern of gov- 
ernment responsible for how they are spent. In other words, govern- 
ment, when it gives money to volunteer organizations, should be 
responsible for seeing to it that the money is spent wisely. The 
amount of money available here, and the fact that the majority of 
organizations today dealing after the fact with delinquents—I am 
not talking about preventive programs—are governmental, makes it 
imperative I think that funds go primarily to local governmental 
agencies, 

In this respect I speak for an organization in which 98 percent of 
our funds are from volunteer sources. We are not an official agency 
nor made up primarily of Governmental agencies. If there were a 
large sum of money available—5 or 10 times as large—I would 
say yes, particularly from the standpoint of research. 

I think oportunities for research in this area are greater in certain 


private research centers and universities than they would be in gov- 
ernmental agencies—but not a this particular time. 

Mr. Epetstern. I would like for you to submit for the record, Mr. 
Reid, a brief statement outlining the scope and activities of your 
organization, including the size and its work. 

Mr. Rem. I will send that to you to Washington. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York 17, N. Y., December 2, 1955. 
SpecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN : In accordance with your request during the course of Mr. Reid’s 
testimony on November 16, 1955, following is a brief statement outlining the scope 
and activities of our organization: 

The Child Welfare League of America, Inc., is an association of child welfare 
agencies of recognized standing, organized in 1920 and incorporated in 1928 under 
the laws of the State of New York for the following purposes : 

To promote better understanding of child welfare problems. 

To formulate standards and improve methods in all forms of service to 
children. 

To provide information on sound child welfare practice and report currently 
on successful effort in any part of the field. 

To develop interagency service. 

The league has 235 member agencies, 108 subscribers to Advisory Service, and 
over 1,200 other agencies to whom service has been given in 1955. Service is 
provided by means of publications, and by consultation through correspondence, in 
visits made by agency representatives to the league office, or by league staff to 
agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
NoRMA BLODGETT, 
Administrative Assistant. 


Mr. James. I would like to ask one question if I may. 

Do you know of any one of the 48 States which has a Children’s 
Department to handle all children’s affairs? Does any one of the 48 
have such a department? 
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Mr. Rew. I don’t think any one of the 48 States has one department 
that handles all children’s affairs. 

Just as in the Federal Government you would have to say that 
neither does the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
handle all children’s affairs. The Department of Justice is involved. 
There are quite a few States, however, in which there is a separate 
State Department of child welfare, separate from a department of 
public assistance. But I hope we never come to the day when all gov- 
ernmental organizations concerned with children are in the same single 
bureau, for the simple reason that you would have to throw in every- 
thing we have and the argument that we have to have a total ap- 
proach to the family breaks down as you examine what is meant by 
total. 

When something gets too big, God help us. A lot of people criticize 
the health people because they have taken polio, the heart and the liver 
and set up separate fund-raising campaigns. But that is the way they 
have got things done. They dramatize their problem and tackle it. 
We are not wise enough to dramatize all of human experience in that 
way and I am not inclined to go along with al] my colleagues on that 
approach. 

Chairman Leuman. You have been very useful. 

Mr. Eperstrern. Mr. John A. Tramburg, commissioner of institu- 
tions and agencies of the State of New Jersey and president of the 
American Public Welfare Association. 

Chairman Leuman. Are you going to read your prepared state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Trampcure. Yes. 


Chairman Lenman. I will be glad if you would supplement it in 
any way you wish. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. TRAMBURG, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, AND COMMISSIONER, DEPART- 
MENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES, STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Tramepurc. My name is John W. Tramburg. 

My position is commissioner of institutions and agencies of the State 
of New Jersey and I am appearing as president of the American 
Public Welfare Association. I am pleased to have been invited to 
comment on subcommittee print of August 18, 1955 (S. 728, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

Mr. Harold Hagen, child welfare consultant of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, appeared before your committee in Washing- 
ton on July 7, 1955, and outlined the broad range of welfare services 
and welfare personnel represented by membership in the association. 
Therefore, I shall not repeat the background information of the associ- 
ation as given by Mr. Hagen. 

The association has for years consistently worked toward the goal 
of a comprehensive public welfare policy and program at all levels of 
government. With this studied position, the American Public Wel- 
fare Association is opposed to the fragmenting of public welfare ad- 
ministration which is believed would result if the Children’s Bureau is 
separated from the Social Security Administration as proposed in title 
I of the subcommittee print. 
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Mr. Harold Hagen also supplied the committee with a copy of the 
statement of policy of the association as to public welfare responsi- 
bility in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency of the 
hearing report. 

(See pt. I, Hearings Before the Special Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, p. 219.) 

Again, I shall not take your time to recapitulate his statement in 
that regard. 

The group of children and youth with really serious behavior prob- 
lems is small when compared to the total number in that age group but 
it nonetheless is grave and perplexing. Personally, I believe it is in 
the very nature of youngsters to display some so-called delinquent 
behavior. 

The above would not be so difficult to handle if it were not com- 
pone by the problems of family breakup, bad housing, insufficient 

ealth care, lack of religious training, lack of school facilities, indif- 
ference of parents, and still other influencing factors. The attitudes 
and actions of adults and the lack of good moral fiber often sets an op- 
posite and wrong type of pattern for youngsters to follow and thus to 
use to mold their own behavior pattern. 

It has been said that when adults act like children they are foolish 
but when children act like adults they are delinquent. This is not 
just a child and a youth problem. Children are members of families 
and families make up communities. 

Therefore, it seems to us that juvenile delinquency is a manifesta- 
tion of a much bigger and deep-seated problem—the general welfare 
and well-being of individuals, families, and communities. In local 
communities it is not merely a problem for police, courts, probation de- 
partments, amd training schools but welfare agencies (private and 
public) homes, churches, schools, and all right-thinking individuals. I 
ofte~ feel that we do not do as well as we know how just because of 
thc heavy demands and the shortage of trained personnel. 

I, therefore, believe this problem to be part and parcel of the at- 
tack being made by the public and private family and child welfare 
services throughout the Nation. 

Certainly the survivors’ insurance aspect of the social security pro- 
gram as well as the public assistance aid-to-dependent-children pro- 
gram are good examples of efforts to strike at the roots of juvenile 
delinquency prevention. 

Prevention of family breakup. It appears to us that strengthening 
of existing programs of the Children’s Bureau, Bureau of Public As- 
sistance and Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance within the 
Social Security Administration would bring about the assurance of 
quickening our pace in diminishing the problem which should result 
in smaller numbers needing specialized treatment. 

There are two questions in my mind as to section 101 of title I. Who 
is to appoint the “Administration” of the proposed Office of Children’s 
Affairs? And this was pointed out by Mr. Reid. 

Does the statement starting on line 16, page 3, of the subcommittee 
print reading: 

Who shall have all he powers, duties, and functions now vested in the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau— 


change or supersede that part of the 1912 act (37 Stat. 79) which reads: 
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The said Bureau shall investigate and report to said department upon all mat 
ters pertaining to the welfare of children and childlife among all classes of our 
people, and shall especially investigate the question of infant mortality, the birth- 
rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents, and 
diseases of children, employment, legislation affecting children in the several 
States and Territories. 

If in the wisdom of Congress, Subcommittee Print S. 728 is passed 
and becomes law it would seem to me that it would be well to have 
the two questions clarified in the language of the act. 

Title IL providing for the establishment of Advisory Council on 
Juvenile Delinquency is in keeping with our American tradition of 
using people from all walks of life, disciplines, and organizations, pub- 
lic and private, to advise, criticize, study, and report on ways and 
methods of improving delinquency prevention control and treatment. 
We endorse such a proposal. 

Title III calling for grants to States to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams may give rise to a scarecrow that the Federal Government is 
getting into State and local functions by some thoughtful and sincere 
persons. However, we believe the problem of delinquency to be of 
such magnitude that it demands partnership relations with all levels 
of Government and all agencies. 

What is a delinquency problem in our local community today, be- 
cause of the mobility of our population, may be a problem of another 
State or local community tomorrow. We endorse the provisions of 
Title III as being one way of opening a broadside attack on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

All informed persons will applaud the provisions of Title I1I— 
Grants for Training Personnel. The need for trained personnel has 
far outstripped the supply. Then with trained personnel available it 
would seem to us we could dent the Goliath of resistance as we go 
about our jobs of rescuing children and youth from floundering in the 
bogs of uncertainty. 

Title V provisions, offering help to carefully selected special projects 
would speed up the reach of conclusions as to their effectiveness. This 
could provide the entire Nation with a better charted course to pur- 
sue in bringing about the hoped-for results. This approach has been 
used in other Federal-State programs with success and we would, 
therefore, endorse this proposed method. It is most necessary that 
we experiment and try new methods and ways. 

We cannot let this opportunity pass without commenting on the 
fair treatment which would be accorded under the grant-in-aid provi- 
sions to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. This is 
wholly in keeping with the policies of the association. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank you for the invitation to appear 
on behalf of the American Public Welfare Association. I feel sure 
that all members would want me to say that the American Public 
Welfare Association stands ready and willing to work with the Fed- 
eral Government in bringing about the strengthening of those services 
which are directed toward the diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lenman. I understand that you are appearing here both 
as président of the American Public Welfare Association and also as 
commissioner of institutions of the State of New Jersey. 
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Mr. Trampvure. That is probably correct. I don’t see how I could 
separate those two hats, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lenman. I listened to your statement. I am sure that 
you believe this is a community problem, that it can’t be solved on 
any one level of activity. The church can’t do it alone. The schools 
can’t do it alone. The home can’t do it alone, necessarily. 

Mr. Trampure. I could not agree with you more, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Lenman. Were you here this morning / 

Mr. Tramsure. No, sir; I was not. 

Chairman Lenman. We have heard a good deal of testimony about 
what the various States are doing and I think the testimony has been 
impressive and sound. But are you acquainted with the back-of-the- 
stockyards movement in Chicago ? 

Mr. Trampurc. Not enough, Mr. Chairman, that I believe my 
comments would be worthwhile. 

Chairman Lenman. I was impressed, at least in considerable part 
by the testimony given by a number of witnesses, by the founder of 
the movement, Mr. Saul Alinsky, and by Monsignor O’Grady, that 
they have set up on a volunteer basis, a grassroots movement by 
which the community itself really takes an active part, the most active 
part in its fight against delinquency and as a matter of fact, in many 
other community problems. It seems to have very attractive possi- 
bilities, although I think that is only being tried out in Chicago and 
Los Angeles and one or two other cities. 

I was going to ask you what you thought about it but you said you 
don’t know enough about it so I will not press you. 

As a former Commisioner of Social Security of the United States 
Government, and as present welfare director of New Jersey, you, of 
course, have a broad experience in this field. What I want to ask is: 
What difference would it make to the operation of the grassroots 
level or what harm would arise from raising the status of the Children’s 
Bureau ? 

In other words is this not a controversey on the administrative level 
rather than on the operational level ? 

Mr. TrampBura. I suppose you can get many different viewpoints on 
that, Senator. My own feeling has been consistently in keeping with 
the policy of the American Public Welfare Association that that was 
fragmenting what the association stood for in the early studies when 
the Bureau was being proposed to be moved into the then Federal 
Security Agency. 

We looked at that time at the program of welfare services, developing 
on the Federal level something comparable to that which the Public 
Health Service had, bringing them together in one shop. 

I don’t suppose that all members of the American Public Welfare 
Association would subscribe as they have testified here except that is 
the policy of the association. 

T as a State administrator probably out of tradition have been look- 
ing at the Social Security Administration as one organization with 
whom we have been dealing. 

I felt somewhat putting it into a bill on juvenile delinquency would 
give rise to a cry that a kite was being added a tail to. 

I would not speak for these other States as to what they might say 
in their view in terms of a problem. Our basic issue as we would see 
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it is a framenting of what we had thought had been brought together 
under one canopy. 

Chairman Lenman. How have you set it up in New Jersey? 

Mr. Trampurc. New Jersey has a total department of institutions 
and agencies with corrections and mental health, children’s services, 
child-welfare services, public assistance under one canopy. 

I am not here to advocate that as being the ideal program, at all. 
That is what the New Jersey Legislature ae chosen and that is what 
I am running right now. I had a similar organization in Wisconsin. 
But again I am not proposing that that is the answer across the coun- 
try. I think I would be dead wrong to entertain such a thought. 

Chairman Leman. Commissioner, can you tell us how much 
money is being spent in New Jersey on youth work? 

Mr. Trameurc. I can supply it for the record, I believe. If you 
are speaking in terms of ADC and community work. 

Chairman Lenman. I mean out of State funds. 

Mr. Trampure. Yes. . 

Chairman Leuman. Not including Federal funds. 

Mr. Trameurc. I would not want to venture a guess as of right 
now. I would assume that you would want training-school expendt- 
tures, after care, foster care. 

Chairman Leuman. Yes, I would like it all. That is youth work. 
I would like, if you could, to separate the item of delinquency, treat- 
ment of delinquency, either preventive or curative or control, from 
the amount spent on youth work. 

Mr. Trampure. Gentlemen, I don’t believe I could do that because 
all of our after care of children who get into real serious difficulty is 
done through our child welfare services. 

Children are placed in foster homes because we consider their own 
homes so disorganized that it is not in the interest of the child to re- 
turn him. Likewise, I am convinced that aid to dependent children 
is the greatest program we have had to strike at the roots of this prob- 
lem in preserving the home. 

I just wish we could intensify the services to accompany that pro- 
gram to do even a better job of it. 

So I will do the best I can for you in breaking it down by training 
schools, field service, and so on. 

(The information referred to appears at the end of Mr. Tramburg’s 
testimony, p. 471.) 

Chairman Lenman. But you don’t use foster homes only for chil- 
dren that are potentially delinquent ; do you? 

Mr. Trampvre. No. 

Chairman Lenman. Don’t you put most of your normal children in 
foster homes as we do here in New York? 

Mr. Tramscurce. We use foster-home placements for both, the so- 
called delinquents as well as the dependent neglected child who is tem- 
porarily denied a family setting in which to grow up. 

Chairman Lenman. I am very glad indeed that you emphasized 
the need of training because it has been a strong feeling on my part 
that we have been very delinquent in training sufficient personnel not 
only for this kind of work but for many other activities, some of 
which are aided by the Government and others which are carried on 
by oer volunteer effort. But I think we have been terribly lacking 
in that. 
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Mr. Tramsvurc. I agree with you wholeheartedly. As I said, I 
doubt is there is a person who has any information on the subject at 
all who wouldn’t applaud your bold and forthright position taken in 
stimulating a training program to get us personnel with sharpened 
information so as to do the best job we know how. 

Chairman Leaman. Commissioner, there are a lot of people who 
applaud my position, but there are an awful lot of people in Congress 
who refuse to vote appropriations in Congress to make it a possibility. 

Mr. Trampura. I recognize those situations, Senator. 

Chairman LeuMan. Just one more question. If, as I think is neces- 
sary, you have one State agency—although I realize there will be a 
lot of difference of opinion—would you care to suggest what agency 
there should be in the State of New Jersey ¢ 

Mr. Trameura. I don’t think I ought to suggest, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it would be putting my Governor in a bad spot, but I agree 
with the testimony of Mr. Reid that one single State agency ought 
io have the responsibility so that the Federal Government is not deal- 
ing with more than one for accountability purposes if for no other 
reason. 

But I do agree that there ought to be wide flexibility so that let 
us say a child-welfare agency was designated as the State agency so 
they might use of the State superintendent of public instruction, the 
State agricultural college with its agricultural agencies that get out 
into the hinterlands, where there may not be much other service, that 
they could use in the State health department. 

That they could use their State university, any and all organiza- 
tions that exist that could immediately be tied into bring about a 
quickening of our pace and reach this problem at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Chairman Lenman. I think that is a very wise thing. I think that 
isallI have. Have you any questions? 

Mr. Epetsrern. Yes, I have a few. Have you had a chance to look 
at the matching formula in this subcommittee print ? 

Mr. Trampura. Yes, sir, I did. 

Mr. Epetste1n. What would be your comment upon it? 

Mr. Trameure. I can’t help but think it is good as a beginning and 
I think that for the start we can’t criticize it. 

Chairman Lenman. Pretty complicated, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Trampure. Yes, but all formulas are. To try to be fair and 
equitable—— 

Chairman Lenman. I hope we can simplify it when it is finally 
printed. 

Mr. Trampure. I would pat you on the back personally, Senator. 

Any simplification of formulas is to the good. 

Mr. Epersrern. Are you aware of any work that is comparable 
with that being done by the New York Youth Board in the communi- 
ties of New Jersey ? 

Mr, Trampure. Not exactly like that, but there has been passed a 
State law setting up in each county a committee to approach the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency through study of causation in affected 
areas and try to eradicate those and bring about control, but I don’t 
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know of one that I could say that as far as I know is exactly com- 
parable. 

Mr. Epetsretn. One further question. It is your experience as 
the head of this department in New Jersey that there is a shortage of, 
that there is a difficulty in getting trained personnel for your own 
work ¢ 

Mr. Trampure. Terrible shortage. Just as of yesterday we had the 
budget hearings on our child welfare bureau and the director of 
that bureau testified to the fact that since January 1, he had lost some 
53 persons and had not been able to replace but I believe some 35 or 36 
to take their places and they were losing experienced people and we 
are getting largely people with limited experience and limited train- 
ing, if any at all, 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. It has been very 
useful. 

Mr. James. I have one question. I notice in your testimony you say 
that you cannot let this opportunity pass without commenting on the 
fair treatment which would be accorded in the grants-in-aid to Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. You say “This is wholly 
in keeping with the policies of the association.” I am curious as to 
why you left out Guam and Samoa. Was that done deliberately ? 
Does the association have a position which would not favor grants-in- 
aid to Guam and Samoa ? 

Mr. Trampure. I do not know of any policy of the association that 
would be against it. The association has for a long time been con- 
cerned about the inequitable treatment of our outlying possessions in 
the basic social-security titles of grants-in-aid and assistance and those 
people have a tough problem and as our partners, we believe that they 
ought to be given fair and equitable recognition. 

Chairman Leuman. I want to thank you for that statement, because 
I think the treatment we accord in the way of Federal aids and Federal 
assistance to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands is most—I think I 
can say—shocking. 

Mr. James. As I take it then, you would favor including Guam and 
Samoa ¢ F 

Mr. TrampurG. I see no reason why not. 

Mr. James. Thank you very much. 

(The information referred to on p. 469 follows.) 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES, 
Trenton, December 5, 1955. 
The Honorable Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Any attempt on my part either to enumerate all of the 
agencies and organizations in the State of New Jersey involved in the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency or the total amount of money expended for this purpose 
would be pure guesswork, so many are the programs which impinge either 
directly or indirectly upon one or several of the multicausational factors involved. 

It is possible, however, by limiting the agencies to those with a more direct 
relationship to delinquency and for those which we have official budgets to obtain 
part of the total picture. 

The agencies and institutions under this department receiving public appro- 
priation for their operation and whose services are devoted directly to the prob- 
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lems of delinquency with their appropriations for the present fiscal year include 
the following: 


State Home for Boys, Jamesburg 
State Home for Girls, Trenton 
New Jersey Diagnostic Center 
Highfields Treatment Center 
Arthur Brisbane Treatment Center 


The above represents those institutions and agencies directly concerned with 
emotionally disturbed and adjudicated delinquent youth and where 100 percent 
of the function is exclusively with individuals in this category. 

In addition to these agencies a percentage of the effort of other agencies 
properly can be considered as in the area of delinquency prevention. One of the 
big delinquency prevention programs in this State is carried on by the State 
board of child welfare through its foster-home placements and casework 
supervision of neglected and dependent children in the State. The 1955-56 
appropriation of the State board of child welfare is $1,550,000. Another agency, 
the bureau of community services, functioning on a consultation and an advisory 
basis to local communities on delinquency prevention and child-welfare matters, 
also carries a lion’s share of the out-and-out delinquency prevention work for 
the State. The appropriation for this unit is approximately $35,000 for the 
present fiscal year. 

The supervision of individuals released from the State institutions is under 
the bureau of parole of this department. Since approximately 50 percent of 
their cases fall into the juvenile category it is safe to state that 50 percent of 
annual appropriation of that bureau of $597,000 is expended toward helping 
youth. 

Approximately 50 percent of the persons in the 2 New Jersey reformatories 
for males are in the teen-age grouping. Half of the amount of money spent in 
operating these 2 institutions, a total of $1,900,000, should also be included. A 
similar situation exists in the reformatory for women where approximately 50 
percent of the inmate population are juveniles. Of that institution's $800,000 
total appropriation, $400,000 should be considered as part of the juvenile work of 
the State. 

It is my personal feeling that I cannot go beyond the tigures that I have just 
quoted since there are so many agencies directly or indirectly involved with youth 
work. One immediately thinks of the work being carried on by such organiza- 
tions as the Y’s, the family service agencies, the police athletic league, the various 
and sundry mental hygiene clinics, public and private, the county juvenile and 
domestic relations courts, the probation departments, the municipal police depart- 
ments, the boards of education, the State police, the CYO, ete. 

Should there be any further way in which I may be of any assistance to you 
I will be most pleased to comply. May I again thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before your committee to present the views of both the American Public 
Welfare Association and the Department of Institutions and Agencies of the State 
of New Jersey. 


Very truly yours, 
DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES, 
JOHN W. TRAMBURG, Commissioner. 

Mr. Epetstern. Mr. G. Howland Shaw, last year’s president of the 
National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, is 
here. 

Chairman LeuMan. Secretary Shaw, I am very glad indeed to wel- 
come you. I had the pleasure of working with Secretary Shaw very 
closely. I was in the State Department at the time when our Govern- 
ment was working out the details for the creation of the U. N. Re- 
habilitation and Relief Administration of which I later became Direc- 
tor General by the votes of 44 nations. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to take this opportunity of expressing my 
very sincere appreciation to you for the many courtesies and the great 
help you gave me when I was in the State Department but not of the 
State Department for a period of nearly a year. Thank you very 
much indeed. 
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STATEMENT OF G. HOWLAND SHAW, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TRAINING SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE AGENCIES 


Mr. Saw. Senator, I appreciate more than I can say those very 
kind words. It is a great pleasure and an honor for me to be here 
today and to renew my collaboration, if I might call it such, with you, 
sir, and to speak in behalf of the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Herman G. Stark, who is the director of the 
youth authority in California and who is our present president, was 
unable to be here, so he asked me at rather short notice to represent the 
association, 

As you have said, I was the past president this last year and I am 
now a member of the executive committee. I will ask your permission, 
sir, to submit a written statement within the next week if I may be 
allowed to do that. 

Chairman Lenman. We will be glad to receive it. 

(The statement referred to was later received for the record as 


follows :) 


STATEMENT OF G. HOWLAND SHAW IN BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TRAINING SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE AGENCIES 


Insofar as Federal legislation can cope with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, the association supports S. 728 as an important contribution. 

We favor in principle the elevation in status of the Children’s Bureau. The 
Bureau’s recent activities in the field of the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency have been of outstanding importance. I mention but two of them: 
the publication of tentative standards for training schools and the collaboration 
between authorities in the law-enforcement field and child welfare specialists 
which resulted in a manual on police services for juveniles. 

We are in favor of the Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency pro- 
vided for in title II. In the selection of its members we presume that proper 
geographical representation will be assured. 

We strongly support title III, grants to States to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams; Ttile IV, grants for training personnel; and title V, grants for special 
projects. 

With some notable exceptions the training-school picture taken as a whole is 
not a bright one. Not that those in charge of these schools are incompetent or 
indifferent. Quite the contrary is often the case. The trouble usually stems from 
public apathy and unwillingness on the part of legislatures to appropriate essen- 
tial funds. The stimulus of Federal funds made available under appropriate 
conditions cannot fail to improve this unhappy situation. 

Dealing with juvenile delinquents whether in the community or in the institu- 
tion has become a highly technical and professional activity which can be en- 
trusted to the untrained only with disastrous results to the community as well as 
to the delinquent. The lack of trained personnel in sufficient numbers is nation- 
wide. 

Many explanations of juvenile delinquency are advanced nowadays and many 
programs for prevention and treatment are in effect at an ever-increasing cost. 
Nevertheless, there is little in the way of scientific study and evaluation of these 
explanations and programs. With, for instance, the per capita cost of an institu- 
tion equipped to treat the more difficult type of delinquent reaching $5,000, the 
public, whether taxpayer or private contributor, is asking for information as to 
results. That information at the present time is not available, or, if available, 
will not stand up under scientific analysis. 


Mr. Suaw. In view of your question to Mr. Tramburg, may I add 
that I am one of the cofounders of the back-of-the-yards neighbor- 
hood council and was for the first few rather critical years president 
of the Industrial Areas Foundation. 

Chairman Lenman. I didn’t realize that. 
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Mr. Suaw. On behalf of the association, may I first of all say that 
we are heartily in favor of this bill. We are in favor first of all of 
the change of status of the Children’s Bureau. Without going into 
the administrative aspects of the matter which I don’t think I am 
competent to speak, I may say that those of us in the training-school 
field—and the association 1s focused mostly on the training-school field 
although we are well alive to the fact that no parts of the juvenile 
delinquency treatment and prevention field can be segregated—have 
had every reason to appreciate the work that the Children’s Bureau 
has done. One of the most important of their achievements in the 
past year has been the formulation of tentative standards for training 
schools which represents an enormous amount of work and is an ex- 
tremely valuable document. Also they have taken the initiative in 
a collaboration with the law-enforcement group and that is something 
which we feel is of very great significance. Traditionally the law- 
enforcement group and the group that works in institutions and else- 
where with juvenile delinquents have been at loggerheads. The law- 
enforcement groups have accused us of being sentimentalists and our 
crowd has replied in kind and accused them of being anything but 
understanding of juvenile delinquency. The result of this collabora- 
tion has been an extremely important document, a manual for juvenile 
- police officers, which is one of the significant things that has been done 
recently and is of great importance. 

We go along entirely with the idea of an advisory council. Our onl 
thought would be that a proper geographical representation be fol- 
lowed in choosing the members. I think the provision in the bill gives 
a sufficient discretion so that that can be easily achieved. 

Now on titles III, IV and V, of course those 3 titles hit the 3 things 
that worry us in the training-school field. The training-school field is 
not a particularly bright chapter in our dealing with juvenile delin- 
quency. There are unquestionably institutions and there are unques- 
tionably States where the standard of training schools is relatively 
high. But there are many other States where the standard is pretty 
low, where the training school far from being a treatment agency is 
very little more than a custodial agency which takes the delinquent 
boy or girl out of circulation for a limited period of time and then 
frequently returns him or her to the community rather better pre- 
pared for an advanced career in delinquency than for a career as a 
law-abiding citizen. 

That is perhaps a pretty harsh statement to make and in making it 
TI want to add an important reservation. I am not criticizing or blam- 
ing, still less blaming the superintendents and the staffs of many of 
these training schools. They are I realize in an extremely unenviable 
position. Many of them know exactly what a training school ought to 
be but because of public indifference and because of the failure of leg- 
islatures to appropriate adequate sums of money, they are powerless 
and they carry on as best they can, knowing perfectly well what ought 
to be done. 

So that any assistance that can be given to the State with a view to 
improving this situation is something which is of the deepest interest 
to the association. 

When it comes to the training of personnel we are heartily in favor 
of the provisions of the bill. The handling of juvenile delinquents 
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whether in the community or in an institutional setting has become 
over the years a more technical process. The idea that anybody can 
handle an institution for juvenile delinquents whether as superintend- 
- or ” a cottage father or mother, that idea is now completely in the 
discard. 


We need and we must have if we are going to do an adequate job, 
trained personnel. 

Then I would like to emphasize very particularly title V which in- 
volves demonstration projects and presumably research. We are do- 
ing lots of things today in the institutional field and they cost quite a 
lot of money, money from private sources and from public sources. 
But it is a very surprising fact that when one inquires as to just 
exactly what are the results, from the scientific point of view, the 
answers are lamentably weak. I cannot think of any talk that I have 
given in the last 10 years on juvenile delinquency when somebody in 
the audience has gotten up and said, “Well now you have described to 
us what training schools are doing and what they should do. What 
are the results?” And I have always had to say, “Well, if you press me 
hard, I can’t answer you. I think we are getting favorable results in 60 
percent, 70 percent of the cases but I can’t demonstrate it to you.” 

I realize that followup studies made of ex-inmates of institutions, 
are very difficult studies to make. It can’t be done on a purely statis- 
tical level, it has to be done in a more discriminating fashion. I don’t 
know whether we have worked out as yet a sufficiently discriminating 
technique to give an effective answer to that question. 

But I am perfectly certain of one thing and that is that now with 
the rising costs, Senator, of these training schools, and I cannot 
imagine that an effective training school can be run at a less per capita 
cost than—let me be very conservative and say $3,500, because many 
of them nowadays, among the better ones are going up to four, five, 
and even six thousand dollars per capita—the public is going to—and 
it is showing signs of doing it already—it is going to ask, What are 
the results? and we are not at the present time in any position to give 
them that answer. I think we ought to get ourselves in a position 
to give them that answer. 

Therefore our association is very strongly in favor of these grants 
for special projects and these demonstration projects, as long as the 
demonstration projects are accompanied by a sound research project. 
There are lots of projects that are started and people say, “It is 
wonderful,” but when you say, Just how wonderful is it ? the answer is, 
We think we are doing something. Weare not very sure of it. 

You asked for a priority. Our association would say take title V, 
research is 1, title IV, the training of personnel is 2, and title III, 
the grants to States is 3 and the more administrative provisions includ- 
ing the elevation and status of the Children’s Bureau would be quite 
definitely a fourth in our order of priority. 

Chairman Lenman. You would put title V, grants for special proj- 
ects first ¢ 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

I would put the research side of the thing first, because the more I 
work in this field the more I am penetrated by the fact that we are not 
too terribly sure just what we are doing and how good or how bad it is. 
I think the taxpayer and the private donors to private agencies are en- 
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titled to a lot more in the way of good solid information as to results 
than we are giving them nowadays. 

I think that is about all I have to say. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Do you want to ask any questions, Julius? 

Mr. Epexsrein. Yes. First I would like to read into the record at 
this point a letter from Mr. Herman G. Stark, director of the State 
of California Youth Authority, who is the present president of the 
organization which Mr. Shaw represents. And it has some bearing 
on the question. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1955. 

My Dear Senator LEHMAN. I deeply regret I shall be unable to accept your 
kind invitation to appear before your Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency at 
its meeting in New York on November 16. However, I have requested that Mr. G. 
Howland Shaw, immediate past president of the National Association of Juvenile 
Agencies and Training Schools, appear for the association to present a statement 
for the record and to answer questions the committee may wish to put to him. 

Speaking in my position as director of the California Youth Authority, I should 
like to comment on the following points of Senate bill 728 now being considered 
by your committee: 

Under title I, it is our feeling that it would be most desirable to broaden 
the scope and raise the status of the Children’s Bureau as provided in your 
bill. We support the principle and your idea fully and believe it would permit 
the newly created Office of Children’s Affairs to develop a program for youth as 
well as children. In fact, we wish to support title I in its entirety and par- 
ticularly in changing of the Division of Juvenile Delinquency to Bureau status. 

Under title II, you have incorporated in the act all of the items which we 
previously called to your attention in the establishing of a Federal Advisory 
Council on Juvenile Delinquency. We thoroughly support the idea that this 
Council be only advisory to the Secretary and not administrative. 

We agree with the proposal to gain wide representation from interested national 
organizations but believe that these representatives should also be selected so as 
to adequately represent as nearly as possible all geographical areas of the United 
States. They might well include several representatives selected from State 
agencies performing this function. 

This recommendation is made because historically most of the large centers 
of population are in the East and most national organizations have their na- 
tional headquarters in the East, so as a result the West and South might well 
find themselves continually without representation as has been the case many 
times in the past. 

We are prepared to establish and support a State advisory council similar 
to the Federal advisory council on juvenile delinquency. 


TITLE III—GRANTS TO STATES TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE PROGRAMS 


We are in complete agreement with the subdivisions of section 302 to deter- 
mine needs, develop plans and provide for the execution of those plans. 

We are particularly interested in the probable effects of Federal support for 
research and investigations into the causes and extent of juvenile delinquency 
and the effectiveness of existing programs for the diminution, prevention, cor- 
rection and rehabilitation of youthful offenders.’ We believe that this recogni- 
tion and support by the Federal Government of research programs will estab- 
lish a precedent that will encourage States, counties and cities to further ex- 
pend public funds for these purposes. 

Under section 308 (A) we believe that the Secretary should be required to 
designate the State agency having the responsibility for the purposes set forth 
in the act, i. e., prevention, correction and rehabilitation of youthful offenders, 
for carrying out the purposes of the act in that State. 

In a State such as California and many other States where there is a youth 
authority or a department having these responsibilities as part of their present 
duties, we believe the Secretary should not be permitted to name some other 
department to coordinate this function, such as State departments of social wel- 
fare, health, education, or any other. 
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However, in the States where no youth authority or similar department exists 
the Secretary would be free to designate that department of government approved 
by the governor and/or legislature of that particular State. 

Title IV could well become one of the most important parts of the bill and 
it is our opinion that the recognized need for training in the field of probation, 
f parole, juvenile law enforcement officers and institutional workers dealing with 
g children is one of the most vital related to the problem of delinquency control. 
5 Again we feel that the establishment of Federal support for the field of special 
ri ized training will encourage all other agencies of government to enter and sup 
port this important field. 

As to title V, we concur in the need to encourage the nonprofit public and pri- 
vate agencies to continue their studies and contributions to the strengthening or 
improvement of programs for the diminution, control, or treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 


TITLE VI 







The general provisions of the act appear to us most adequate in the establish- 
ment of policies and procedures by which the act shall be administered and con- 
trolled. 

With these minor revisions we are thoroughly prepared to endorse and support 
Senate bill 728 to the fullest extent. 

Sincerely, 
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HERMAN G. Stark, Director. 
: Mr. Epersretn. I have a couple of questions on that. 
Do you know, sir, how many States have agencies which could be 
called youth boards or youth commissions ? 
Mr. Suaw. Youth authorities. No, I can’t answer that accurate sly. 
Mr. Eperstrin. Would your organization have access to that infor- 
mation ? 
Mr. Suaw. Yes,sir. 
Mr. Epetsrern. It would be very useful. 
Mr. Suaw. We can get that for you for the record. 
Mr. Epexstern. It would be very useful to have it for the record. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., January 21, 1956. 
Dear Mr. McCLure: 


* * = * > = = 


The following are State youth authorities or statewide agencies of a modified 
youth authority type. The first eight have responsibility for the training schools 
and in most instances the parole dr aftercare services. 

1. California Youth Authority (separate State agency ) 

2. Washington Division of Children and Youth Service (State depart- 
ment of institutions) 

3. Texas Youth Development Council (State department of welfare) 

4. Kentucky Youth Authority (division of department of public welfare) 

5. Illinois Youth Commission 

6. Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission (independent State 
agency ) 

7. Massachusetts Youth Service Board (independent State agency) 

8. Youth Division of United States Parole Board (not responsible for 
institutions) 

There are some other States having youth commissions which are State 
planning and coordination bodies, but do not administer treatment programs. 
Louisiana has a youth commission which is an independent statewide agency 
for planning, coordination, and action. Florida and Michigan have the same 
type of agency. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Yours sincerely, 






















G. HowLanpd SHaw. 
Mr. Epex:stern. This is one of the critical points that the committee 
staff has found in its study: How much coordination is there between 
the work that the social welfare groups are carrying on through the 
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public welfare agencies and through private agencies on the preven- 
tion side and the juvenile courts and the correctional agencies on the 
aftercare side ? 

Mr. Suaw. I think it varies greatly from community to community. 
But in general I should say there is a great deal of room for improve- 
ment, a great deal of room for improvement. 

Usually in most communities in which I have worked you have a 
welfare council or a council for social agencies which has a correction 
section or a family and child welfare section and those sections en- 
deavor with varying degrees of success to bring together both public 
and private agencies working in the field. 

Mr. Epetstern. There has been some evidence—— 

Mr. Suaw. There is an enormous amount of talk about coordination. 
It is one of the pet words in the United States at the time. My obser- 
vation is that the more talk there is, usually the less there is from the 
viewpoint of result. 

Mr. Epetsre1n. It is our impression that there is at the present time 
in some communities—and I don’t know how widespread it is—a sort 
of competition between the juvenile courts and the correctional agencies 
and the social welfare groups. 

Mr. Suaw. I think sometimes the juvenile court fails to realize that 
no juvenile court is stronger than the agencies in the community in 
which it is functioning. 

If a juvenile court a not an adequate training school for instance, 
or has not adequate parole care after the training school stage, it is 
obviously seriously hampered. If it has not any one of a number of 
facilities in the community, it is helpless. ; 

Mr. Epetstern. It is sought by the authors of this legislation to pro- 
vide or to stimulate the bringing together of all these agencies—do you 
find that in the bill ? 

Mr. Suaw. Definitely so. I think it is an important feature of the 
bill. 

Mr. Epetstetn. Mr. Chairman, I see you have something there that 
I was requested to put in the record. a a 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Roy E. James, minority staff director, has 
handed me this letter from i I. Schottland, Commissioner of 
Social Security Administration. This gives the figures of persons 
confined in Federal correction institutions under the provisions of 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

Of course there are relatively few that would come under the Federal 
law. The vast majority would come under State law because the 
Federal Government would not come into the picture save in very 
rare instances, unless there was some crime committed that involved 
two or more States, where the criminal crosses over State lines. The 
letter says: 

DeEaR Mr. James: In accordance with our telephone conversation of today, 
below is the information you asked for in relation to juvenile offenders : 

As of June 30, 1955, there were 1,174 persons confined in Federal correctional 
institutions who had been committed to custody under the provisions of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

As of June 30, 1955, there were in addition 373 persons in Federal correctional 
institutions who had been committed by the District of Columbia juvenile court. 

If there is any further material you need, please do not hesitate to call. 


CHARLES I, SCHOTTLAND, 
Commissioner. 
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Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you one more question. 

You testified that you had a great deal of relationship with the 
Back-of-the- Yards movement. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Leuman. Do you think that movement is really a grass 
roots movement within the community ¢ 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Leuman. It is in operation I am told now in Chicago, 
and in Los Angeles, and one or two other places. 

Mr. Suaw. We have spread through Arizona, New Mexico, and 
southern California. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you think that would be practicable in other 
large communities? 

Mr. SuHaw. I do. Of course, I think that that type of community 
organization, the essence of which is the belief that even in a slum area, 
the worst slum area, people can do things for themselves, if you give 
them an opportunity of doing those things, I think that that is basic 
in any program for the prevention of delinquency. 

Chairman Lenman. That was one of the toughest neighborhoods. 

Mr. Suaw. I know the neighborhood well. It was tough from every 
point of view, from the point of view of racial and religious contro- 
versy and struggles, from the point of view of labor relations, from 
every point of view. 

When Saul Alinsky started his work in that area, I don’t think 
there was any area that was more a conflict area than the back-of-the- 
yards. 

Now we have a totally different picture. Those people are con- 
vinced they don’t need to wait for somebody to come down and tell 
them what they ought to do. They go ahead and do it themselves. 

Chairman Lenman. That was purely a community effort, as I un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. SuHaw. Absolutely. 

Chairman Lenman. They pulled themselves up, and it is their com- 
munity. 

Mr. Suaw. Itistheir community. It is their show. 

Chairman Leuman. The people started these things, and they look 
upon it as their community and their responsibility. 

Mr. Suaw. That is right. 

It isn’t Saul Alinsky’s show or my show, or anybody’s show. It is 
the show of the people in that community. 

Chairman Lenman. When we had this testimony in June or July 
in Washington, I was very much impressed. You say the back-of-the- 
yards is not confined to Chicago? 

Mr. Suaw. No. We believe it is an idea that is perfectly valid all 
over the United States. We believe also in another idea that is a de- 
velopment of it, that is the youth participation idea, as a second idea 
of primary importance in preventing juvenile delinquency. 

I was chairman of the Attorney General’s Conference on Juvenile 
Delinquency held in 1946, and we had a panel on this subject of juve- 
nile participation on which we had 3 youngsters and 15 adults. 

When I called them to order, one of the youngsters popped up and 
said, “This is the worse conference I have ever been to. Here this is a 
conference on juvenile delinquency. Where are the juveniles?” 
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I put them to work and they actually wrote the report. We under- 
estimate constantly the amount of responsibility that youngsters can 
take on their own shoulders. 

Chairman Lenman. I agree with you. 

Mr. SHaw. We proved it in dealing with the gangs in New York. 
Somebody spoke about the youth board here. One of the most signifi- 
cant and important things done in the United States now is what the 
Youth Board of New York City is doing in dealing with the toughest 
gangs right up here in Harlem. That is the approach that is going 
to get us somewhere. 

Chairman Lenman. And the approach of instilling a sense of com- 
munity responsibility in people. 

Mr. Suaw. That’s right. 

Chairman Leuman. Let them think “these are our children, our 
schools, our jobs.” 

Mr. Suaw. We have an organization in Washington called the 
Junior Police and Citizens Corps. When I was assistant secretary I 
was asked to join the board. I reluctantly went over and talked toa 
tough boy who was captain of a gang. I asked him what they were 
doing. He said, “One of the things we are doing is cleaning up alleys.” 
I said “I never heard of a bunch of boys cleaning up alleys.” I asked 
him, “Why are you doing it?” He said, “We are doing it because we 
belong in this section of town, and we want to do something about it.” 
I decided then that no organization that could instill that attitude in 
youngsters was an organization that I could afford to overlook. 

Mr. Epetste1n. The next witness is Dr. Will C. Turnbladh, execu- 
tive director, National Probation and Parole Association. 


STATEMENT OF WILL C. TURNBLADH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. TurnsiapH. Senator Lehman, I would like at the outset to 
explain that we have a meeting of our board of trustees legislative com- 
mittee on December 5 and on top priority in the agenda will be Federal 
legislation and this will certainly be high on that so you will receive a 
written statement from us soon thereafter. In the meantime I have 
some observations to make. 

Chairman LeHMan. We will be glad to have a statement from you 
personally or your association at any time. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., December 5, 1955. 

The NPPA is a nonprofit voluntary national agency which for approximately 
85 years has provided consultation to and made studies of community services 
and programs related to juvenile delinquency. Through the legislative com- 
mittee of its board of trustees it has reviewed S. 728 and offers the following 
observations on it. 

1. With respect to those titles of the bill providing for grants to the States, it 
is our view that the concentration of Federal stimulation in this area should be 
for (a) grants for training, and (b) grants for research. There is less need for 
the Federal Government to assist the States in planning, and there is even less 
need for Federal assistance to the States for direct services and special projects. 
It is our experience that with respect to intrastate planning, the States are in 
a position to provide such thinking themselves, either through voluntary efforts 
or through existing or new State agencies. 
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The picture is different, however, with respect to training of personnel, and 
research. In the delinquency field alone, there are approximately 3,500 proba 
tion officers serving in juvenile courts, most of them without the essential pro 
fessional training in a school of social work. The need is for no less than 20,000 
officers, properly trained. The committee should consider that our criminal 
courts also have jurisdiction over youthful offenders. The number and training 
of probation officers in these courts is as far from the need as is the situation 
with respect to juvenile court officers. It is clear that since these courts deal 
with the most disturbed young offenders in our communities, the training of 
probation officers should receive top priority consideration. 

With respect to research, it is our belief that what is needed is a major 
research plan formulated by the Federal Government, and maintained by it 
Under this plan and as a part of it, grants should be made available within the 
States and to the States. We do not take any position with respect to the ade 
quacy of the suggested appropriation. We stress, however, the great need in 
the areas of research and training of personnel, and the need for concentration 
of Federal funds for these purposes. 

At the present time there are several agencies of the Federal Government 
dealing with prevention of delinquency and crime by youth and treating the 
youthful offender. They include the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the Youth Correction Division of the United 
States Parole Board, and the Federal Bureau of Prisons, both in the Depart- 
ment of Justice; and the probation and parole service in the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. There is a need for coordination of the 
work of the various agencies, but the best means of obtaining this coordination 
should be considered by the committee before adding another to existing agencies 
by endorsing the plan of a Federal advisory council on juvenile delinquency 
attached to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

3. With respect to title I, relating to establishment of an office of children’s 
affairs, we would observe that such a proposal can only be considered after the 
final form of the bill becomes clear, particularly as to the forms of grants, the 
definition of purposes, and plans for comrdinetion of efforts. It may even be 
that proposals for administrative reorganization should await experience under 
an enactment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION, 

Mrs. CaroLine K. Simon, New York, Chairman. 

WILLIAM DEAN EmBreE, New York, 

JOSEPH H. HaGan, Rhode Island, 

JOSEPH P. Murpuy, New Jersey. 

Mr. Turnsiapu. Thank you, sir. I am speaking as executive direc- 
tor of NPPA out of our experience throughout the country and the of- 
ficial final statement will be from the meeting of the legislative com- 
mittee. 

I thought I might refer to the fact, Senator, that in the last 4 years we 
worked in about 1,200 communities throughout this country. We are 
a kind of a shirt-sleeve organization. We don’t believe you can expect 
this problem from a distance. You have to come in and dig with com- 
munities and help them find the best possible course of action within 
their own community and within their own State. 

I certainly would like to on behalf of the staff and our professional 
council and the probation officers and parole officers throughout the 
country with whom we discussed this bill—and there have been many— 
say that certaily your committee had done a remarkably good job to 
try and pull together and bring together in one bill some of the welter 
of thinking that has gone on throughout the country and I am sure 
the welter of testimony that your committee and other committees have 
heard. We believe that action in the field of control and prevention 
and treatment of delinquency requires that we come down to consid- 
eration of priorities. We are glad to see that emphasis in this bill. 
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We believe that the top priority in the field at the present time and 
for some time to come will be in the field of training and we would 
therefore place that as first top priority. We have, as you know, some 
of our juvenile-domestic courts throughout the country that are staffed 
by consolidated departments where adult and juvenile probation serv- 
ices are combined but taken by and large there are about 3,500 proba- 
tion officers working with juvenile domestic relations courts. 

Actually a preliminary minimum requirement on the basis of pres- 
ent known demands would be not less than 22 to 25,000. That poses 
rather a staggering probiem as far as recruitment and training and we 
think it has to be met in a major way. 

Sometimes there are attempts to develop training programs sporadi- 
cally here and there but it needs a meyer attack. We would therefore 
place that as No. 1 priority. Certainly a domestic relations or famil 
court or — court that is ill staffed, understaffed, or staffed wit 

rsons that are not adequately qualified is contributing to our prob- 

em of delinquency in this country and not helping it. 

I think we can’t go on much longer temporizing with this situation. 

Chairman LeHman. You insane training for men who serve as 
probation and parole officers, attendance of teachers in training schools, 
reformatories ¢ 

Mr. TurnsLapH. Detention centers. Juvenile bureaus and those 
agencies where there is a direct contact with the delinquent or the 
incipient delinquent. 

Chairman Lenman. That would also cover community centers and 
activities of that sort, such as recreational facilities. 

Mr. Turnsiapu. | think it would. We would be less competent to 
comment on that. The need is a compelling one in those agencies that 
have a direct contact with the delinquents at the early stages or the in- 
cipient delinquent. In the field of probation officers alone we are 
critically understaff on the basis of present demand. We have one 
probation officer where we need seven. Secondly our next priority 
would be research and I would like to comment on that briefly if I may. 

One of the questions that we have about the bill as now drawn in 
the various titles revolves around this question of how major is the 
research ingredient in this? I think that it is our feeling that much 
can be accomplished by pilot projects. Much can be accomplished 
undoubtedly by pumping some additional money for needed services, 
but it seems to us that this should be under an overall and a major 
program of research, because I can well see Federal money scattered 
throughout the country in a variety of pilot projects. If it were 
not a part of an overall research program and as Mr. Shaw men- 
tioned, concurrent and accompanying research going right along with 
it to test present methods and to test new methods, I am sure that the 
effectiveness of the Federal contribution would be lessened. 

So our question there would be really one around how major is the 
research ingredient ? 

Is the planning of this Federal help really under the overall ob- 
jective of evaluation and the development of testing techniques, to 
evaluate the efficacy of programs new and present ? 

I am not prepared to comment today on the change of status in the 
Children’s Bureau. That will be considered by our legislative com- 
mittee on December 5. We do not place that as a top priority. We 
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believe that the services that will reach out to children through the 
agencies throughout the country have to come first. And I think you 
stated it very well when you raised the question. In our eyes it prob- 
ably is more cf an administrative question. We are very much con- 
cerned about the services that get through to children and families. 

We think that Title II, the Federal Advisory Council is a good pro- 
vision. I think it is better drawn in this one than in previous bills. 
The National Probation and Parole Association stands ready to be of 
any possible service that it can to the Federal Government in its 
efforts to develop an overall planned, sustained effort in this field. 

I would therefore raise a question as to the long range value of 
titles ITI and V, special projects and grants to States, unless it is a part 
of a dynamic major research program. Then its results would have 
much more of a long sustained effect and impact on communities and 
States. 

I am certainly not a research specialist. As an administrator, how- 
ever, I very much agree with Mr. Shaw that we are playing by note. 
We are playing by ear in a lot of this and unless we can consolidate 
our gains as we go along, we will continue to stumble forward. 

In conclusion, I would just reiterate that we would place our top 
priority on the training efforts. We would consider that the $5 mil- 
lion provided in the bill as an absolute minimum, even on the basis of 
the best guestimates that we can make and they are guestimates, that 
is an absolute minimum. 

It could well be closer to 9 to 10 million. We would place our second 
priority an overall dynamic research program with some real money 
so that the pilot projects, the strengthening of services would be a part 
of finding some answers on this thing and not dwindled away on some 
isolated but undoubtedly worthwhile projects here and there. 

I would like in the submission of our statement to your committee, 
Senator, after December 5 to include with your permission a 10-point 
statement by our advisory council of judges which is composed of some 
of the outstanding jurists on the Federal, State, and local benches, 
which tries to bring down to 10 basic resources that are absolute 
minimal in any community, whether they are provided within the 
community or through State’or regional services within a State. 

With your permission we would like to include that. 

Chairman Leuman. We would like to have that, very much, indeed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

The advisory council of judges of the National Probation and Parole Associ- 
ation composed of some of the leading jurists from Federal, State, and local courts 
have adopted the following as 10 essential resources in any community’s program 
to combat delinquency : 

1. A specific bureau for youth activities in the police department, to have de- 
partmental status equal to that of other bureaus in the department and staffed 
by persons qualified for this work. 

2. A development of juvenile and domestic relations courts which would en- 
compass all cases involving family problems under a court system wherein judges 
could specialize and spend full time with this work. 

3. An adequate probation staff attached to the court—snufficient in number and 
qualified to make full social investigations in all cases and to provide individual 
supervision and guidance to children and youth under control of court. 

4. A shelter facility for neglected children, separate from the detention home for 
delinguent youngsters. 


5. A dentention home built to modern standards able to care for, in small groups, 
those delinquent children requiring security. 
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6. Adequate psychiatric and psychological service. 

7. A family social agency, private or public. 

8. Casework and foster home service for delinquent and neglected children. 

9. Facilities for the treatment of the physically and mentally handicapped and 
mentally and emotionally disturbed children, as part of the mental-health services 
of the State. 

10. Adequate training schools for the treatment of youngsters who require 
specialized institutional treatment and parole supervision and guidance upon 
release. 

Mr. Epevsrern. Mr. Turnbladh, does your organization have access 
to figures—and can it supply them to this committee—that would cast 
some light on the rate of recidivism, on the number of people who are 
returned to correction institutions after having been out on parole? 

Mr. Turnesiapu. Recidivism rates can be the most deceptive in the 
world, where you have a good after-service care from an institution, 
you may well bring a youngster back because he needs more of the 
institutional program and that might be called recidivism. That 
might be added in as a recidivism count when actually some of the 
programs where the after care is extremely poor, they don’t know what 
happens to a youngster. 

He may get into difficulty again, he may not be recommitted to a 
State school and may not be counted as a recidivism at all. 

I agree with Mr. Shaw, as a member of our board of trustees, that 
we need to know more accurately some of these figures. The whole 
program in the Bureau’s statistical section should be expanded and I 
am sure it is immediately contemplated in the overall provisions of this 
bill because we do not have a good nationwide reporting system. 

Mr. Epetsrern. Title VI provides for that at some length. Mr. 
Turnbladh, do you find the same difficulty reported by other witnesses, 
namely that of finding trained personnel ? 

Mr. Turnsiapu. It is a major problem. 

Mr. Epexsrern. Just to meet current needs, without expanding the 
program ? 

Mr. Turnsiapu. Yes. I could give you examples on end of commu- 
nities that have become alerted to the needs of courts and treatment 
agencies in this field, where the money has been available, where there 
is a willingness and they can’t secure them. 

Chairman Lenman. I can testify to that, too, insofar as the State 
of New York is concerned. Many years ago, before there was such a 
great scarcity, we always had great trouble in finding people te man 
our parole board. 

Mr. TurneiapH. That’s right. 

Mr. Epetstern. Mr. Turnbladh, it was testified by Commissioner 
Schottland, I believe, in the first hearings we had that there were 
numerous communities throughout the country—I think practically 
50 percent of the counties in the country, if my recollection is correct 
that had no specialized personnel whatsoever dealing with the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, probation correctional institutions, or: 
parole work. 

Does that conform to—— 

Mr. TurnsiapH. That conforms pretty well. Roughly speaking, on 
the information that we have, from our work throughout the country 
and our central information, there are about one-third of the juvenile 
or family courts that have anything resembling adequate staffing. 
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One-third have only token or marginal staffing and one-third are 
utterly without any service at all. There are vast areas in this country 
where you have no services whatsoever, and they cannot be developed 
entirely on local initiative because the tax base isn’t there, the popula- 
tion isn’t there. 

Mr. Eperstrern. That is all. 

Chairman Leuman. Mr. James? 

Mr. James. No questions. 

Chairman Leumay, I want to thank you very much. 

As you may know I have been interested in parole for many, many 
years. 

Mr. Turnsiapu. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. Did you know my old friend, Joe Canavan, 
who was head of our parole? 

Mr. Turnsiapu. No; I was out in California and Minnesota before 
I came to New York. 

Chairman Leuman. I will tell you a story about him, because he 
was head of our Parole Commission, eventually. It showed what some 
people think of the importance of parole. 

He was secretary to me when I was lieutenant governor. Then he 
became secretary to the Governor. He remained as secretary for about 
3 or 4 years, I should think. Getting $12,000 a year. One day he came 
to me and said, “My heart is in parole work. I want to get into parole 
work.” 

I said to him, “Joe, unfortunately there is no vacancy on the parole 
board. I can’t appoint you a commissioner.” 

He said, “I don’t care. I want to get into parole work and I will 
take anything that you want to pay me or the board wants to pay me.” 

He resigned as secretary to the Governor where he was getting 
$12,000 a year and he accepted a job at $6,000 a year in the office of the 
Parole Commission. 

Later there was a vacancy in the board and I appointed him as 
commissioner, and finally he became chairman of the parole board. 

I think it is an interesting story to show the importance that some 
people, at least, lay on this question of parole. 

Mr. Turnsiapu. I think it is a very interesting story. Unfortu- 
nately, we should not require them to work for what we have to re- 
quire them to work sometimes. 

It is amazing how many we retain. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Is there anything else? This completes the list of witnesses. 

We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon at 4:15 p. m. the hearing adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., November 17, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JJ UVENILE DELINQUENCY OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
New York. N.Y. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, in the Public 
Health Auditorium, 125 Worth Street, New York, N. Y., at 10:10 
a. m., Senator Herbert H. Lehman (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Lehman (chairman of the subcommittee). 

Also present: Stewart E. McClure, staff director; Roy E. James, 
minority staff director; and Julius C. C. Edelstein, chief of legisl: ative 
staff to Senator Lehman. 

Chairman Leuman. The hearing will resume. 

The first witness will be Mayor Clark of Philadelphia. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH CLARK, MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mayor Criark. Senator, could I indulge myself for a minute by 
giving these gentlemen a copy of my statement ?° 

C hairman Lenman. Mayor, I am delighted to have you here. You 
testified in Washington in July, I believe. As always I know your 
testimony is going to be very, very helpful. 

You have had wide experience with this problem, both as mayor 
of Philadelphia and in a private capacity, and I want to tell you how 
grateful I am, how grateful many other people are for your fine 
cooperation in this matter. 

We look forward very much to hearing you. 

You have a prepared statement, haven’t you? 

Mayor Ciark. Yes; I have. 

Chairman Leuman. Will you proceed in whatever way it may seem 
desirable to you. 

Mayor Crark. Thank you very much Senator. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your subcommit 

tee this morning on this most important subject and may I state for 
the record, sir, that 

Chairman Leuman. May I correct one statement? I referred to 
your appearance before this committee. 

Your appearance was before the Housing Subcommittee of Banking 
and Currency Committee. But we did discuss the matter of inade- 
quate housing in relation to this problem. 

Mayor Crarxk. Yes: we did. That is an important subject and an 
important factor in the subject now before your committee. 


{87 
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I am appearing here as mayor of Philadelphia and on behalf of the 
American Municipal Association of which I am vice president and a 
member of the executive committee. I imagine, sir, that you know 
that is the organization of some 12,000 communities and all of those 
local communities have, of course, a very deep interest in this subject 
and I was asked yesterday by the association to make this statement 
on its behalf as well as on behalf of Philadelphia. 

I would ask your indulgence in not following too closely my pre- 
pared statement. 

I perhaps can present it more succinctly—save some time this way. 

Chairman Lenman. Present it in any manner you wish. 

Mr. Epetsrern. Do you appear for the Philadelphia Youth Serv- 
ices Committee ? 

Mayor Crark. Yes, I am chairman of that. Sort of ex-officio in 
my capacity as mayor of Philadelphia. 

We have had analysis made of the subcommittee print of S. 728 and 
I should like to go on record as supporting the bill, 

We think it is a good bill. And an excellent start toward real 
Federal participation in a problem which in our judgment is a Fed- 
eral as well as a State and a local responsibility. I imagine there is 
no one here who thinks that legislation is going to cure the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. It is an evil and a sickness in our social body 
which is going to take a great deal more than law to solve. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt, gentlemen, whatever, that 
there must be legislation and in my judgment legislation at the Fed- 
eral level to help mobilize all of the resources of the country and of 
particular communities to the attack on this problem. These agencies 
are of course far wider than governmental agencies. It is rather a 
cliché to say we start with the church, the home, and the schools, but 
of course we do. It isa truth as well as a cliché. 

Yet in my judgment there must be activity in many civic agencies 
and at all levels of Government to make a successful attack on this 
constantly increasing problem. 

Attached to my statement in the back of it, sir, are two charts, which 
show the relative level of arrests of boys and girls between the ages of 
7 and 17 years in Philadelphia during 1954 and 1955 and then a second 
chart showing the arrests in Philadeiphia for the years from 1948 
through 1954. Unhappily we cannot have too much reliance on our 
arrest statistics before 1954 because we were in the process of making 
them honest and I am not at all sure that the extreme steep climb on 
these charts is entirely accurate. 

I have no doubt, however, that there has been a substantial increase 
in the arrests of juveniles in Philadelphia since World War II. Of 
course arrests are not a completely accurate test of the spreading of 
juvenile delinquency since so much juvenile delinquency never ends in 
arrest at all. 

Nonetheless I think it is a relatively good rough and ready index of 
what is going on. 

Obviously the physical provisions of this bill, the appropriations 
called for are much better than nothing. We could spend all the 
money ourselves in Philadelphia with advantage. I appreciate that 
one has to make a start and sometimes it is wise to make a slow start. 
One must think of the practicalities of the situation. We are happy 
to see that the appropriations in the bill or the authorizations in the 
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bill rather, are substantially higher than they were in earlier drafts, 
and I would certainly be prepared to leave it to the judgment of the 
subcommittee whether there is as much as is feasible in the light of the 
overall situation which you are far more familiar with than I am. 

Chairman LeHman. | am very conscious of the fact that the appro- 
priations suggested in this bill are very inadequate and I would greatly 
desire that they would be very substantially increased. But this is a 
hearing of a subcommittee and, of course, our report will have to go to 
the full committee. We will then have an opportunity of discussing a 
change in the appropriation suggested. 

But I would hke to have your judgment in the matter. 

As you know, of course, ‘there are 3 appropriations in the bill, 1 is 
for training, 1 is for research and 1 is for direct grants to State a 
local youth programs. 

Have you any feeling as to how much Federal money could be use- 
= spent for research, for instance 4 

I don’t know whether you can develop the relative importance of 
these relative activities during the course of your testimony. 

Mayor Ciark. I think that the relationship between the appropri- 
ations for the three categories is about right. I think one is always a 
little dubious about appropriations for special projects and - a sense 
that is a shot in the dark, but I would think that that grant, as a pilot 
program of $1 million, I would not urge that that ‘be aatiia ularly 
increased until we see where we are going. 

The grants for the training of personnel I would have to admit I am 
not enough of an expert to know to what extent our educational insti- 
tutions are organized to make it possible to spend usefully at the 
beginning more than the $5 million which is suggested there. 

It would be in the field of grants to States to strengthen and improve 
programs that I would be hopeful that experience would show that 
more money could be spent usefully. 

Of course, sir, you are far more familiar than I am with the whole 
grant-in-aid program of the Federal Government, but there are a good 
many Federal programs which I would feel are of no more importance 
than this which are now receiying larger grants in aid to States both 
on a matching basis and a direct grant basis. 

I would not like to make a point in my testimony that at this stage it 
was wise to ask for substantial larger funds than you have done. 
Although I say we can spend all the money with profit in Philadelphia, 
I think. 

Chairman Lenman. Witnesses testified yesterday that the grants 
made to localities by the State governments, instead of discouraging 
local initiative, encouraged it; and the result was that the localities 
went at it with a great deal more vigor than otherwise. It is my judg- 
ment that that same result would be obtained from Federal grants to 
the States. Instead of encouraging the States to lessen their activities, 
I think this would stimulate them. 

Do you concur in that? 

Mayor Crark. Completely, sir. 

May I say at our level as a result of this youth services committee 
which we organized about a year ago and you will find attached to my 
testimony the brochure which we recently got out describing the 
activities of that committee, that committee recommended to me as 
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mayor a strengthening of the various Philadelphia services on a very 
wide base which deal with this problem of delinquency in amounts 
which would have called for the appropriation in our city budget of 
around $3 million, if I had accepted all of their recommendations. 

Well, we have at this time a tight budget. We are not in a position 
to ask for a tax increase at this time. And I was able to make a request 
for about $850,000 which I am not at all sure the city council will go 
along with, although I am hopeful that they will. That may give you 
some relatively rough measurement of how one community reacts to 
this problem. 

I would like to make a couple of comments about the bill, sir. And 
I make them with a little bit of diffidence, because I am not sure I 
would want to press them too hard but here they are for what they 
are worth. 

I would hope that the final bill would give a great deal of flexibility 
to the Administrators. Perhaps that is because I speak as an executive 
and an administrator myself, and don’t have the benefit of looking at 
this from the other side of the fence, the legislative fence, but I would 
fee] that in a field such as this, where there is such diffusion of agen- 
cies which must deal with the problem and be coordinated, that it is 
unwise to impose a fixed organizational structure on the agency which 
is set up to deal with the problem at the Federal level. 

I personally feel that a great deal of the success of this legislation 
if enacted again depends upon the philosophy and the point of view 
of the Secretary of Health, Welfare, and Education and of the Admin- 
istrator who will head the office, and there I think we will really rely 
on the hope that that philosphy in the future will be somewhat more 
sympathetic to the aims and the objectives of the bill than it has been 
in the past. 

But I would be prepared to take that risk and hope that there 
would be a zealous desire all the way up to the top in the Federal 
Government to implement this program and I should not like to see 
any restrictions in the bill which might impede the type of organiza- 
tion which in so variable a problem as this may need to be changed 
from time to time. 

I don’t mean by that to say that I don’t think this problem ought 
to be dealt with at a high level or necessarily to criticize the setting 
up of an office with an administrator. I know that one of the earlier 
drafts had an Assistant Secretary and that has been a problem which 
I know will have to be struggled with at the technical organizational 
level but I do hope in the end there will be a good deal of flexibility. 

As an example of what I have in mind, you know that there are 
50 percent of the counties in the United States which do not have a 
probation service out of their regular State courts. We do have, 
however, in the Federal court system a Federal probation service 
which I would think if we have desirable flexibility and initiative and 
discretion could well be utilized on a coordinating basis by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare and at least on an interim 
basis in spreading that probation service which is now in the Federal 
courts—and of course the Federal district courts comprise the whole 
geographical area of the country—out in a way which could make 
them more useful in this field than they are at present dealing as 
they do with a probation service only for Federal crimes. 
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To be sure, among those Federal crimes which juvenile delinquents 
tend to participate in is theft by automobile; there is some narcotics. 
Here is an agency which is already in effect which might spread its 
usefulness if we have sufficient flexibility to make it possible, although 
administratively it is over in the Federal courts and not in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

There is another example: We have the Federal Youth Correctional 
Board which is named by the Attorney General which deals at the 
Federal level in these things. 

So not purporting to be an expert in the field, there are three 
different Federal agencies, and I would hope there would be enough 
flexibility so their grants could be coordinated and the grants made 
available under this final legislation could be so spread within the 
discretion of administrators who we should assume will be people 
of good will and interested in the program to make the expenditure 
of the money as effective as possible. 

Chairman LeHMan. I can assure you that it is in the intent of those 
who were particularly active in formulating and writing this draft 
bill, to insure flexibility. You realize that? 

Mayor CriarK. Yes. 

Chairman Leuman. I don’t recall any particular limitations that 
have been put on the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in this bill, but there may be. There is, of course, a definite provi- 
sion that he will work through one agency in each State rather than 
a great number of them. 

Mayor Crark. I was going to comment on that, sir, if I might, in 
the next place. Here again I make the comment with some diffidence. 
But I do think that the Kestnbaum report, the report on intergov- 
ernmental relationships does highlight a situation which we in the 
American Municipal Association are dealing with all the time which 
is that in many, many areas the cities are in business and the States 
are not and we have a continuous lag in pressing for State coopera- 
tion and State assistance in the field or field after field where it is not 
presently available. My own Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is a 
good example of that. 

We have now no readymade agency in either our State department 
of welfare or our State department of health or in our State police or 
anywhere in the State government which could come up immediately 
with the kind of plan which in the bill as drawn is a prerequisite 
to Philadelphia getting any of the money. 

It is true that the present administration of Governor Leader and 
his secretary of welfare, Senator Shapiro, have put into the legislature 
legislation which would create at the State level more or less the kind 
of organization which is implied at the Federal level by this bill. 
The State legislation is bogged down in committee, and I don’t know 
whether it will be passed cr not. At the Philadelphia level I would 
be fearful that we might find that we were ready, able, and willing 
to step in and participate, but we would become as we are now the 
prisoners of State inertia and unable to move ahead. 

I know that that is not confined to Pennsylvania and Philadelphia; 
indeed, as I say, we have some hope that it won’t continue to exist in 
Pennsylvania, although it does today. 

I think I can give you city after city throughout the country which 
would enthusiastically endorse that finding of the Kestnbaum report 
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which stated that the real danger in intergovernmental relations to- 
day is that the States are not prepared to assume the responsibilities 
which those who are continually advocating: States rights would like 
to impose on them. 

I think I should say to you, sir, that it seems to me that New York 
is a shining exception to that general rule. Because generally speak- 
ing I ae say the State of New York is way, way ahead of most 
other of the 45 States in this regard. 

But as a suggestion I was wondering whether it would not be pos- 
sible as a part of this flexible program to vest in the Administrator 
or in the Sateen discretion so that it would be possible although 
not mandatory, but possible for direct grants to be made to municipali- 
ties and, if we can ever get the organization, to regional metropolitan 
areas because this problem overlaps State and county boundaries in 
the event that no State program of satisfactory standards was put 
before the Administrator, so that there would not be the possibility of 
that block between what I might call a zealous city or a zealous region 
and the Federal Government, merely because the State was not alert 
to it. 

I notice that in the bill you have provided in the special projects 
section that grants don’t have to be made directly to the States; they 
can be made to nonprofit institutions. 

Our youth services committee in Philadelphia is a kind of a hybrid. 
I don’t know exactly how you would dimetie it. But it is a body to 
coordinate at the city level to be sure activities of a number of dif- 
ferent agencies, private as well as public, are coordinated. For ex- 
ample, our educational system in Philadelphia is not under the city 
government, yet it has a vital interest in juvenile delinquency. 

We have an independent school board and they are in on our com- 
mittee. The district attorney is a separate elected official. He is in. 
Our municipal court isin. Yet that group which would be the logical 
one to which these appropriations should be coming might find them- 
selves completely blocked if we cannot persuade Harrisburg to make 
the appropriations necessary to create at the State level an agency 
which will prepare the plan which will meet the standards of the bill. 

I realize that is a pretty radical suggestion, but I do feel however 
that across the whole board of the domestic problems of the country 
the urban problem is more and more coming into direct contact with 
the Federal Government as a functional matter, whereas we have 
this political and organizational lag which frequently inhibits effec- 
tive action because you can’t get the State capital, which to a large 
extent—and I am not being critical of it—which is controlled by 
rural areas which don’t have the same interest in these problems that 
we do at the urban level. > 

The end result is all too often, if you will, futility. Civil defense 
is perhaps the most striking example where it seems to me essentially 
we should have a direct relationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the cities and the metropolitan areas. Just as in civil 
defense our Philadelphia ee area comprises 11 counties 
and 3 States, we run down into Delaware and over into Camden, I 
am sure you are only too well aware of how complicated it is in New 
York with Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York, and yet as an 
administrative matter in civil defense, it is almost impossible to get 
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an appropriate organization to deal with the problem if you are deal- 
ing with these little compartmented localities and you have State 
directors who just don’t have the same appreciation of the problem 
as those who are within the metropolitan area. 

Juvenile delinquency spills over these borders, just the way civil 
defense does. While I would certainly not want to see anything 
mandatory in this legislation, I think it would be a useful and imagina- 
tive stroke in the interests of implementing the recommendations of 
the Kestnbaum report to at least give some discretion to the adminis- 
trative officials who are asked to deal with this problem to go directly 
to a locality or to a region in the event the people at the State level 
don’t pick the problem up. 

Chairman Leaman. From my own experience, I think there is a 
great deal of merit in the discussion that you raised here, and the 
committee will give it very careful thought. 

I still am not sure that it does not have to be one agency in the State 
that assumes the responsibility. 

You can spread all over the lot. 

Mayor Cuiark. That is the traditional concept. I think we have to 
look at it in modern terms. I think we are dealing with a problem of 
oe lag. I realize the political morass you can get into. You can 

eave that to the discretion of a wise administrator. 

Don’t hogtie him with the provisions that have to be set by the State 
legislature, that make it possible only to deal with 48 capitals. Make 
that his primary chain of command down but at least give him the 
discretion. If he finds a completely frustrated city with a high level 
of juvenile delinquency and a high level of public interest in the thing 
both at the governmental and private levels, don’t put him in the 
position where to take an example which is perhaps not pertinent 
where Springfield, Ill., can prevent Chicago, II1., Seems ever doing 
anything to get Federal help. We have the problem to a lesser degree 
here, and I am sure you have it to a lesser degree in New York. 

The only other comment I would like to make is that in our experi- 
ence in Pennsylvania and I think elsewhere throughout the country, 
it has been the experience of municipal administrators that a program 
of this sort is going to get completely bogged down if it is admin- 
istered on a political basis. There are many other precedents in 
Federal-State relationships where the granting of Federal money 
to be spent as administered by the State is conditioned on the State’s 
creating an effective merit system that one can be as sure as anyone 
can in this imperfect world of ours that the funds will be properly 
administered and you won’t have to come back with the whipcracking 
scheme you have in here by which a State can be thrown out if it 
does not treat the funds properly. 

I am thinking in terms of public assistance, for example, in our 
State. We have complete civil service in our city and in the munici- 
palities but we don’t have it at the State level. I should hate to see 
this program get into the field of possible scandal or political favori- 
tism or something of that sort because those who finally ot the funds 
are not in a position and the administrators individually are not in 
a position to create merit systems within their departments which I 
think are a very substantial assurance that the administration will 
be more forward-looking and more effective and frankly more honest 
than if it is left open to the patronage system. 
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That is all I would like to say about the bill. I should like to repeat 
in conclusion that we think it is a fine bill and we enthusiastically 
support it. We think it is a much better bill than the earlier drafts 
lie our committee. I would like to pay my humble tribute to the 
leadership you have shown in this most important field of govern- 
mental activity. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Mayor, I thought there must be one agency 
to which the Government agency should look. I feel that way. But 
I did not want you to get the impression that that would necessarily 
preclude discretion for the Administrator to make direct grants. I 
think that the situation may arise when that would be very advisable 
indeed. 

With respect to this question of bogging down because of political 
influences, I am wholeheartedly in concurrence. I don’t know how 
we can write protection against it into a bill. I wish we could. 

Mayor Crark. I know in Pennsylvania practically all the civil 
service we have at the State level is due to the fact that the Federal 
Government would not give us any money unless we set up merit 
systems. 

Mr. Epexstern. Many grants-in-aid bills require—and our bill does 
not—as has been pointed out before, that the State plan must include 
a provision for this aid to be administered under the merit system. 

Our bill does not do that. 

Chairman Leaman. Of course, here in New York we have long 
recognized the need for a merit system in civil service. I think suc- 
cessive governors have respected that. Unfortunately, that is not 
always respected in the Federal Government. 

Mayor Ciark. I know,sir. Ihave been aware of that. 

Chairman Leaman. There has been a lot done that has broken down 
the merit system. 

Mayor Crark. I am in complete accord with your views. New 
York is one of the relatively few States, I believe, somewhere between 
10 and 12 in number which do have effective merit systems at the 
State level. 

Chairman Leuman. I imagine that is true. 

Mr. Epexsrern. I have a couple of questions I would like to ask the 
mayor. One is: Do you feel that, as several other witnesses have 
expressed themselves, there is a need for a coordinated program of re- 
search, that aside from individual research activities one of the great 
needs of juvenile delinquency is nationally coordinated research ? 

Mayor CriarK. Yes, I do, very strongly. 

Mr. Epetsrern. For the record could you supply us—or could your 
youth services committee—with any records or statistics in Philadel- 
phia on recidivism or on neighborhood persistence of juvenile 
delinquency ¢ 

I understand some studies have been made in the Archer Street 
neighborhood to the effect that groups move in and move out but still 
the rate of delinquency remains. 

Mayor Cxiark. I think we can give you a breakdown of the two 
charts at the end of my testimony by police districts and we can cor- 
oe generally but not perfectly the police districts with the census 

istricts. 

We are in the process now of trying to change the boundaries of 
our police districts so they will coincide with census districts so we 
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will have more meaningful statistics. There isn’t a shadow of doubt 
that the highest level of juvenile delinquency is in our slum areas, 
You can put your finger on the places where you can expect the most 
of them. 

I fel so strongly because of that as Senator Lehman recalled a little 
while ago that shelter and housing is one of the most important 
factors in this subject of juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Epeusrern. If you would supply whatever information you 
have on that, it would be very illuminating for the record. 

Mayor CxiarK. I would be happy to do so. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


PHILADELPHIA YOUTH SERVICES COM MITTEE, 


Philadelphia 3, Pa., December 27, 1955. 
Mr. STEWART McCLure, 


Staff Director, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. McCiure: In accordance with the request of Senator Lehman's 
subcommittee made of Mayor Clark on November 17 on the occasion of his 
appearance before the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, we submit fur- 
ther statistical ‘information on the juvenile crime situation in our city. En- 
closed is a map showing the breakdown of juvenile delinquency according to 
policy districts in Philadelphia and an accompanying table indicating the com- 
parative rates of delinquency. You will note that this information relates 
only to boys. The delinquency among girls is far less and we have not at this 
time indicated the distribution of the delinquency rate among girls. We would 
be glad to furnish this information if you feel it would be helpful. 

Mayor Clark was requested to furnish an estimation of how much is spent 
in connection with delinquency work in Philadelphia. The public agencies alone 
spend almost $2 million annually in Philadelphia in connection with the pre- 
vention, control, and treatment of this problem. It is estimated that private 
agencies spend in the vicinity of $8,400,000 on youth services, making an annual 
total expenditure of approximately $10,500,000. It should be understood that 
much of this is spent in preventive services. 

I hope this information will be helpful to the subcommittee. We will be glad 
to furnish any further information which you may request. 

Sincerely, 


‘ H. Donaxp Bure, Acting Director. 

Chairman Lenman. These charts you submitted are very interest- 
ing. I note a factor that may be significant. I am not sure it is. 
That is the present increase inthe total arrests from July to October. 
It was more marked in 1955 than in 1954 but even in 1954 the rise was 
very significant. 

In other words in 1955 the arrests in July were 486 and it shot up in 
October to 925. The previous year, July it was 618 and it shot up to 
815, substantially the same as in 1955. 

Have you any explanation for that? Can you account for that? 

Mayor Criark. That has puzzled me a great deal. If you will note, 
sir, in 1954 it starts plunging down again in November and December. 
I have no explanation. I thought perhaps they go back to school. 
But I don’t think that is any complete answer. You would think that 
if that were the case, it would be high in July; it isn’t. I am puzzled. 
I have no explanation. 

Chairman Lenman. I would not ask you the next question if it 
were not for the fact that you yourself said you doubted the trust- 
worthiness of the figures prior to 1954. 

Of course, if you were to trust them, your chart would be the answer 
to my question. 
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I want to know what is your own general impression. Has juvenile 
delinquency in Philadelphia been on the rise in the last few years! 

There is, of course, one school of thought, which is not mine, that 
juvenile delinquency is just getting more publicity and is not actually 
and substantially increasing. : 

Mayor Crark. I think it was definitely on the rise until early this 
year and I am hopeful that we will find that it will level off and perhaps 
decrease a bit from here on in, and I am perfectly ae to admit 
that the wish may be father to the thought, but we have only recently 
gotten going on a program to combat it. 

We have been so successful that I sometimes hesitate to believe the 
figures, in decreasing major crimes, that is adult crimes as well as 
juvenile, over the last 7 months in Philadelphia. We are down some- 
thing like 28 percent for 1955 to date than where we were in 1954 
with a national decrease for the first 6 months of less than 2 percent 
and no national figures yet available for the last few months, that I 
have been very hopeful that the juvenile arrest rate would turn down, 
too. 

Of course, you are in a sea of uncertainty in this entire field, and I 
would not say for example, that the narcotics trade was a really major 
factor in juvenile crime, although it is unquestionably some factor. 

But we have had, with the cooperation of the Federal Treasury 
agents, astonishing success in bringing down the sale of narcotics on 
an organized basis in Philadelphia this year and it may be only a 
coincidence, but you add to that the reorganization of the police depart- 
ment, the coming into effectiveness of better police training methods, 
the organization of the youth services committee, and the summoning 
of pretty much the full force of community activities on this problem 
a we think it is beginning to pay off. 

I don’t discount at all the possibility that I will come back here a 
year from now and say I was wrong and I was just a hopeless optimist. 
The facts would seem to indicate that we are beginning to get on top 
of it, of the adult crime problem in Philadelphia, and I can’t fail to 
roe that juvenile delinquency is going to show a corresponding 
trend. 

Chairman Lenman. Is the Philadelphia Youth Services Committee 
organized substantially along the same lines as our Youth Council in 
New York? 

Mayor Crarxk. I am ashamed to say, sir, I am not too familiar with 
how you organize it here. We started it as a governmental coordina- 
tion between the judges of the municipal court, the district attorney’s 
office, the superintendent of schools and the mayor’s office, where the 
services such as police, health, welfare, and recreation are centered. 
We then brought in representatives of the three great religious groups 
and of the various civic agencies, the health and welfare council, the 
crime prevention society and allied civic groups who were operating 
in some part of the field. 

We were organized as I say on a police district basis so far as the 
individual juvenile delinquent is concerned; we have a committee on 
research and we have a committee on program, and again I say it is 
too soon to be certain of what the statistics seem to indicate. 

Chairman Lenman. Are all these various activities and agencies 
represented on the board of the youth committee ? 

Mayor CrarkK. Yes, the executive committee. 
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Chairman Lenman. Can you tell us approximately how much is 
spent in connection with this kind of work in Philadelphia? 

Mayor Criarx. I can supply it for the record. 

Chairman LeHMman. will you do that. That is all that is necessary. 

Mayor Cxiark. Let me say this. It might help. The committee 
itself has a modest appropriation of only $25,000. As I said a minute 
ago I recommended in my budget for next year as a result of the 
recommendations of the committee the strengthening of the municipal 
services to the tune of about $850,000. 

The health and welfare council which is an agency of the community 
chest is spending of course many hundreds of thousands directly or 
indirectly, perhaps millions of dollars in this same general field. If 
you think in terms of the probation services and the family court 
activities which are run in the municipal court and the district at- 
torney’s office and the school board I would think the total community 
investment would run several millions of dollars. 

Chairman Leuman. Are you acquainted with the so-called back-of- 
the-yards movement? 

Mayor Crarg. No. 

Chairman Leuman. That started in the stockyards section in Chi- 
cago but the idea has spread to other cities. It is really a voluntary 
community effort, not at all controlled or even particularly inspired by 
any governmental agencies. It has worked very well there, oouh all 


the reports I have had. I don’t know whether you were doing any- 
thing of that sort in Philadelphia. 
Mayor CxiarK. We are, sir, largely through the crime prevention 


association and the mobilization in each of these 23 police districts of 
civic agencies of all sorts to attack the problem from all the way 
around the circle but on a definite geographical basis with the police 
district asa unit. I hope you won't get the impression that we think 
of police and law enforcement as the most important facet in this field. 
We don’t. It is just a general way of bringing everybody in the 
district together. The juvenile aid bureau from which the present 
Commissioner Gibbons came—that is where he got his experience—has 
been an effective coordinating medium in this whole field. We don’t 
think at all this is just a police problem. I think we are going to see 
unquestionably on what may be called an absolute basis an increase in 
juvenile delinquency just because we have what is sometimes face- 
tiously called the bumper baby crop coming along as a result of the 
increase in the birth rate toward the end and immediately after World 
War II, so even if you have an improvement on an overall basis, your 
statistics are apt to increase because you have more children. 

Mr. Epe.stern. Mayor Clark, you are well known as being an au- 
thority in the field of housing. There has been evidence, mostly anec- 
dotal, of course, that in housing projects—and most of the figures I 
have seen have been on public housing projects—there is a lesser rate 
of juvenile delinquency. Does that conform to your information? 

Mayor Crark. It certainly does, Mr. Edelstein. My recollection is 
that we furnished some statistics to the Subcommittee on Banking and 
Currency last summer or spring in that regard. If we did not we 
certainly can. There is no doubt in my mind that the delinquency 
rate falls off substantially when you have decent shelter. Of course, 
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it is trite to say, but true, that if you have decent recreational facilities, 
the same thing happens. There is a certain amount of pent-up energy 
which can be diverted into useful channels, that will be very effective. 

The broken home is perhaps the largest single factor in this problem. 
If you have a broken home and bad shelter and no recreation, you are 
- obviously in trouble. 


Mr. Epetsrern. There have also been reports in the form of com- 
munications to the committee that in some housing projects, families 
who have children who become delinquent are sbad on that account to 
move from the housing projects. 


Mayor Ciark. We don’t have any such experience in Philadelphia. 
I would not be happy with that solution. 
Mr. Epe.stern. | am glad to have that. 


Chairman Leuman. Mr. James, do you have any questions? He 
represents the minority staff. 


Mr. James. No, sir, except to say as a fellow Pennsylvanian, I am 


happy to see another fellow Pennsylvanian testify on this important 
subject. 


I was interested in your view that the States and Federal Govern- 
ment, together, should assist local communities in the worthy work 
they are doing in this field. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much. 

(Mayor Clark’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH S. CLARK, JR., MAYOR OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


The subcommittee’s print of S. 728 represents a notable improvement over the 
original bills. The problem of juvenile delinquency is not contained within 
geographical boundaries of towns, cities, or States. It is a national problem, and 
as such requires that the National Government provide the means of linking 
solutions between and among cities, counties, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. If it does nothing else, this bill will demonstrate the role of the Federal 
Government in the whole delinquency picture. Heretofore that role has not 
been completely and clearly understood. The provisions of 8. 728 dispel any 
fears that the Federal Government is loath to assume its position of positive, 
forceful, dynamic leadership in controlling juvenile delinquency. 

The financial provisions of this bill are far more realistic than the original. 
However, when one considers the enormity of this problem, the sums recom- 
mended appear to be modest. No one knows accurately what the fight against 
juvenile delinquency costs municipalities and States, but it is reasonable to 
assume that any one of our large metropolitan centers could and should spend 
as much in any one year as is provided in §S. 728. 

Although this bill has my general approval, therefore I think your committee 
may want to consider revising it in two respects: (1) By strengthening and 
increasing the flexibility of the Federal Government’s programs in support of 
youth services, and (2) by recognizing the complex problem of dealing with 
metropolitan areas where these services are most badly needed. 

(1) Effective implementation of a law comes from adequacy of personnel in 
terms of quality and number. The provision of $6 million a year for State and 
local control efforts and $5 million a year for training purposes, as authorized 
by this bill, is a good first step; but I firmly expect that greater expenditures by 
the Federal Government will prove necessary as experience with these programs 
accumulates. Likewise, the provision of $1 million for demonstration and further 
development of juvenile delinquency control and treatment techniques is, in my 
opinion, just a beginning. This is not to say that Federal Government is exclu- 
sively responsible for the financing of this complex problem. If an adequate 
full-scale attack upon the problem is to be achieved, extensive State and local, 
as well as Federal, financing will be required. It is fortunate, however, that the 


bill will permit an increase in Federal appropriations based upon the first year’s 
experience. 
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The importance of an adequate attack on this total problem becomes clear 
when it is appreciated that more than 50 percent of the counties throughout the 
United States are without probation services for juveniles. The effective correc- 
tion of this weakness requires not only the development of adequate local agencies 
but also a close reliance on the probation services provided by the Federal courts ; 
and I think that the bill might permit a strengthening of these services furnished 
through the Federal judiciary as an interim measure. Further use of the Federal 
Youth Correctional Board to this same end would also seem desirable. 

A great deal remains to be learned about the causes of juvenile delinquency, 
and it seems appropriate that the research in this field be directed at the Federal 
level by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
To this end, the Secretary should be given wide discretion in organizing the 
units of his Department to deal with expanded training and research responsi- 
bilities in the area of youth services. I would recommend, therefore, that the 
bill not specify the organization of the departmental units involved and, further- 
more, that it not set forth in detail the composition of the advisory council 
which the Secretary will rely on in the direction of this program. We must 
permit the Secretary to decide what administrative units are appropriate and 
what specific organizations or interests will be helpful to him. 

In terms of the development of appropriate programs relating to the juvenile 
delinquent, Pennsylvania is in an unenviable position. Up to this year the 
State provided no leadership, no stimulation, no encouragement to communities 
to better cope with this problem. The State’s participation was limited to re- 
imbursement of public and private training schools—and amounted to approxi- 
mately $1 million a year, for instance, in matching Philadelphia's payments for 
the care of its juveniles in State schools. 

Only this year have we begun to emerge from this lethargy. A bill presently 
in the State legislature will enable the State department of public welfare to 
establish a youth-rehabilitation bureau. This will provide stimulation to local 
communities in developing plans for combating juvenile delinquency. Consul- 
tation, supervision, and funds will be made available to the local communities. 
There will be provision for development and training of professional personnel. 
This bill will also provide for sorely needed regional classification and evalua- 
tion centers in various parts of the State. The bill provides an equitable formula 
of reimbursement to counties for expenditures for juveniles in training schools; 
and the provisions of this State bill are largely similar to those of 8S. 728. An- 
other bill contemplates the establishment of forestry camps for rehabilitating 
boys by constructive training. 

In order for these State programs to be effective, however, they will need 
extensive grant-in-aid support and other assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. For instance, S. 1832 provides for the establishment of work camps 
operated by a National Youth Rehabilitation Corps. These camps should be 
patterned after those of the Civilian Conservation Corps of the mid-1930’s, 
offering preventive training and associations as well as rehabilitation, and they 
should be operated in close cooperation with the educational and correctional 
programs of the States. 

(2) The bill before your committee does not recognize the dilemma of munici- 
pal governments in coping with present-day social and economic problems. Local 
jurisdictions are unable to deal with a problem that cuts across outmoded political 
boundaries and envelops entire regions. The need to overcome this deficiency 
has most recently been stressed in the report of President Eisenhower’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations released on June 20, 1955. The Commission, 
chaired by Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum and composed of eminent businessmen and 
public servants, states on page 52: 

“The time is long overdue for an intensive nationwide study of govermental 
areas with special attention to metropolitan communities. The study should 
engage the cooperation of National, State, and local governments, as well as 
universities, private foundations, and civic agencies. Political invention in this 
field is greatly needed.” 

_ This conclusion was based on a detailed study by the Commission’s Advisory 
Committee on Local Government, chaired by former Gov. Sam H. Jones, which 
pointed out in chapter 4 of its report: 

“The metropolitan areas of the United States are the most important focal 
points for intergovernmental relations. Just as the importance of a railroad 
center or an air terminal is determined by the number of lines running into it 
and the number of passengers carried, so also are the metropolitan areas of 
primary concern as the places where great numbers of governments, people, and 
industries come together. * * * The people and the governments of the metro- 
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politan areas cannot solve their problems with the governmental and private 
devices now available.” 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has developed a new and encouraging 
approach to local jurisdictions. A plan has been devised whereby the State 
considers social and health problems in relation to their regional impact rather 
than to their effect on the traditional boundaries of political subdivisions. Al- 
ready a plan has been devised to work out mental health problems on a regional 
basis. The State secretary of welfare has appointed the director of the Division 
of Mental Health of Philadelphia’s Department of Public Health to coordinate 
all resources, both public and private, in resolving the problems emanating from 
the incidence of mental illness; and it is contemplated that the same type of 
joint effort will be worked out in the area of delinquency. 

An effective solution to the metropolitan area problem as it relates to youth 
services requires more, however, than action by the State. Philadelphia’s metro- 
politan area problem, for instance, involves a total of 11 counties located in 3 
States—and in dealing with this problem, only a solution introduced and sup- 
ported by the Federal Government will be effective. In the youth services area, 
this Federal solution can start with the encouraging measures contemplated in 
the bill before your committee; but eventually it must involve a regional govern- 
mental unit which can deal in a balanced and comprehensive manner with the 
total needs of young people in the Delaware Valley community. 

In conclusion, I would like to describe an interesting attempt which we are 
making in Philadelphia to deal with the difficult problem of coordinating our 
local youth services. J 

Philadelphia, like other municipalities, felt the spread of juvenile delinquency 
following the war; and with an expanding population, this problem will un- 
doubtedly continue to trouble us. In November of 1954, the Philadelphia Youth 
Services Committee was created, bringing together 105 organizations and 179 
individuals to accomplish the task of comprehensive planning of new services and 
eoordination and better use of existing resources in an effort to establish a con- 
certed approach to the problems of prevention, control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. The city was extremely fortunate in having as the first director 
of this committee the late J. Francis Finnegan, who testified before this commit- 
tee shortly before his untimely death last August. Mr. Finnegan brought lead- 
ership to the committee which has resulted in an unprecedented combined effort 
ef all the individuals and organizations of the community. 

The youth services committee is served by a committee on programs, facilities, 
and services, a committee on the potential and known delinquent in the com- 
munity and a committee on research; and as a result of the deliberations and 
reports of these committees, the mayor's 1956 budget included requests for funds 
for the following: 

(a) Provision of 60 additional probation personnel in the juvenile divi- 
sion of the municipal court, so that present high case loads can be lowered 
and more intensive supervision and guidance provided. 

(b>) An increase in staff for the youth study center so that more adequate 
study of juvenile offenders can be provided prior to court hearings. 

(c): Extension of the work of the commission on human relations, espe- 
cially in the areas of neighborhood tension. 

(d) Expansion of joint city-school recreational programs. 

(e) Provision of needed guidance programs for children in trouble and 
their parents through the Division of Mental Health of Philadelphia De 
partment of Public Health. 

(f) Addition of 100 police detectives to insure greater protection of 
citizens. 

One of the most important achievements of the youth services committee to 
date has been the completion of a comprehensive referral system by which a 
committee of citizens in each of Philadelphia’s 23 police districts take a direct 
and continuing interest in providing guidance and rehabilitation for the 2 percent 
of Philadelphia’s juveniles who need it. 

Attached to my statement is a short description of the organization and pur- 
poses of this youth services committee. It will be, I think, quite effective in eo- 
ordinating Philadelphia’s present activities in this field. But the: long-term 
problem requires action on housing, health, education, recreation and welfare 
programs of a magnitude and comprehensiveness which only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide—and the bill before you is a good first step in indicating the 
direct relationship between these programs and sound development of our coun- 
try’s young people. 
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The Philadelphia Youth Services Committee reports: Juvenile delinquency is 
our concern. 

It is true that only about 2 percent of all children from 7 to 17 years of age 
are arrested annually in Philadelphia. But it is equally true that the number 
of delinquency cases all over the country increased by about 58 percent from 
1948 to 1954. 

There were 7,730 individual boys and girls under 18 years of age before the 
Philadelphia Juvenile Court for delinquency in 1954—some of them more than 
once or twice. Society bears a grave responsibility for shaping the future lives 
of these youths. 

How can we insure that society’s influence will be exercised for good? We 
must exert all our power to prevent children from ever becoming delinquent, and 
we must at the same time bend all our efforts to correct and rehabilitate those 
who have gotten into trouble so that they will be prevented from committing 
more serious crimes. 

This is easier said than done, because admittedly the problem is quite complex. 
Still we cannot escape our responsibility. 

For this reason, Mayor Joseph 8S. Clark, Jr., organized the Philadelphia Youth 
Services Committee to coordinate the knowledge and services of all public de- 
partments and private agencies which deal with youth problems, especially with 
delinquency prevention and control; to enlist the help and advice of civic 
organizations, religious leaders, and other groups in the interest of our young 
generation; to give the entire community a true picture of the delinquency 
problem, and to call upon the citizens at large for support in the fight against 
delinquency and for constructive citizenship. Although public and private agen- 
cies have cooperated for many years in the field of youth reclamation, the 
establishment of the youth services committee was the first step ever taken 
in Philadelphia to assemble all the forces of the community in a united front for 
concerted action. 

The youth services committee, started to work in Deceinber 1954, with J. 
Francis Finnegan as its director until his untimely death on August 24, 1955. 

Already the committee has achieved a number of initial successes—but much 
more has to be done. 

The youth services committee works in the following areas: 

(1) The committee on programs, services and facilities is responsible for 
considering the need of services, facilities, and programs related to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency and for making recommendations concerning the need 
for such services. Essentially a coordinating body, it brings together cooperat- 
ing community groups. The variety of matters handled by the committee 
includes: control of flagrant truancy, relieving of overcrowding of the youth 
study center, need for new legislation, the problem of employment of youth, the 
influence of mass media, strengthening of institutional programs for juvenile 
delinquents, and needed appropriations for public agencies concerned with 
children and young people. 

(2) The committee on the potential and the known delinquent in the com- 
munity seeks to reach the youths who have already performed acts of delinquency 
or who may be headed in that direction. 

This committee’s job is to strengthen and extend the work being done by the 
Crime Prevention Association and the police juvenile aid bureau with problem 
youth. These two organizations have long carried out a program through which 
representatives of 800 educational, religious, community, and social groups 
receive information about children, 7 to 17 years of age, whose difficulties have 
brought them into contact with the police. 

Where other agencies are not actually involved, members of the 31 local referral 
committees may visit the children in their homes to help them and their parents 
with family problems. Efforts are made to aid them through every needed 
community resource, including guided recreational opportunities, counseling, 
training, etc. 

To assist the Crime Prevention Association and police juvenile aid bureau, 
the committee has appointed three subcommittees to work on the following 
problems : 

To increase active participation of community groups on the 31 district 
committees ; 

To improve the quality and the procedures of the referral program ; 

To promote more effective police-citizen cooperation. 

(3) The committee on research has two functions: 

To aid in studying the effectiveness of present delinquency programs and 
in the planning of new kinds of operations, and. 
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Second, to gather into a uniform pattern all the information needed about 
delinquency. 

This committee has made recommendations to coordinate the statistical ac- 
tivities of the public agencies. 

From the work of these committees a number of interesting facts are emerging. 

In the next few years Philadelphia’s total child population will increase 
greatly as a result of the climbing birthrate immediately following World War 
Il. Therefore, unless measures are taken to reduce the present rate of delin- 
quency, it can be expected that—merely because of the general population 
increase—the number of children involved in delinquent acts may well rise in 
the coming years. 

There is general agreement that the existing services of prevention, control, 
and treatment in our city are insufficient. Therefore, as a step toward a 
comprehensive and effective community program, Mayor Clark in his budget 
message for the year 1956 asked city council for special appropriations in order 
to achieve a reduction of crime and delinquency. In particular, he asked for 
100 additional police detectives to insure greater protection of the citizens and a 
decrease in the number of unsolved crimes; he asked for 60 additional probation 
personnel in the juvenile division of the municipal court, so that the present 
high caseload can be lowered substantially and so that more intensive supervision 
and guidance can be given to juveniles on probation ; he further asked for needed 
staff additions in the youth study center, the expansion of the joint city-school 
athletic and recreational program, and for extension of the work of the commis- 
sion on human relations, especially in areas of neighborhood tension; finally 
he asked for funds to enable the Philadelphia Department of Public Health to 
provide, through its division of mental health, some needed guidance programs 
for children in trouble as well as for their parents. 

City council will have to act on these budget proposals totaling $829,840. 
This sum is small indeed if we think of the great amount of good that can be 
achieved in terms of salvaged human lives, protection of property, and com- 
munity pride. 

It is therefore our responsibility as citizens to lend strength to the work of the 
youth services committee. Let us all support the mayor’s budget proposals. 
Let us urge our church and neighborhood youth-serving organizations to partici- 
pate actively in the citywide program of services for youth.’ 

Thus, we can all help 

To prevent youth from becoming delinquent ; 

To reclaim those youngsters who have run afoul of the law; 

To ensure that all boys and girls develop into fine American citizens, 
healthy in body, mind and spirit. 


PHILADELPHIA YOUTH SERVICES COMMITTEE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Hon. Joseph S. Clark, Jr., mayor of Philadelphia 

Vice-chairman: Allen H. Wetter, superintendént-of schools 

Hon. Hazel H .Brown, president judge, municipal court 

Dr. Robert W. Clark, chairman, committee on known and potential delinquent 

Rabbi Hirsch Cohen, Philadelphia Board of Rabbis 

Robert W. Crawford, commissioner, department of recreation 

Samuel Dash, Esq., district attorney 

Hon. Gerald F. Flood, chairman, criminal business committee, court of common 
pleas 

Thomas J. Gibbons, commissioner, police department 

Hon. Joseph J. Hirsch, chief magistrate 


1 For specific information on whether your organiaztion is already participating in this 
rozram,. or how it can become a part of the referred program, contact the offices of the 
iladelphia Youth Service Committee. 
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Dr. Maurice E. Linden, director, division mental health, department of public 
health 

Sydney B. Markey, director, Philadelphia district Health and Welfare Council 

Milton O. Pearce, chairman, committee on programs, services and facilities 

Hon. William L. Rafsky, housing coordinator 

Dr. John Otto Reinemann, director of probation, municipal court 

Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Rilley, Catholic archdiocese of Philodelphia 

George Schermer, executive director, human relations commission 

Dr. J. P. Shalloo, chairman, committee on research 

Dr. E. Preston Sharp, executive director, youth study center 

Rev. Spencer L. Stockwell, Philadelphia Council of Churches 

Robert C. Taber, director, pupil personnel and counseling board of public educa- 
tion 

Hon. James H. J. Tate, president, city council 

Mrs. Evelyn Trommer, assistant district attorney 

Hon. Nochem 8S. Winnet, chairman, Crime Prevention Association 

Randolph E. Wise, commissioner, department of public welfare 

Morris Wolf, chairman, board of managers, youth study center 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


H. Donald Burr, acting director 

Lt. Wade Liles, liaison for the police department 

Dr. Thomas P. Monahan, research statistician 

Jerome Reznick, liaison for the Crime Prevention Association 
Ray Harris, liaison for city representative’s oflice 


OF LAUKAQELPHIA 
825 _TOTAL ARRESTS FOR 1954 & 1955 (to date) BY MONTH (Boys & Girls 7 to 17 years) 
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430 
1953 


Chairman Lenman. We have with us here today two witnesses 
who were not listed on the schedule of witnesses that was announced 
yesterday and given to the press. 

The first one is former Police Commissioner Adams, of New York, 
who will testify at length and give us the benefit of his experience. The 
other one is Mr. Rocky Graziano who will testify, too. 

Commissioner Adams has very kindly agreed to permit Rocky 
Graziano to go on first. 

I would be very happy to hear from you, Mr. Graziano. 

You know of course the purpose of this hearing. It is to consider 
legislation proposed in Congress to authorize and direct the Federal 
Government to be helpful to the States and localities in this effort that 
we are all making to reduce delinquency. 

There are several bills before our committee, one is the committee 
print bill which we have here. The other one is a bill introduced by 
the administration and the third one is a bill that was introduced by 
Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

I would be very glad indeed to have you tell us your experience in 
this effort which we are all jointly making. 

Mr. Graziano. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ROCKY GRAZIANO, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Graziano. As a juvenile delinquent myself, I know a lot about 
what goes on with these kids. They all trust me and like me. I go 
on making speeches to them. I don’t know about the bills or nothing. 
I know it is a real serious thing. 

Whenever anybody calls me to go to speak to these kids, I go. I 
was in Philadelphia yesterday and the mayor is here. I think they 
have a real serious problem there. I just came from there yesterday. 
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I was there about 4 or 5 hours. They have a “rock and roll” thing 
out there that you can’t believe it. The kids are really wild, just like 
New York and Chicago and all over. I go in and I just make my 
speech to the kids and I tell them, “Kids, {wes a kid who was in the 
reformatory and maybe a little more than that. When I went to 
school”—this is the way I speak to these kids—‘I didn’t like 
school so I became a fighter and I made a lot of money out of it. I 
tell the kids when I go in and speak to them, wherever I go, Long 
Island, Jersey, Philadelphia, Chicago, and I tell them I was a boy 
that was in reformatory and I didn’t like school. So I took up boxing. 
I took it up the stupid way. I became a fighter. But you kids can 
become baseball players and so forth and so on and maybe you can 
make money out of that. 

I say that the mothers and fathers are at fault in juvenile delin- 
quency. They could solve the whole problem if they knew where 
their child is from the time he gets out of school until 6 or 7 o’clock 
when he comes home to eat, and then is out again until 9 or 10 o’clock 
and the mother and father do not know where he goes, and with whom 
he hangs out. 

They hang around with the gang of kids and do anything they want. 
The mother and father know their children the best and they are the 
only ones that can solve this whole thing. I blame the mothers and 
fathers. I would even blame my own mother and father for my 
delinquency. 

Chairman Leuman. Do any of these kids who have great confidence 
in you come and talk to you confidentially ? 

Mr. Graziano. Yes. When I was a kid I idolized George Raft. 
These kids idolize me. I am on the Martha Raye show and they 
idolize a big guy. Iam nota big guy yet. 

I think when they come over to speak to me, “Rock what are you 
doing?” They show me things that I am ashamed to tell about. I 
try to tell them “What are you doing? Are you crazy. Why don’t 
you be good?” I try to straighten them out. It is very very hard 
and difficult. I could just imagine in about 4 or 5 years what kind of 
mothers and fathers these kids will make. I go around looking to 
help and speak to them and I thought all kids like people in sports 
or actors or the TV stars and if they had a big group of them going 
around making speeches to these people, to these kids, I think we 
can accomplish something. 

But I am the only one going around so far. 

Chairman Lenman. It is very, very useful and necessary work. I 
want to ask you one more question. 

A lot of these kids are unhappy, they are disturbed, they are con- 
fused. Do they come to you and make you their confidant in many 
cases so you do have a chance of working with the individual kid? 

Mr. Graziano. Kids do come over to me and say, “Rock, what would 
you do in this position?” Real bad things. Some good. I try to 
tell them about the cop. When I make a speech I say a cop is a nice 
guy. When I was a kid I thought a cop, he wasn’t married, he didn’t 

iave a family, he didn’t have nothing. And I try to explain to them 
that my brother-in-law Robin is a cop. When I was a kid, I hated 
cont You know. I try to <r to them. It is real hard. The 
kids run so wild. I imagine when I was a kid, I just didn’t care for 


nobody. I aeore I was the kingpin. I try and speak to them. I 
e 


try to help them as much as I possibly can because I really enjoy 
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doing the work. I don’t get paid for it. I g0 all over, wherever 
they assign me to. They call me up NBC and wherever they want 
I just go. 

Tee Lenman. Do you think juvenile delinquency has in- 
creased in the last few ase 

Mr. Graziano. So much. It gets bigger and bigger and bigger. 
In Brooklyn it is real bad and even in Manhattan and oh my God, it 
is real rough. 

It isreal bad. It grew somuch. I see it getting bigger and bigger 
every day. You watch out for these young kids that walk around 
with these jackets on with names on the back. These kids are rough, 

Chairman Lenman. Do you have any suggestions what this city and 
other cities and communities can do Sheutiives to get on top of this 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Graziano. I don’t know nothing about that. The only thing 
I would say is that the mothers and fathers should definitely know 
where their kids hang out and where they go and believe me, they 
will solve the whole thing. The cops should have their bats back. 
When I was a kid the cops had their bats. I mean it. I was afraid 
of a cop. These kids they walk over to a cop and say “Get out of 
here.” They just don’t care. 

Chairman Leuman. Have you any questions? 

Mr. Epetstrern. No, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. James, have you any questions ? 

Mr. James. No, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. I thank you very much for coming here. I 
think you can be of great help because you do have an influence on 
owe kids and they listen to you more than they will listen to older 

olks. 

Mr. James. I want to commend Mr. Graziano for his courage in 
coming in here today and offering himself as exhibit A. 

Mr. Graziano. These kids might get mad at me and wouldn’t listen 
to me any more if I get publicity. I don’t want to do that. When I 
come in they will figure “This Rock is no good any more.” 

Chairman Leuman. They won’t say that. 

Mr. Graziano. I hope not. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you. 

I am going to call as the next witness one of the most courageous 
and forthright commissioners of police the city of New York has 
ever had. He knew as a police commissioner that he had a great 
responsibility to the youth of the city. He has taken time off from 
a very busy schedule to come here although the staff contacted him 
only yesterday to ask him to be here in order to testify. 

I am very glad indeed to ask Commissioner Adams to testify now. 

Commissioner, nobody has had more experience than you in this 
matter, and we are very anxious to hear your views and your sugges- 
tions and recommendations. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS W. H. ADAMS, FORMER COMMISSIONER 
OF POLICE, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Apams. Thank you. 

I should think the first thing I would like to say about perhaps 
the indirect effect of this legislation is that in my judgment in this 
field there is almost no reliable statistical information. 
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There is an enormous amount of confusion even in the nomenclature 
that is used between cities, counties, States and all the different juris- 
dictions. There is a great variance in what you mean by a juvenile 
delinquent in the first place and in the second place when you try 
to collate the various statistics you find they are actually worthless. 

I am not a statistical student but the only statistics that I ever saw 
that seemed to me to be reliable and this may be a point of pride, 
are the figures that the New York Police Department has on this 
subject. They are as reliable as those figures can be. But an enormous 
amount can still be done in research in the statistical field and one of 
the difficulties is that in considering the subject nobody really knows 
what they are talking about. 

As a consequence, there is a whole enormous field of exploration 
and work that can be done in trying to establish some solid statistical 
base. Even in New York, for example. There is an enormous 
amount of disagreement among the city agencies charged with juvenile 
delinquency as to where that actually stands. 

The youth board, for example, will give out figures saying that 
juvenile delinquency has increased by—I think at one time they said 
oU percent. 

As a matter of fact the most reliable figures at that time showed 
an increase of maybe 19 percent. They were figuring it one way 
and the police another way and the social agencies another way. So 
that is one point of departure. 

However, I should think that the real burden of my views 

Chairman Leuman. May I interrupt you just for a moment? 

Mr. Apams. Certainly. 


Chairman Lenman. There is, as you know of course, a school of 
thought in which I do not share that juvenile delinquency is just 
getting more poy and is not actually increasing. I wonder if 


you would tell us your own impression. Has juvenile delinquency 
in New York been on the rise in the last few years? 

Mr. Apams. It has been on the rise, generally speaking, in New 
York in the last few years but, beginning in the early part of 1954 
and since that time, there has been a fairly steady decline measured 
in terms of arrests, which is one standard. 

And I think that, where you had an increasing factor of approxi- 
mately 19 percent in the early part of 1954, by the early part of 1955 
it had shown a reverse so you had a declining factor of about 19 
percent. 

I am limiting that to arrests and I am not trying to describe it or 
define it in the sense of the whole social problem. But certainly as 
far as that index is concerned, which is a pretty good one, you can 
safely say that in this city there is measured in that way a decline, 
not but what it remains a most serious problem, because even a 
percentage which is a decline leaves a very serious residue. 

Chairman Leaman. Were you here when Mayor Clark, of Phila- 
delphia, testified ? 

Mr. Apams. No; I came in late, Senator. 

Chairman Leuman. He brought two charts on arrests in the city 
of Philadelphia. In 1954 and one in 1955. He said the records before 
1954 were undoubtedly inaccurate. In 1955 and in 1954 the arrests 
went. up very sharply from July to October and then declined very 
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sharply from October until the present date. That was in 1955 
and Subetantially the same situation was shown for 1954. 

Have you any explanation of why it should be so? 

Mr. Apams. No; I don’t think—his figures show an increase during 
the summer months on arrests? 

at Leuman. No. They show a decline—I am talking now 
of 1955. ’ 

I haven’t got the figures in other years. They declined quite sharply 
from May to July and then went up very sharply from July to October 
and have come down very sharply since then. 

Mr. Apams. I don’t think you can put any significance in the figures 
for a year or part of a year. There may be some seasonal variation. 
Actually there is some population shift in the summertime. So a 
lot of people go out of a city and there would be various factors that 
affect that. I don’t think you can place any particular reliance on it. 

On the whole question of the trend, I have here a chart which is 
included in the police department report for 1954 which shows a very 
sharply increasing trend of delinquency. As far as the police records 
are concerned dlinbesnor beginning in 1948. You see the way the 
figures go. The line goes up very sharply. I was talking before just 
about arrests. This shows the upward trend in 1954. I don’t know 
what the 1955 figures would be. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you an extra copy of that part of the 
record of the report which applies to the youth problem? 

Mr. Apams. I would be glad to leave that with you. 

Chairman Leuman. Would _ please ? 

We will put this in the record. 


(The document referred to is as follows :) 


THE PROBLEM oF YOUTH 


Among youth, as in the community at large, crime has grown in recent years. 
It is evident that there is a steadily rising trend of criminal and antisocial 
behavior among our young people. 

True it is that the youth population is rising; that the problem of youth and 
crime has received greater attention in recent years from various agencies and 
from the general public; and that, as a result of both of these factors, more 
cases of youngsters in trouble are now being reported. But today’s delinquency 
figures do not merely represent improved reporting—-educators, clergymen, social 
workers and police agree that the problem grows increasingly serious. 

The problem of criminal and antisocial behavior among the young is, of 
course, one that extends far beyond the responsibilities of a police department. 
Your Honor recognized this fact when he assigned to the deputy mayor responsi- 
bility for bringing together into a coordinated endeavor all the various public 
and private agencies concerned with the problem of youth. This department has 
cooperated with the deputy mayor and it is our expectation that, as a result of 
his efforts, an effective long-range program will emerge. 

This department's basic duty with respect to crime among our youth is sub- 
stantially the same as its duty with respect to crime in the community as a whole: 
it must preserve law and order and enforce the laws. 

Routine police attention by the patrolman on post and by the youth squads 
of the detective division to liquor law violations, to poolrooms, to street corner 
hangouts, to gang conditions and the like, obviously has an important place 
in the prevention and control of crime among the young. The precinct youth 
patrolman, who keeps in touch with local conditions and who checks on and fol- 
lows up particular situations involving minor derelictions, plays an important 
role. The youth councils, reorganized this year for closer coordination with both 
the precinct youth patrolmen and the juvenile aid bureau, are valuable in analyz- 
ing and meeting local situations affecting the young. 
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Chart No. 4—Young people constituted a large percentage of those arrested 
for robbery, burglary and auto theft, while only a small percentage of arrests 
for all crimes. Of 132,639 arrests in 1954, 12,470 or 9.4 percent were between 
the ages of 16 and 21, and 6,012 or 4.5 percent were under 16. Of the 2,700 
arrests for robbery, however, 721 or 26.7 percent were between 16 and 21 and 
505 or 18.7 percent were under 16. Of the 4,293 arrests for burglary, 1.175 
or 27.3 percent were between 16 and 21 and 1,521 or 35.4 percent were under 
16. Of the 2,637 arrests for auto theft, 1,287 or 49 percent were between 16 
and 21, and 659 or 25 percent were under 16. 


But the key unit of this department in dealing with the problem of youth is 
the juvenile aid bureau—which like the rest of this department, is undermanned. 
This bureau is under the direct supervision of the deputy commissioner in charge 
of juvenile aid. It is staffed by 196 police officers. It does not undertnke treat- 
ment, but proper referrals require investigation by juvenile aid officers before 
determination can be made as to the agency to which any given child should be 
referred. 
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Chart No. 4A—There were 23,204 offenses by youngsters under the age of 16 in 
1954 for which arrests were not made but which were referred by the patrol 
force to the juvenile aid bureau for investigation and referral to social agencies. 
By comparison, there were 6,012 arrests for juvenile delinquency. These were 
for acts which, if committed by adults, would constitute serious crimes. 
Disorderly behavior, incorrigibility and waywardness, petty thefts and 
malicious mischief comprised most of the minor offenses. 


In the face of the manpower shortage within the department, it has been im- 
possible to increase the staff of the juvenile aid bureau, but the volume of cases 
processed by it increased in the past year by 18.7 percent over 1953—23,204 com- 
plaints against persons under 21 were reported to and processed by the juvenile 
aid bureau in 1954, as compared to 19,556 cases for the previous year. 

Juvenile aid bureau complaints, in the main, are cases involving offenses 
committed by those under 16 for which juvenile delinquency arrests do not 
appear to be indicated. Nevertheless, the increase in juvenile aid bureau 
complaints is as significant as the increase in arrests. 

Crime committed by young people, both in the age group under 16 and in that 
between 16 and 21, rose alarmingly during 1954. In the 16 to 21 category 
12,470 arrests were made during the year as against 10,771 in 1953—an increase 
in 15.8 percent. Arrests of children under 16 were 6,012 in 1954 as against 
4,804 the preceding year—an increase of more than 25 percent. 

It is alarming, too, to note that certain major crimes seem to have become 
almost particular provinces of the young. For example, of 2,700 robbery arrests 
in 1954, 1,226 persons were under 21 (45.4 percent) and 505 of these were under 
16; of 4,293 persons arrested for burglary, 2,696 were under 21 (62.7 percent) 
and 1,521 of these were under 16; 2,637 arrests for auto theft involved 1946 
persons under 21 (73.8 percent), including 659 under 16. 

We have attempted to increase the efficiency of the Bureau through extensive 
in-service training programs. We have placed emphasis on the responsibility 
of the individual precinct commands with respect to delinquency. We have 
encouraged the precinct youth patrolmen to dispose of minor instances of 
misconduct on a precinct level and we have also brought the youth patroimen 
into closer ties with the precinct youth councils. The youth councils—formerly 
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1948 1949 1950 19 5! 1952 1953 1954 
aa 16,844 16,962 17, 198 17, 728 16,688 19,556 23,204 
JUVENILE 
ARRESTS 3,803 3.923 3,424 4,046 4,081 4,804 6,012 


Chart No. 5.—Trend of delinquency. In 1954, JAB-2 cases (minor juvenile 
offenses) increased 18.7 percent and juvenile arrests 25.1 percent. The trend 
indicates a steady increase since 1952. 


known as the precinct coordinating councils, also have been put under the 
direction of the deputy commissioner in charge of juvenile aid. This measure 
was undertaken in order to improve coordinaticn between the youth councils 
and the juvenile aid bureau, as well as with the Police Athletic League. 

Despite all these efforts, the fact remains that the effectiveness and value 
of the whole bureau should be studied and reassessed, looking toward either 
expansion or some other means of dealing with the problem. 

Resources for accomplishing the more fundamental end of orienting youth to 
life in the community do not exist within the department and are not properly 
responsibilties of this department. It is not a social-work agency. 

Mr. Apams. Perhaps I have sounded off too much on this subject, 
Senator, but I think there is a very serious problem certainly in this 
city and I am inclined to think in a good many cities throughout the 
country with respect to the function of the police in relation to juvenile 
delinquency. 

I know that I am in serious and sharp disagreement here with a good 
many of the fine social agencies who think that the policemen should 
be social caseworkers and that the police should as part of their func- 
tion in preventing crime actually work with the problem child or the 
delinquent child in Wn to rehabilitate him. 

There is the view which has been extremely fashionable in the past 


years that the police department, as part of its crime-prevention func- 
tion, should provide policemen to not only discover the juvenile de- 
linquent but then take him in hand and deal with him as a social work- 
er, a clergyman, a psychiatrist and so on. 

It is absolutely ridiculous. No police force in the world can do it. 
They are not equipped to do it and they should not be permitted to 
do it. 
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We have had in the past in this city, and I am sure that the policy 
in the police department is different now, the utterly silly spectacle 
of having 200 or 300 well-intentioned partly trained policemen actual- 
ly trying to discharge the function of a social caseworker, that is to 
say, taking the child and working with him through the process of 
readjustment, rehabilitation. 

That is not the job of the policeman. In this city we will have over 
100,000 major crimes this year and I think it is the job of the police- 
man to deal with that. 

I don’t know what the personnel assigned to the juvenile aid bureau 
is in this city now, but T think certainly not more than 400 of all 
ranks, 

You have something like 25,000 cases affecting juveniles that will 
pass through the police department in the course of the year. 

To suggest that that tiny group can do anything beyond investi- 
gating enough to find out whether there is a problem and then referr- 
ing it to the proper agency is perfectly futile and that cannot be 
done. 

I have looked at the bill you are considering, and I have mentioned 
the position I have taken here, because it seems to me to suggest that 
another field which really needs serious examination, not only here 
but throughout the entire country, is the question of what is the func- 
tion of the modern police department in respect to juveniles? 

And if as a result of the explorations that may be made if this bill 
were passed and funds were made available, you could get the answer, 
that would be very helpful. 

Chairman Lenman. We have a provision for research work that 
could be one of the things that al easily and properly be carried 
out by the Government. 

I think that the policemen cannot and should not be social case- 
workers, yet his is first contact with an actual juvenile delinquent or 
a potential juvenile delinquent. Does he in the course of his train- 
ing get any specific training with regard to handling situations of 
that sort ? 

Mr. Apams. He does. In the police academy here and in a good 
many police training schools throughout the country there is more 
and more emphasis on trying to train the man to understand the 
»xroblem at its inception and deal with it there. Certainly in New 

‘ork in the police academy there is a first-class course in handling 
juveniles and it is more and more effective every year. 

The old system of the policeman going around with a night stick 
and rapping the kids on the shins just doesn’t work. I think our 
policemen are coming more and more to understand that they have 
to work directly with the children and they do on the street. 

And they do a good job of it. 

Chairman Leaman. Rocky Graziano said that when he was a kid 
he was scared to death of the cops, and I have no doubt it is true. 

Mr. Apams. So was I. 

Chairman Lenman. I think on the other hand, the vast majority 
of the kids have great respect for the police and I think policemen 
who are sympathetic, understanding, well trained can do a lot with 
these kids to maintain their respect not only for the police department 
but for law enforcement generally. 
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Mr. Apams. I think there is no doubt about it and I think that whole 
philosophy is becoming more and more accepted throughout the police 
departments in the whole country. 

hairman Lenman. Have you any specific suggestions that you 
could make with regard not particularly to this bill but with regard 
to the whole problem of the juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Mr. Apams. I can make a specific suggestion about New York. 

Chairman Leuman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Apams. Juvenile delinquency after all is just a crime committed 
by a young person. And if you have enough policemen you are going 
to reduce all crime and I think it would follow as a matter of logic 
that you will have a greater tendency to control juvenile crime. 

This city is seriously undermanned as far as the number of police 
are concerned. And I think I can safely say from what I have 
gathered that is true across the country. Obviously if we could per- 
suade the city fathers, who have their own problems, financial and 
otherwise, that this is a priority and if we could get enough policemen, 
we would immediately have a control of this problem. 

I don’t mean that we would have a solution of the juvenile, the 
problems of the young ones, but we would have a control of the matter 
which we do not now have. 

There is a good phrase that Mayor Wagner has used on this subject 
which I have always liked which is that you have to have a climate 
of law and order before you can work out any social problem. 

If you can provide enough police so that you can assure that you 
have a climate of law and order, then you can deal with these questions. 
But it seems to me fundamentally that before we can get anywhere 
with this whole problem that we have to have some measure of control. 

You can illustrate that every day in this city by situations with re- 
spect to these gangs, which I may say is in large measure too over- 
emphasized. 

But it does exist. If we had the kind of police protection which 
could control that, you would not have so much gang trouble. And 
you would be able to work more effectively in those areas where you 
have the possibilities of gangs. 

Finally, on that point I want to emphasize that certainly in my 
judgment there has been a very high degree of sensationalism. Both 
here and throughout the country, and I feel that the problem with 
respect to gangs and with respect to the juveniles to crime has been, 
because of the very great interest in them largely overemphasized. 

I don’t think it as bad as it is said to be. Although it is serious. 

Chairman Lexman. You think that it has increased and it is a se- 
rious problem ? 

_ Mr. Apams. Yes, there is no question about it that it isserious. But 
it is made a little too lurid. 

Chairman Lenman. Did you coin that phrase about the “climate 
of law and order”? 

Mr. Apams. That was the mayor’s phrase. I did not coin it. I 
have used it a good many times. 

Chairman Lenman. I shall use it. It is very good. 

Have you any questions? 

Mr. Epetstern. I have a few, sir. 


66578—56—pt. 2——12 
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You referred in the opening of your remarks, Mr. Adams, to the 
inadequacy and the fallibility of the statistics that are now avail- 
able and you commented to some extent on the New York City sta- 
tistics. Would you say that this was true generally throughout the 
Nation of the national figures on juvenile delinquency? We have a 
considerable number of those in the record, mostly introduced by the 
commissioner of social security, Mr. Schottland. I am sure they are 
relatively true, but do you feel they are an accurate index of juvenile 
delinquency ¢ 

Mr. Apams. My best guess would be that they probably are not 
and I think they probably are not because of what I indicated before, 
that the difference in definition of what is a juvenile delinquent. 
The child that is.a juvenile delinquent here is not a juvenile delinquent 
in New Jersey or in Pennsylvania. 

When you try to separate them into age groups, which is a very 
fundamental thing in this kind of statistic, you will find that the 
classifications in age groups vary not only from State to State but 
from city to city. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Schottland’s figures in a very broad sense 
may have an indication of what is going on, but from the point of 
view of the statistician, you can’t really figure out any trends from 
any figures that are available. 

Mr. Epetsrern. Mr. Adams, one of the fallacies in figures, accord- 
ing to some of the statements that have been filed with the committee, 
is that there is a strong tendency on the part of the police in some areas, 
not New York particularly but generally nationwide, in well-to-do 
areas where the parents are responsible people and aconomically well 
off to send the delinquent kid back home and turn him over to his 
parents, while in poor areas delinquent kids are booked and put on 
the blotter. 

Does this correspond to your experience ? 

Mr. Apams. I think generally speaking that probably is true. I 
don’t think there is any less delinquency among the well-to-do than 
among the poor. 

I think it cuts across any kind of social and economic line. But 
I think as far as the police are concerned, they are usually in a well- 
to-do group able to deal with the matter more easily because the 
parents are responsible. 

Mr. Epevstern. From your knowledge of the police-training meth- 
ods in cities other than New York, and of the police academies 
throughout the country, is training, for instance, in social awareness 
and in such things as juvenile delinquency generally given? 

Mr. Apams. I am told it is not. In the smaller communities for a 
lot of practical reasons they don’t have a chance to train their people. 

On the other hand, in the smaller communities there is a more direct 
and intimate relationship between the policeman and the members 
of the community and you don’t need that kind of training to a large 
extent. Big cities are so impersonal you have to have that kind of 
training. 

Mr. Epexsrern. In general, sir, would you say that there is good 
coordination—and I don’t mean to refer just to New York—between 
the three main groups that have access to children in regard to poten- 
tial or actual delinquency: (@) the police; (4) the juvenile courts; 
and (c) the schools? 
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Mr. Apams. My best judgment would be that an enormous amount 
remains to be done in that direction, particularly at the lower levels. 
You almost always find that the top people, the mayor, the city admin- 
istration, and the police commissioner, and the head of the school 
system, they always are in agreement, or usually are, about the answer. 
When you get down to the policeman on the post and the teacher in the 
school you don’t find the connection you should have and that is where 
you need an enormous amount of work, including in this city. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. James! 

Mr. James. 1 would merely like to convey to the commissioner Sen- 
ator Purtell’s regrets for not being’*here: He is home with a bad cold 
probably resulting from too much touring of the flood areas in the 
State. 

He is very much interested in police and parole matters so I know 
he would like to be here. 

Mr. Apams. I am very sorry to have missed him. 

Chairman Lenman. I want to thank you again. Your testimony 
has been most helpful. I appreciate very much your coming here. 

I forgot to announce at the opening of the hearing this morning, 
as I did yesterday morning, that this is a subcommittee of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee of the Senate. I am chairman of the 
subcommittee and the other two members are Senator McNamara, of 
Michigan, and Senator Purtell, of Connecticut. 

Senator McNamara was unable to be here because he has important 
public engagements in Michigan, and Senator Purtell sent word that 
he could not be here because of a badcold. 1 know he has a bad cold, 
because at the hearings we had in New England on Federal disaster 
insurance he also was unable to be present because he was confined to 
his home. 

I am sorry that my two colleagues on this committee are not here 
today. 

Mr. Epetsrern. The next witness is Mr. Clyde Murray, secretary 
of the board of the organization, Spokesmen for Children. 

Miss Hunter. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question? Will I have 
a chance to be heard? We didn’t know until a very few days ago that 
you were holding the hearing or we would have requested permission 
to appear. 

( at LeuMan. Please identify yourself. 

Miss Hunter. My name is Susan Frances Hunter, head of the 
School of Living, with a program called “Science Charts Utopia for 
the U.S. A.” 

If you will hear me I will wait; if not, I will withdraw. 

Chairman Leuman. We have a very long list of witnesses. That 
will occupy all of this morning and undoubtedly keep us here until 
later in the afternoon. So I am not able to add to the number of - 
witnesses but if you will file a statement we will give it very careful 
consideration. 

Miss Hunter. At what time, may I ask? 

Chairman Lenman. If you will file it any time within the next 2 
weeks. 

Miss Hunter. Thank you. 

Chairman Leuman. If you will send it to the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee in Washington it will receive careful considera- 
tion. 
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Miss Hunrer. I hope it gets different treatment to what Mrs. Hobby 
gave it. a ; 

Chairman Leman. I can oily answer for the committee. I can’t 
answer for Mrs. Hobby and I have never been able to answer for Mrs. 
Hobby. 

Miss Hunter. May I add one word? As you analyze juvenile de- 
linquency I just know this. All these other figures are so definite as 
to what 1s behind juvenile delinquency. That is where you are going 
to have to concentrate first of all. Thank you so much. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE MURRAY, SECRETARY OF THE BOARD, 
SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Murray. I will read my statement and if you would like to 
interrupt at any time, I will welcome that. 

Mr. Tielaieies Spokesmen for Children welcomed your invitation 
to appear at this hearing today and on their behalf I want to thank you 
for this opportunity to discuss Subcommittee Print No. 728. 

Our board of directors has studied the print closely and compared 
it with the Kefauver and Wiley bills on juvenile delinquency, 8S. 728 
and 8.894. The recommendations I am about to make have been care- 
fully thought out by our board and as secretary of the board I was 
delegated to present them to you. 

In general we approve the subcommittee print, as it seems to embody 
the best features oF the Kefauver and Wiley bills. We applaud rais- 
ing the overall authorization to $12 million. 

If Federal funds are to be used to stimulate the States to improve 
and strengthen their services to delinquent children they should be 
sufficient to make a real contribution, and we believe that $12 million 
is a good start. 

The original funds proposed would only have been a token appro- 
priation, and the needs are too serious to be met by a token. 

A statement of findings and policies is helpful, particularly for those 
who in later years will be responsible for and unfamiliar with the in- 
tent of the bill and the appropriations authorized. 

We do not know just what the word “diminution” (p. 3, line 1) 
is intended to cover and for that reason we recommend that the word 
“study” be added, and precede it, so that the phrase will read, “whose 
yrograms relate to the study, diminution, control, and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency,” and that this addition be carried throughout 
the bill. 

The importance of studying and appraising methods of control 
and treatment and measuring their effectiveness cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

There is a very human and too-frequent tendency to set up services 
for the public good and carry them on indefinitely without ever tak- 
ing the time and spending the money necessary to measure their 
effectiveness. 

In a field that calls for as much exploration and experimentation as 
juvenile delinquency control and treatment, study should be a clearly 
stated and integral part. 

We approve and wholeheartedly support title I which would raise 
the Chi dren’s Bureau to an Office of Children’s Affairs. Historically, 
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Con acknowledged a special responsibility for the health and 
well being of children by establishing the Children’s Bureau 23 years 
before it enacted social security in 1935 and for 11 years following 
that the grants-in-aid programs for maternal and child health, child 
welfare, and services to crippled children administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau were considered functions quite separate from social 
security. 

It was not until 1946, when the. Children’s Bureau was transferred 
from the Department of Labor to the Federal Security Agency that 
it was cl as “welfare.” 

Spokesmen for Children opposed placing the Children’s Bureau 
under Social Security in 1946 and we have been working ever since 
to get the Bureau out from under Social Security and into the posi- 
tion of a constituent agency. There are now 55 million children in the 
United States under 18 years of age. 

Children stand at the threshold of life. They can neither speak nor 
act publicly for themselves. Not only are their needs more diversified 
than those of adults, they must be met differently. 

In our opinion the Children’s Bureau, which is dedicated to observ- 
ing, and finding ways to meet, the needs of children in the broad fieids 
of health, education, and welfare, does not belong in the echelons of 
an administration that is largely concerned with the maintenance of 
subsistence income. 

Every child in the United States, directly or indirectly, is affected 
by the work of the Children’s Bureau—through standards of care 
that have been raised, through research it has carried out, through the 
development and extension of services that have been stimulated in 
the States through grants-in-aid programs, through the dissemination 
of millions of pamphlets on child care. 

We believe that the Chief of the Children’s Bureau should be in a 
»osition equal to that of the Surgeon General, the Commissioner of 

ducation, and the Social Security Administrator, so that when they 
sit in council on national issues, the interests of one-third of our total 
population will be represented and assured due consideration. 

Although Secretary Folsom could elevate the Children’s Bureau 
without recourse to legislation, and we have urged him to do so, it 
is a healthy thing to have such a controversial issue brought into the 
arena of congressional legislation where all opinions can be aired. 

I remember that some of the people who testified yesterday were 
in favor of keeping the Children’s Bureau under social security. Being 
a social worker, I would like to add my personal comments. I dis- 
agree with them entirely because it seems to me we do need a strong 
spokesman for children in the Federal Government. I would rather 
dissect a welfare program and have real integration around the chil- 
dren and their needs. If children’s needs are put into various cate- 
gories like health, education, or welfare with no integration through 
a Children’s Bureau then I think children will be fragmentized. 

It is heartening to those of us who support such a change to find 
that there is such real support for it in Congress. 

Chairman Lruman. could be less than frank if I didn’t point out 
to you that while there is real support for the change in Congress, there 
is also very strong opposition to the proposal. 

Mr. Murray. We have heard that. 
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The print does not state specifically in title I that the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau shall become the Administrator of the Office of 
Children’s Affairs, who shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the consent of the Senate, as is required by law for the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Is this implied in the print? If it is not, we believe it should be 
clearly stated: The affairs of children should be above the tides of 
political fortune, and to date they have been, thanks to the provision 
of Presidential appointment and the tradition that has been estab- 
lished that the Chief of the Children’s Bureau shall continue in office 
regardless of changes in political administrations. 

We, therefore, recommend to you that title I, page 3, line 15 be 
amended to read : 


* * * to be headed by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, who shall become 
an Administrator, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, who shall have all the powers, duties, etc. 

We are also concerned that title I, section 102, does not state what 
the duties of the Office of Children’s Affairs shall be. It does state 
that the Office shall consist of the present sections and divisions of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Perhaps this is meant to imply that it will carry on the duties and 
functions of the Children’s Bureau as specified in the act of 1912, 
but we believe it should be clearly stated. 

We like title II establishing a Federal Advisory Council. We are 
in full accord with titles III and IV, particularly with the increase in 
funds for strengthening and improving State programs and for train- 
ing personnel. 

Under title V, grants for special projects, section 502, page 13, line 
12, we are concerned that in making grants available to “public and 
private nonprofit organizations, agencies, and institutions” the Secre- 
tary will be subjected to undue pressures to obtain these grants. The 
Federal Advisory Council would afford the Secretary some protection 
through its recommendations and comments, but. if these are manda- 
tory, it is only by implication in the print. We recommend that 
either the powers of the Federal Advisory Council be strengthened, or 
that grants be made available “to the States” only, to avoid the dan- 
gers of possible pressures. 

In this same section we recommend that line 15 be amended to read: 

* * * the costs of special projects— 
and to add this fact— 


including research into the causes of juvenile delinquency, which in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary, etc. 

Here, again, there is an implication that research is included in 
“diminution, control, and treatment,” but as I stated earlier, we believe 
that study and particularly research into the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are so important that they should be spelled out in every 
instance. 

Our recommendations are largely to clarify points that are implied. 
If these clarifications can be made, Spokesmen for Children is ready 
to give its full support to the print, should it be introduced as a bill 
in the next session of Congress. 
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Chairman Lenman. As far as the last suggestion is concerned, that 
the cause of juvenile delinquency should be made the subject of study, 
as I told Commissioner Adams, I can’t make any promises, of course, 
as to what may happen in the future, but in my judgment it would be 
a very proper and appropriate course for study. 

Mr. Murray. We hope it could be studied. 

Chairman Leaman. I would ask you one thing. 

A great part of your testimony was confined to title I about the 
change in the setup. 

Mr. Murray. Yes; of the Children’s Bureau. 

Chairman Leuman, As I pointed out, this is a very controversial 
question. 

I personally have favored that for a long time and it is already 
within the discretion of the Secretary to make the change by Executive 
order. 

But there are a great many people who do not feel that the change 
should be made. They have suggested the following and | would like 
to get your opinion of it: Would you think it wise to separate the 
Children’s Bureau proposal, which is now contained in this committee 
print, from the rest of the bill and let it be considered on its own 
merits in a separate bill ? 

Mr. Murray. I would prefer, and I think our board members would 
agree with me, to have it included in the bill and if it should become 
such a controversial issue that we might lose the other titles, then that 
is the time to decide to include it as a separate bill. 

I would like to see your bill introduced as it is. 

Chairman Lenman. You would not think it is wise to jeopardize the 
whole bill because of that? 

Mr. Murray. No; we think it is so important that the Children’s 
Bureau be maintained and be raised in its status. 

Because we feel frankly, Senator, if you are going to have one group 
in the Department of Health, Welfare, and Education concerned with 
the health of children, another with the education of children and 
another with the welfare of children, then we are going to have dif- 
ferent parts that are not related to each other. The Children’s Bureau 
has been an integrating factor over the years for children and we feel 
these 55 million children are important. 

Chairman Leaman. They certainly are. 

Any questions ? 

Mr. Epetstetn. No questions. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you any questions / 

Mr. James. No questions. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming. The next witness is Mr. Hecht, who is a very old friend of 
mine, the publisher of Parents magazine and president of the Ameri- 
can Parents Committee. 

If you have other titles, as I think you have, just tell the reporter. 
We welcome you. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HECHT, PUBLISHER OF PARENTS MAGA- 
ZINE AND PRESIDENT, AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Hecur. I am here today as chairman of the American Parents 
Committee and happy to have the privilege of giving you the views of 
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the American Parents Committee regarding the specific provisions in 
the new subcommittee print of the bill to provide a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to deal with juvenile delinquency. 

Fortunately the annual meeting of the board of our organization 
took place, the day before yesterday, as I believe I bring to you the 
latest thinking of its members on the subject. 

Our concern about the increasing problem of juvenile delinquency 
and the critical need for a bill to help the States control it were given 
to your committee last July and are a part of your public record. I 
will therefore confine my remarks this afternoon to the more specific 
details of the new S. 728. | 

We are happy to see your subcommittee thinking in bigger terms 
financially than those indicated in the earlier bills. We heartily ap- 
prove the total of $12 million authorized in the subcommittee print. 
We all know that $12 million, even when matched with more money 
from the 48 States, cannot accomplish miracles, but we would expect 
it to make a bigger dent in the problem than the $5 million mentioned 
in the bills before you previously. We like the emphasis you have 
given to the need for more and better trained personnel, and for more 
specialized facilities to deal with the problem. 

Now as regards title I, as we said in our testimony last July, the 
American Parents Committee has long advocated that the Children’s 
Bureau be made a major component of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

We believe that if broad, imaginative, all around programs and 
methods are to be devised to bring the fullest and best development 
of our country’s children, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau must 
actually be present at the highest council tables where all the other 
agencies dealing with children are hammering out the policies and 
recommendations of the Department. 

At this point I would like to read to you a resolution discussed and 
passed the day before yesterday by our Board, which bears directly 
on this section of the subcommittee print : 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the American Parents Committee 
velieves : 

1. That the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should be made a major component of the Department and that, as 
recommended by the health task force of the Hoover Commission, “the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau be removed from the Social Security Administration and placed 
in an administrative position in the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that will facilitate the major mission of the Bureau. This mission is to 
take cognizance of the needs of the whole child in the broad fields of health, 
education, and welfare, support necessary research in the field, and stimulate 
the utilization of new knowledge by the various agencies of the Federal Govern- 


ment within and outside the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and in the States.” 

2. That when any change is made in the administrative status of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau it should be specified that the Bureau is to continue all the duties 
and functions delegated to it by section II of the original act of 1912, and 
is to continue to administer the three grant-in-aid programs provided under 
title V of the Social Security Act. 

3. That the name “The Children’s Bureau” be kept; but if a change in status 
makes a change of title necessary, that the title shall be “The Office of Children 
and Youth.” 


In the light of this resolution we would like to propose some slight 
revision of title I of the bill. We would like the name to be kept 
“Children’s Bureau,” or if the name must be changed to the “Office 
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of” then we would like it to be called “The Office of Children and 
Youth.” 

Instead of the rather vague language of lines 5 to 24 on page 3, we 
would like to see the language changed to state specifically that the 
new “Office” be given all the duties and functions delegated to the 
Children’s Bureau under section II of the original act of 1912, as well 
as the three grant-in-aid programs provided under title 5 of the Social 
Security Act. 

Now as to title III, we are glad to see the emphasis in this section of 
the bill on the requirements that all State plans in order to qualify 
for-a grant must have been developed by representatives of all agencies 
concerned with juvenile delinquency, and that the plans must show how 
cooperation in the State and coordination of activities are to be carried 
out with the Federal money received. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is so far-reaching and touches 
so many segments of our society that we believe it cannot be solved 
by any one group working alone. 

We agree that the policy expressed at the beginning of your sub- 
committee print that the problem requires concerted and coordinated 
action on all fronts. We commend your statement that the Federal 
Government can provide leadership in stimulating home, neighbor- 
hood, and community efforts and also undertake such measures as the 
local agencies cannot initiate or support by themselves. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much. I just want to ask you 
1 or 2 questions. Some of the opponents of title I claim that if the 
transfer is made, it would fragmentize the care given to children, par- 
oer those that are receiving Federal aid. What is your comment 
on that 

Mr. Hecur. I would not have a Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency and 
a Children’s Bureau. I think the Children’s Bureau should be the 
overall organization and the Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency should 
be part of it. 

Chairman Lenman, That was not the question. 

Mr. Epexsrern. I just want_to make dias that the name bureau in 
the Government is a generic name which denotes a certain status. 
You cannot have a bureau with the same status as an office. 

By establishing in this bill the Bureau of Juvenile Delinquency, 
it is made subordinate to the Office of Children’s Affairs. A bureau is 
quite different from an office. 

Mr. Hecur. All of the divisions in the Department are not called 
bureau. Some are called United States Public Health Service. If 
the name office is necessary, as I stated in my testimony, we are willing 
to accept the change, but we recommend the name the Office of Children 
and Youth. If you mention children and youth, it is a broader con- 
notation. Children to some people are just the young child. If you 
say children and youth, it gives a broader conception of the scope of 
that agency. 

We do think that it is unfortunate that the name Children’s Bureau 
should be abandoned, because it has become so well recognized and so 
highly respected. If it is necessary, as I stated before, we would like 
the title Office of Children and Youth. 

If this one administrative point should become the subject of such 
controversy that it jeopardizes the passage of the bill, we would be 
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willing to have that title I left out of the bill and treated as you 
suggested before as a separate bill. 

But we think it would be very much preferable to have this all put 
into one bill, if it can be passed, 

Chairman Lenman. You are talking now about the transfer itself, 
not the nomenclature ¢ 

Mr. Hecur. Not the nomenclature. I meant the transfer itself. 
The name isn’t of vital importance. I want the bill passed. That is 
a minor matter. 

Chairman Lenman. Have you sent a copy of that resolution to the 
Secretary of Health, Welfare, and Education? He has the power to 
make the transfer right now. 

Mr. Hecur. I have spent a half hour talking with him. 

Chairman Leuman. I think it would be good if your organization 
sent a copy. 

Mr. Hecur. I will send him a copy. 

Chairman Leuman. He has that power, as you know. 

Mr. Hecnur. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Epexsrern. I just have one question, Senator. 

Mr. Hecht, I have tried on behalf of the staff to get some very clear 
idea, so we would have a bill of particulars for the record, of just 
what would be the difference in terms of treatment at the case level— 
in other words at the child level—of having either the elevation of 
the Children’s Bureau to the status of an office or of the nonelevation, 
if it were not to be done. What difference would that make in your 
judgment as one who has been working with children ? 

Mr. Hecur. It is difficult to say what difference it would make at 
the child level but when plans of the Department relating to children 
are discussed it frequently happens that only the heads of the top 
offices are in the meetings and frequently the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau is excluded. I think aaa ought to be in the high coun- 
cil of the Department when top-level discussions take place in the 
planning for children, and someone whose main Seapemeuntes is the 
welfare of children. 

I don’t like to see the head of the Children’s Bureau excluded from 
some of those important discussions. 

Mr. Epretsrern. No more questions. 

Chairman Leuman. Mr. James? 

Mr. James. One question. 

Mr. Hecht, you referred to a Hoover Commission task force recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Hecut. Health task force. 

Mr. Epexustern. Yes, health task force. Did the Hoover Com- 
mission itself make a recommendation that agreed with what its task 
force had recommended, do you know ? 

Mr. Hecur. As far as I know it did not disagree. There are 
various—this is a comparatively small problem for the Hoover Com- 
mission and they did not go into every detail that the various com- 
mittees and various task forces considered. The Hoover Commission 
itself, I don’t think acted on this one way or another. But it was 
included in the task force recommendation and I understand they 
studied it carefully before they made that recommendation and our 
organization wholeheartedly agrees with their recommendation. 
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Chairman Leuman. Of course, on many questions there is a wide 
gap between the action of the task force and the action or lack of 
action on the part of the Hoover Commission as a whole. We have 
been holding hearings up in New England on Federal disaster insur- 
ance and in that discussion the question arose as to flood control. 

The task force made a recommendation which many of us think is 
completely unsound and would stop any effective flood-control work. 
But that has been quoted and the Hoover Commission had never taken 
any action on it at all. Sometimes it is very confusing to know what 
the whole Commission thinks. 

Mr. Hecur. I don’t think the whole Commission discussed it. The 
whole Commission was so busy with a lot of the other things that I 
don’t think this was up for discussion. We wanted to report it our- 
selves. We have known the work of the Children’s Bureau for many, 
many years and we think it is one of the most useful agencies of Gov- 
ernment and we don’t like to see the thing buried with the Chief not 
being able to participate in discussions. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed for coming. 

Mr. Epetsrern. Samuel Gershovitz, executive vice president, 
National Jewish Welfare Board. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you have a prepared statement ! 

Mr. Gersuovirz. Yes. I would like to present my statement in 
two parts. I would like to comment on the bill from some notes I 
have and then I will read this proposed statement if I may. 

Chairman Leuman. You proceed in any way you wish. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL GERSHOVITZ, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 


Mr. GersHovirz. We are deeply grateful to you, Senator and to 
members of your subcommitee and staff for this opportunity to speak 
on what we consider to be one of the vital current problems of the 
American community. 

As I said to you a moment ago I would like to comment briefly on 
the bill. We have not had a full opportunity to explore and review 
it in detail. Therefore I shall comment on the bill solely from an 
overall point of view. 

First of all, we support it as a pilot program. We feel it is the 
beginning of a program which has long been needed and which will 
be increasingly coamen as the child population continues to grow. 

Secondly, we heartily approve the elevation of the Children’s Bu- 
reau status within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The basis for that is the unique performance of the Children’s Bureau 
since its inception. It has been a quiet, disciplined, assiduous type 
of work that they have done. They have earned the respect and the 
cooperation of the social work field and I believe the parents and 
people generally of the American community. On that basis if only 
on that basis, they merit an elevation in status. Beyond that as other 
experts here emphasized over and over again, it is our contention that 
the work shiek the Children’s Bureau is doing on behalf of the 
future citizens of this country is so vital to the welfare of the coun- 
try that it should be given a status that will permit it to be heard in the 
highest councils. 
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Third, with respect to the grants, I heard Mr. Clyde Murray refer 
to the importance of setting up safeguards against pressures. I 
heartily endorse that. I have clearly in mind some of my own ex- 
periences when I was an executive of a YMHA in New York a 
the depression, and I recall the way in which some WPA funds an 
NYA funds were used, the kinds of pressures that were exerted. It 
would seem to me as one went through some of those experiences that 
every opportunity, every effort should be made to devise ways and 
means of eliminating pressures and making decisions for grants purely 
on merit and purely on the basis of performance and capacity to per- 
form in the areas for which these:grants are to be made available. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Gershovitz, I sympathize with your feel- 
ings. I have been in public life now for 35 years and I have found 
no vey of eliminating pressures. They are unfortunately always 
with us. 

Mr. Gersuovirz. I am perfectly aware of that, Senator. And asa 
matter of fact, our very presence here is in a sense pressure and we 
understand it. 

Chairman Lenman. No, your presence here as the presence of all 
our witnesses is informative. 

Mr. GersHovirz. That is our intent-I can assure you. 

When I am speaking of pressure, I am speaking of things that are 
undue pressures and I know they are not easy to resolve or to eliminate. 

I wanted to merely emphasize it. 

Chairman Lenman. I think it is wise to emphasize it. There is a 
considerable protection here because of the advisory council which 
it is proposed to set up. In the conduct of the public health serv- 
ices, there is always a possibility of sectional or institutional or politi- 
cal pressures brought to bear on them, but I think on the whole these 
allocations of funds have been pretty fairly done. 

Mr. GersHovitz. I would agree with you that since the days of WPA 
and NYA there has been great care taken in that respect. I have in 
mind some experiences that I discussed with our English counterparts 
when I was over in Europe and had a chance to study some of the 
work they did there. They had that problem to contend with too and 
they warned us against that contingency when as and if public funds 
are made available as grants-in-aid. 

As I said I don’t want to belabor the point. It has been well made 
by others beside myself. The fourth item with respect to the bill 
I would like to comment on is on the advisory council. We think it is 
an excellent proposal, and we presume it is advice which will be 
used steadily. It should simply not be a medium for letting steam off 
nor serve as a lightning rod against public opinion. I have seen that 
done, too. When I worked in Illinois—I have been around a bit— 
I recall such a committee setup. I believe knowing you, Senator, that 
that is not the way the advisory council was intended nor will 
function. 

That is the end of my comments with respect to the bill. 

Chairman Leaman. We have a number of them in the govern- 
mental setup, and they work very well. 

Mr. Gersuovitz. May I read the formal statement ? 

This is with respect to juvenile delinquency as a whole. 

Juvenile delinquency must be considered in relation to the cultural, 
social, and economic factors inherent in the environment and times 
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in which young people are growing up. For this reason, it is vital 
that this problem be seen as a total community concern, both in terms 
of prevention and of treatment. 

A fundamental step in delinquency prevention must be the improve- 
ment of the quality and coverage of general community resources for 
service to youth and their families. 

While advances must be. made in the handling and treatment of 
juvenile offenders, it. is extremely important that educational, recrea- 
tional, guidance, and other staihotelioes programs and facilities for 
all boys and girls growing up in our country today be increased and 
enhanced. It is the unhappy, rejected, confused, and emotionally 
ill child who tends to become the delinquent. 

Better schools with smaller classes and adequate teaching staffs, sup- 
plemented by wholesome recreational and oe ommend educational after- 
school programs with well-trained leaders, are essential minimum re- 
quirements to help young people mature normally. 

Programs with and for parents are likewise vital to strengthening 
family life and increasing understanding in parent-child relation- 
ships. Sound homes and families are proven effective delinquency 
deterrents. 

Voluntary youth service organizations have made and continue to 
make a major contribution in helping young people achieve satis- 
factory life growth which avoids the occurrence of delinquency. 
These organizations accomplish this by providing a good environ- 
ment for association with other youth and by working with parents 
and with the community at large. The youngsters’ brothers and 
sisters fought in the war in Korea. Frankly they, too, could have been 
considered the potential delinquents of that period; yet they did very 
well for our America. 

We firmly believe that all of these young people are essentially 
healthy and sound human beings. Our task is to see that they are 
given every opportunity to carry on their citizenship responsibilities. 

The 354 Jewish community centers throughout the United States, 
who recently celebrated their 100th anniversary, serve some 70,000 
boys and girls from 14 to 17, and many more thousands just below 
and above this age range. : 

In the centers, these boys and girls are members of clubs under 
trained supervision, special-interest. groups like music, dramatics, 
arts and crafts and the dance, gymnasium and swimming programs, 
and other recreation groups. 

Center day and country camps provide young people with a whole- 
some, healthy environment in which they can take part in creative ex- 
periences which contribute to their rounded growth. Through all 
these activities they have many opportunities to assume responsibility 
and leadership and gain satisfaction and recognition therefrom. It 
is essential that community support be given to this work so that it 
can be available for all young people everywhere. 

And we are supporting your bill in that respect. 

The greater the coverage and success of such programs, the firmer 
is our insulation against delinquency. 

Through their work with parents, centers give encouragement and 
helpful resources to mothers and fathers in their efforts to find ful- 
fillment in their own life experiences and in functioning effectively 
as parents and heads of families. 
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Antisocial attitudes and behavior which have their roots in the 
family situation often are handled effectively in community centers 
and Y’s with the cooperation of other community agencies, and 
through work with parents and with the family as a whole. Family 
life education programs are an essential element in combating de- 
linquency and contributing to the wholesome, normal growth expe- 
rience for children and youth. 

I am going to quote from you, Senator Lehman, from a statement 
that was published in the Congressional Record during the center’s 
centenniak-etiebealinn in 1954. 

You stated that— 


the leisure-time group activities made possible by Jewish community centers 
play an essential role in affording wholesome release from the anxieties, ten- 
sions, and fears that beset every home and every family and every community 
under the pressures to which we are subject. 

Children and old folks, whose needs are too often neglected in a crisis, find 
the Jewish community centers particularly concerned with their recreational and 
social problems. 

There are many elements that contribute to a sense of security in 
people, young and old. 

In high delinquency areas, it has often been found that among the 
factors responsible for antisocial behavior, is a sense of insecurity flow- 
i. minority group status. 

he programs of community centers and Y’s, with their democratic 
setting and their accepting leadership, can help young people and 
their parents to find security in a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their unique and cultural backgrounds and the culturally 
pluralistic nature of American democracy. 

They can also work with the prejudiced to help change their atti- 
tudes and achieve better human relations. The alleviation of these 
conditions can reduce pressures which induce delinquency and can 
promote the harmony of all Americans of different cultural, racial, 
and religious backgrounds, in accordance with the highest ideals of 
the American way of life. 

With the increase in child population by 26.8 percent in the last 
5 years, as reported recently by the United States Census Bureau, it 
becomes imperative that the community as a whole accelerate its efforts 
to enlarge and improve educational and recreational resources for all 
the children in our land. 

In addition to more and better schools, we need more and better 
recreational and informal educational facilities and programs, with 
well-trained and otherwise qualified personnel. 

Nutured by warm, and understanding leadership, young people in 
schools and recreation programs tend to bloom into healthy, happy, and 
well-adjusted human beings. 

Furthermore, people do not function normally under a spotlight. 
The teen-agers have had the spotlight focused on them by the Ameri- 
can community unduly and unwarrantedly. 

It is time it was taken off the comparatively small proportion who 
have disgressed from the accepted social pattern and put on the mil- 
oF a have contributed normally in their homes, community, and 
schools. 

In the Jewish community centers, as in YMHA’s and YWHA’s 
neighborhood settlements, youth boards and similar agencies trained 
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social group workers have made significant contributions to work with 
children and youth and with their parents. 

Unfortunately, as is true in the public educational system, there is 
a severe shortage of such trained personnel. 

Enrollment in graduate schools of training for social group work 
dropped more than 12 percent in the past 2 years. Additional work- 
ers must be drawn into this field of work. An aggressive program to 
recruit prospective group workers for youth programs must be car- 
ried on, Scholarship programs to finance professional training must 
be expanded. Working conditions in the agencies must be made more 
attractive. 

Moreover, in the face of the shortage of trained personnel, a special 
effort must be made to recruit and train volunteers for youth services. 

All public and private agencies and individual citizens must plan 
and work together for the general well-being of our Nation’s youth. 
Concern for juvenile delinquency is widespread today with the under- 
standable consequence that a myriad of organizations are involving 
themselves in this work. 

This broad interest can be a great force for good in America. But 
to make it so, there must be a correlation of these manifold efforts into 
a unified, concerted program. It is to be hoped that through the 
efforts of this committee this coordinated approach can be achieved. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very ich. 

I want to ask you a question. We will give, of course, very careful 
consideration to the suggestions which you made. You refer to 
insecurity following from minority group status. 

Mr. GersHovirz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. I feel that that insecurity does in many cases 
result in a disturbed boy or girl. How important do you think it is? 
I have asked many of the witnesses here—and we did when we held 
the hearings in Washington—but I did not get a very authoritative 
reply. 

{r. Gersuovirz. Since I have been working in this field for 25 
years, I think it is a matter of fundamental importance that we 
recognize first of all that minority status, being alone or being part of 
a small group, overwhelmed by others who are different, represents an 
element that creates insecurity in the heart and the mind of those who 
are in the minority. 

That type of a situation, that kind of feeling in the minds and 
hearts of a youngster or of a group of youngsters, will in many 
instances lead them to undertake aggressive behavior or other types 
of atypical or social behavior in order to offset that feeling of 
insecurity. 

When they undertake such behavior they inevitably come into 
conflict with the law and thereby come into conflict with the majority. 
The moment conflict comes into play in the social order, the law be- 
comes interested in the situation. Actaully our laws give minority 
groups, whether racial or religious, a feeling of security and belonging. 
Truly they, the minorities, fave many rights and privileges which 
they share with the majority. Abysmal ignorance of the law of the 
land creates some of these problems. We must remedy that state. 

I don’t say that this program is one that will probably ever resolve 
some of the basic insecurity in the personalities of the minority group 
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that they have with respect to this matter, but I think it can be « 
positive help, it can be of constructive help to this feeling. 

Chairman Lenman. You feel that prejudice or discrimination for 
uny cause, race, religion, color, national origin does play a role? 

fr. GersHovitTz. i very definitely feel that, sir. 

Chairman Leuman. I have the same feeling. How much do you 
think poor housing plays a role? 

Mr. GersHovirz. Obviously that, too, creates a certain measure of 
insecurity because of the difference which good housing provides— 
[ am talking about teen-agers who are very, very sensitive to what 
their peers are getting and caiaeoae it obviously from that 
standpoint does create or contribute to juvenile delinquency among 
the teen-agers. I am talking about the Bepeoogions effect of differ- 
ences in housing upon the minds and attributes of the teen-agers. 

Chairman Leman. I was not talking about it in terms of com- 
parison. I was talking in terms of actual poor housing slum 
conditions. 

Mr. Gersnovirz. I don’t think a comment from me is necessary. 
It is pretty common knowledge from studies made that poor housing 
certainly does not contribute to sound social behavior. Quite the 
contrary. 

Chairman Lenman. You referred to training programs. Of course 
we have that very definitely in our bill. 

Mr. Gersuovirz. Yes, you do. We heartily commend that. 

Chairman Leuman. It is one of the most important parts of the bill. 

Mr. GersHovirz. It is one of the most constructive aspects of the 
bill. 

Chairman Lenman. This is as in many other activities in which 
we are interested such as rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
and so forth. 

Mr. GersHovirz. Yes. 

Chairman LenMan. In what order would the classification of activi- 
ties be, research, training, and special projects, all of which are in- 
cluded in this bill? In what order of importance would you value 
them ? 

Mr. GersHovirz. As an executive, I administrate matters so I am 
inclined to think of things realistically. In my judgment, the imme- 
diate job is to train people for the work. There is an unbelievable 
gap between the number of people required, the qualified people re- 

uired, to do the job, and the numbers that are available or immediately 
oreseeable. 

The very fact that this bill provides for aiding the training program 
will help in the recruiting that must be done. We have talked about 
recruiting nurses, about recruiting educational people. This is one 
of the high priorities as far as common welfare generally is concerned, 
the training of social workers who can work in this area. 

I would say in priorities you have to put training first. If you 
don’t have qualified people you don’t have qualified observers or 
workers and then you don’t have identified the areas of research that 
need to be explored. 

You can’t get someone who is out in a university or some place else 
accustomed to working in a quiet setting easily identifying the areas 
of research in a field with problems which the man or woman on the 
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firing line confronts daily. They can spot the needs, therefore, you 
need training first. Then I would say you need research. One has 
to know what makes people do certain things under certain sets of 
circumstances, 

It may be that as we go into this problem further, that we will 
find that there is, through the other dsciplines that are operative in 
this field and that are useful to this field, must information that can 
be applied practically and quickly and that perhaps the research 
effort should move in that direction first in order to begin to cope 
quickly with this enormous problem. 

But intensive research I think would be second. And the third is 
your final item. 

Chairman Leaman. Special projects. 

Mr. GersHovirz. Pilot projects. Special projects I would put. last. 
There is a good deal being done now. But I do wish to emphasize that 
if you do not have the trained people, one is not going to get anywhere 
with the resolution or even naieindian of this problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Chairman Leaman. I know of the fine work that the community 
centers and the Y’s and other similar organizations have done. 

But to what extent are their efforts coordinated with the efforts of 
other agencies on an official and voluntary basis that are carrying on 
this fight ? 

Mr. Gersuovirz. In the communal pattern of organization in the 
American community one generally finds a council of social agencies. 
In that council of social agencies you will invariably find that there 
is a group work section. That group work section includes the settle- 
ments, some of the church groups, YMCA’s, the CYO, Jewish com- 
munity centers, and all those who use the group work method in reach- 
ing out and providing service to youth and to others in the community. 

So there is a good, substantial degree of coordination locally. Many 
of the councils of social agencies, in addition, have the benefit of the 
active participation and healthy role of governmental agencies con- 
cerned with the same subject. Nationally, you have the National So- 
cial Welfare Assembly, which in.substantial measure is a counterpart 
on the national level of these local councils of social agencies. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you work with the Youth Board of the 
City of New York? 

Mr. Grrsuovirz. Yes, sir; we do. Our metropolitan section peo- 
ple do. 

Chairman Leuman. With the youth board ? 

Mr. Gersnovirz. Yes, sir; our metropolitan section does and acts 
as the coordinator of all of our 94 agencies in New York that are part 
of our metropolitan section working directly with the youth board in 
its projects and activities. 

There has been a very wholesome, and I think praiseworthy, atmos- 
phere of cooperative endeavor on the part of both, the volunteer social 
and governmental agencies in tackling this problem, because finally 
it has dawned on everyone that you can’t approach this problem on an 
individualistic or organizational basis. It is a total problem of all. 
All the resolurces of all must be brought together in dealing with this 
complex problem. 

Mr. Epetsretrn. I have one question. 
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Yesterday, in the hearing, Mr. Mark McCloskey, who is the director 
of the State youth commission, testified that young people are no 
longer being attracted to the youth agencies like the YMHA, for in- 
stance, and others, as they were in the past. As one who yourself 
has been connected with this work, I wonder if you could comment 
on Mr. McCloskey’s statement ? 

Mr. Gersuovitz. I think Mr. McCloskey’s comments had some merit 
and are partially true. But the reason is a most interesting one, it 
seems tome. The economic level of American communities generally 
speaking, certainly in the urban areas, has risen. Their appetites for 
certain types of recreational resources have been heightened and 
whetted c the commercial interests. Our general recreational and 
communal services under voluntary auspices have not kept pace with 
the attractiveness that the cemuieendal. interests have provided in 
recreation. 

Unless and until we do begin to provide building facilities and 
programs that compete successfully from the standpoint of sheer es- 
thetics, if you will, and facilities and opportunities for recreation in 
the kinds of atmosphere that the commercial interests provide, we are 

oing to continue to lose these young people. I would not say we are 
osing them in great numbers but significant numbers, yes, because 
every one lost is a great loss. 

Mr. Epetstern. Mr. McCloskey’s testimony was very rich indeed, 
and he made one other point. He said that there was at the present 
time a maldistribution of such facilities, that they had been set up in 
certain areas and the population has moved out of those areas, but 
the real estate and the facilities still remain. 

Mr. Gersuovirz. I concur in that. There is a maldistribution but 
it is rapidly being changed. The volunteer agencies, of course, don’t 
have the resources, the capital resources in order to move their build- 
ings as quickly as the movement of population necessitates, but on 
the other hand you will find greater flexibility in the way they utilize 
their personnel and therefore you will find them moving with the 
people in an extension program, as they are called, into these new areas, 
utilizing existing resources, churches, libraries, and schools and every- 
thing else they can. 

But again this factor of facilities, adequate and attractive facilities 
in proper locations are something that militates against their effective- 
ness. If you use an old store front for an extension center program 
and right next door is a beautiful skating rink with punchboards, juke- 
boxes, and other things around, the kids will go there, and you can 
rest assured the best social work in the world is not going to pull 
them away unless the workers go there with them. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Epetstern. Mr. Chairman, an invitation was extended from 
Washington to the representatives of the Hoboken Police Department 
and the Juvenile Conference Committee of Hoboken. The mayor of 
Hoboken is now here, Mr. John J. Grogan, together with a delegation 
representing the youth council and the chief of police. It would be the 
staff’s recommendation that the mayor be invited to testify and the 
other members of his delegation join him on the platform if they have 
anything to contribute. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. Mayor, will you come up. 

Will you identify yourself for the record. 


sy Am aA 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. GROGAN, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Mayor Grogan. John J. Grogan, mayor of the city of Hoboken, 
N. J. Mr. Senator, and members of the committee, in the outset I 
would like to extend my sincere appreciation for this opportunity. 

I know it is getting near lunch ie so I will be as brief as possible. 

Chairman Leaman. Take your time. 

Mayor Grogan. We would like to comment on the bill and say that 
we have the utmost confidence in you, sir, and the Members of the Sen- 
ate that from this committee will come the best possible bill in the best 
interest of the people so my comments will be on the experiences that 
we have also had in the city of Hoboken with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

I might say I had the privilege of appearing before you in the past 
as the international president of the shipbuilders union of CLO, but 
this is a little twist for you as the mayor of the city of Hoboken. 

Chairman Leuman. I am glad to meet and greet you again. 

Mayor Grogan. I would like to say that we like every other city in 
the United States of America have been faced with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. As you know, we are a part of the port of New 
York. We are a small community of approximately 53,000 people. 
We are surrounded by waterfront, by walivoeda: and in between the 


Lincoln and Holland Tunnels, and are generally known as the biggest 
industrial city of its size in the country. 
We are only a mile saeeee as you probably know. We have been 


plagued with juvenile delinquency in the past. 

But we have fortunately come up with an organization which is 
known as the Hoboken Youth Authority which has almost solved our 
problem completely. 

We have established what is known as the Hoboken Youth Authority 
which was made possible by an act of the Supreme Court of the State 
of New Jersey. And after attending a conference of the various 
judges in the State we set up this youth authority. 

I would like to briefly tell yeu how it operates and how successful 
it has been. It is made up of five outstanding citizens, Miss Chana 
Tanz, a local lawyer is the chairman, Miss Ida F. Housman is the 
Secretary. Frank Finnerty, a local sports figure; Emil Bacigol, a 
very active civic worker; and the director of welfare, Enrico Gnassi— 
we will find an Irishman later. 

Chairman LeHman. You have a cosmopolitan board with repre- 
sentatives of all nationalities and races? 

Mayor Grogan. Yes, sir; on this board we have also the representa- 
tives of the police department, the chief of police, John F. Reynolds, 
head of our detective bureau, Edgar Scott. 

In addition to that we have a representative of the Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant faiths who sit in on these conferences. 

Chairman Lenuman. Are those laymen? * 

Mayor Grocan. They are members of the clergy. We have been 
very successful in the operation of this youth authority—so much so 
that we have reduced juvenile delinquency in the city of Hoboken 
which this report will show and which we will submit to you for the 
record, approximately 90 percent. 
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Not to go into the details but actually we only had 1 repeater before 
our board in the past 2 years. 

In other words we have only had 1 juvenile delinquent who has ap- 
peared before our board on 2 occasions. 

No one up to and including the age of 16 is booked in the police 
headquarters. They are all referred to the detective bureau who in 
turn refer them to the youth authority which hold hearings without 
police atmosphere. We have a private room in the Hoboken Library, 
where on each Monday night the parents and the youths are brought 
before this youth authority, the problem discussed and the problem 
worked out, and that is working very successfully. 

Chairman Leuman. May I interrupt you, Mayor Grogan? You 
refer the case to the parents when a boy is arrested 

Mayor Grogan. That is right. If a boy gets in trouble, the detec- 
tive bureau investigates the case and makes a complete record of it. 
It then is turned over to the youth authority which studies that report. 
Immediately the parents and the board are called before the youth 
authority on a Monday evening in the Hoboken Library which has no 
police atmosphere whatsoever. 

It is a private room, like you find in any average home in America. 
They discuss this problem with the parents. They investigate the 
background and if he is a Protestant boy they discuss it with the 
minister of his church. They work out a solution. They investigate 
his family background, his housing problem, and then try to fit him 
into some category that he is best suited for in the field of recrea- 
tion. 

In some cases we have recommended where a boy is not a good 
student that we get him a position in private life and we start him 
off as a good American in most cases and in that operation we have 
only had one repeater in 2 years of operation. 

hairman Leaman. Do I understand you correctly that each boy 
who has fallen from grace is brought into touch with his family, with 
his priest and with the school authorities ? 

Mayor Grogan. Yes, sir. In addition to that automatically the 
school authorities make a complete and concentrated check on his 
activities and we keep a running record of his activities for a period 
of approximately 3 months to decide how that boy is gy sie or 
going backward and that is worked out very successfully. 

However, I would like to comment on the very unpositive question. 
As you know we in the city of Hoboken like most cities have a great 
influx of Puerto Ricans. We have been very fortunate in solving this 
problem to a great extent too. But our main gripe, sir, is with the 
newspapers. I would like to make it clear that I am a very great 
proponent of freedom of the press and I am in no way condemning 
them or suggesting that anything be done to limit their activities. 

But I think one of the things that helps to increase juvenile de- 
linquency and these so-called gangs within high schools and senior 
groups is some of the publicity received. 

I would like to give a specific example. Recently in the city of 
Hoboken we had a very large Catholic feast going on and we had 
approximately 3,000 people assembled at the celebration. 

A fight broke out amongst several boys, Puerto Ricans and several 
other boys and automatically it became a nationwide race riot. We 
were amazed to find headlines in the newspapers that there was 
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a race riot at this affair, that gangs were organized. We were shocked 
to listen to television on nationwide hookups to hear it on television 
and on radio stations and have it discussed throughout the country 
as a race riot and the big thing we actually found after a complete 
investigation by the police department, it was a dispute over 1 of the 
boys’ girl friends among approximately 7 children. 

Because of these headlines and television announcements and radio 
announcements and the lack of proper publicity to the true story of 
what actually happened after it was investigated and completed, was 
this. We immediately conducted a survey within our high schools and 
our schools throughout the city to try to determine what effect it was 
having on the children generally. 

We were amazed to learn that because of the headlines in the news- 
papers, in the radio, television announcements, special bulletins on 
television, that that problem was being discussed in every school in 
our city and the report will indicate that and show without a ques- 
tion of a doubt that it was. The high-school students were talking 
about getting gangs up to get even with this group. This high-school 
group was talking about getting a gang up to get even with the other 
group. Various gangs started to organize throughout the city in 
different sections to take care of this group or take care of the other 
group. 

Fortunately for us we were able to solve this problem too because 
the police were alert and were able to break up all these demonstra- 
tions but in speaking to these children and in speaking to these youths 
we asked them where they get the information and what happened, 
it was all through the medium of television, radio, and headlines. 

The general comment was they are not going to get away with it. 
We are going down to get even and this that or the other thing. 
Through a precise process of education we were able to very soon 
convince them there was no such thing, teach them their responsibil- 
ities and we have been very fortunate in solving these problems. 

In addition to that, like many other cities, and fortunately for 
us we have been more successful than some other cities—we have 
worked out in conference with the Puerto Rican Department of Labor 
an educational program where éach member and each individual head 
of our department, such as health and welfare, our welfare depart- 
ment, our hospital department, our housing department, our police 
department, our public works department, has arranged meetings 
with these different groups throughout the city. We explain to them 
their responsibility as a new citizen of our town. 

We explain to them all the facets available to them. As a result 
the cooperation is wonderful and I am happy to say that we have 
little if any problem existing today. I would like to briefly state that 
we have been successful in supplying recreational facilities for our 
children and our youths. We have now opened up high schools. We 
have opened up every auditorium in our 14 schools within the cit 
for dances each night. Through this medium, through our YMCA, 
our Catholic youth organizations, our synagogues, and other organ- 
izations we have successfully given the youth an opportunity to spend 
their free time in the proper atmosphere and I personally believe if 
we are successful in doing this, it will solve the problem to a great 
extent. 
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Chairman Leaman. Mr. Mayor, I was intensely interested in what 
you said because it has been my judgment for a long time that to be 
really successful in our efforts, we must make this a community 
undertaking. 

Every man and woman and child must be interested in fighting 
the threat of juvenile delinquency and cooperating in the effort. 

I don’t know whether you were here yesterday when I referred 
several times to an activity that has been carried on in Chicago, 
known as Back-of-the-Yards movement. That was about as tough 
a section of Chicago or of any city as one could picture, 30 or 40 years 
ago. It became a community effort really in which everybody coop- 
erated. It wasn’t a governmental effort. The inspiration came from 
the people themselves because they were interested in their children 
and they felt that the problem was there because it was their children 
that were concerned. 

It was their church that was concerned. It was their job that was 
concerned. 

I have not been familiar with your undertaking but it seems to me 
that it is very much of the same kind. 

Mayor Groean. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Lenman. It might be called, as my administrative assist- 
ant suggested, Back-of-the-Piers or Back-of-the-Docks movement. 

Mayor Grogan. Very well. 

Chairman Lenwan. I think this has been very helpful to us. 

How many cases have come before your board ? 

Mayor Grogan. I would say approximately two or three hundred. 

Chairman Lenman. And only one has repeated twice? 

Mayor Grogan. Yes. In fairness we do have approximately five 
habitual cases who are more or less always in trouble who don’t come 
hefore this board and are handled by the county authorities. But 
only one repeater has been back before the board. 

Chairman Lenman. How has it been financed ? 

Mayor Grogan, All these people serve gratis. They have no re- 
muneration whatsoever. The city makes available the other facili- 
ties. They serve as public-minded, public-spirited citizens and they 
do an excellent job. 

Chairman Lenman. The cost is borne by the taxpayers? 

Mayor Grogan. Yes. The cost of this whole operation would not 
come to more than $10 a year. 

Chairman Leman. So it is really a community operation ? 

Mayor Grogan. Yes; it is a community operation. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you think it would work in large cities? 

Mayor Grogan. I would be afraid to comment on making a com- 
parison between the success we have had in the city of Hoboken and 
a comparison like the city of New York. Every time it is mentioned 
I get scared. There is always a solution. If it is broken up in sec- 
tions and enough communities and family interests in that are gen- 
erated, it can be solved. 

Chairman Leuman. It has worked in Chicago, I believe similar 
movements have been undertaken and are now successful in Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, Ariz., and 1 or 2 other cities. While that might 
not be done on a citywide basis in a city as large as New York or 


ve 
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Chicago or Philadelphia, you are of the opinion if you did it in an 
1 rea—— 

Mayor Grogan. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. Possibly with no larger population than what 
you have in Hoboken, you think it could be wet out / 

Mayor Grocan. I do, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Eperstrern. The interest that this city and its youth board 
lave in this problem is reflected in the fact that accompanying Mayor 
Grogan are a number of the members of his board and also several 
others. The record should show that among those present this morn- 
ing are Miss Chana Tanz of the Juvenile Conference on Youth Au- 
thorities; Miss Ida A. Housman, a retired schoolteacher; Mr. John 
Reynolds who is chief of police; Capt. Edgar Scott who is head of the 
detective bureau, and Lt. Walter Drew of the police department. 

Chairman Lenman. I very much appreciate your attendance as I do 
the attendance of your group. If there is anybody you want to call, 
youmay. You have given a very fine recital. 

Mayor Grogan. Thank you very much. 

(The document referred to above appears in the apenas.) 

Mr. Epetsrern. We have just one more witness this morning, Dr. 
Stefan De Schill of the American Health Foundation. 

Chairman Lenman. Will you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF DR. STEFAN de SCHILL, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
MENTAL HEALTH FOUNDATION, NEW YORK 


Dr. De Scum. My name is Dr. Stefan De Schill, director of therapy 
of the American Mental Health Foundation. 

Mr. Senator, thank you very much for letting me briefly speak to 
you. 

Chairman Lenman. Glad to have you. 

Dr. De Scuiu. The bill states that local resources especially in 
regard to the availability of specialized facilities and professional 
personnel trained to handle the problems of delinyuency are in most 
cases inadequate. 

It also states : 


It shall therefore be the national policy to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialist personnel. 


The American Mental Health Foundation, a research organization 
in the field of mental health, originally was established in 1924 by 
lawyer, judges, and psychiatrists to help needy persons, particularly 
those whose emotional and mental difficulties have brought them into 
conflict with the law. 

I am sure you know some of the founders. And we have now had 
experience dealing with delinquents since 1924. In the last 7 years 
we have had a very detailed and careful research project to study 
which forms of psychotherapy or professional help, psychiatric help, 
paychonubieticad dele would be the most suitable to deal with delin- 
quents and we have come up with very gratifying results. 

We have applied our findings in certain forms of what is called 
analytic group therapy and has been very effective in dealing with 
emotionally disturbed youngsters. 
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We also had in the last 614 years followup studies of persons not 
accepted for treatment by our center. 

These studies cover about 6,700 people who applied for treatment 
and could not be accepted due to financial limitations. Approximately 
half of them we detail what happened to them in the 6 months subse- 
quent to the date when they a olaa for treatment. 

Now we found out that in the 6 months’ period about 67 a were 
arrested or had jail sentences. Of these 67, 15 were juveniles of the age 
of 16 to 17, and 20, which means 5 more, between the age of 18 to 21. 
We feel that if these youngsters had received treatment they would 
have been able to find help which we could not have given them. They 
would not have become delinquent. On the other hand we have treated 
over these years 81 problem children, some of them had some police 
records before and none of these 81 children in the 6 months’ period 
covered here or later on as far as we know have had any more trouble 
with the police. 

We have felt that it would be a good project to apply our findings, 
this means certain forms of group therapy in the training of special- 
ized persons, professionals to deal with juvenile delinquents and our 
study has brought out the following figures, that the regular trainin 
in this form or therapy for psychologists or psychiatrists or sieil 
workers would be about $520. That an intensive training would be 
about $1,040. And we can say that we would have to train teachers and 
ministers in these procedures, which we call mental health groups, and 
that cost would be about 50 percent more. 

I think we have there a very effective tool in dealing with the thera- 
peutic side—I do not mean from the social side which is another as- 
pect of the question, like the approach which was mentioned in Chi- 
cago, which problem I will take the liberty of sending you to Wash- 
ington, because it was completely unprepared. I heard about the 
hearing at 2 o’clock in the morning when I read my paper. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much. 

This hearing will stand adourned until 2 : 30. 

(Whereupon at 12:50 p. m. a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. 
of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Lenman. The hearing will resume. The first witness is 
Hon. Raymond W. Houston, commissioner of the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare. 

Have you a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Houston. Yes. 

Chairman Lenman. You may proceed in whatever manner you 
think is most desirable. 

Mr. Houston. I would like to read my statement. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND W. HOUSTON, COMMISSIONER, NEW 
YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Mr. Houston. Our department operates five institutions for the 
treatment and training of boys and girls committed to them by the 
children’s court judges of New York State as juvenile delinquents. 
In those institutions today are some 1,600 children. 
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In addition to these facilities, we have in New York State a num- 
ber of others conducted under religious and private agency auspices 
which are under the inspection and supervision of our department. 
In these facilities there are today between 1,200 and 1,400 juvenile 
delinquents. Thus, stemming from our responsibilities in the treat- 
ment field, our department has a large interest in the whole field of 
juvenile delinquency. 

We are greatly interested in the bills proposing Federal financial 
assistance to the States and their localities in combating the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. My colleague, Mr. Mark McCloskey, chair- 
man of the New York State Youth Commission, has made specific 
comments on the provisions of the several bills. 1 would like to make 
a few general comments pointing out the needs as I[ see them or the 
ways in which Federal funds could be most effectively used. 

In doing so, I wish to make it clear that I am talking as an individ- 
ual. My position places me at the point of constantly seeing the records 
of the boys and girls from our communities who have gotten into such 
serious trouble as to be in need of treatment. 

In reading those records, one of the points which is impressive is 
the fact that almost invariably someone has known that the child was 
a troubled child long before the acts occurred which led to his ap- 
pearance in the court and his adjudication as a juvenile delinquent. 

The records too are usually very clear in tracing back to the dis- 
turbing elements in each child’s situation. The institutions and agen- 
cies which have known the children at an early age have either failed 
to do anything about the problems when they first arose or have been 
ineffective in handling them. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we have not done a good job in pin- 
pointing the individuals who are in trouble and in rallying our forces 
to concentrate on the needs of those individual children at an early 
stage. 

1 am alarmed at times to see the pronouncements of the many ex- 
perts in this field which would lead to our spending enormous sums of 
money in a shotgun effort to get at the seein of delinquency. 

I am not one, for instance, who believes that we can or need to delay 
the pinpointing of our efforts on children in trouble until we have 
eradicated the slums, built our schools and staffed them at the optimum, 
added all the policemen whom it would be desirable to have, created 
a universal recreation program, and recruited the ideal number of 
psychiatrists and social workers. 

All of these, of course, are desirable programs for many reasons, but 
they will be too long in coming to enable us to take care of the small 
percentage of children who are in trouble in our State and the similar 
percentages in trouble in other States. 

It has always been a great source of comfort to me to note that the 
great bulk of our children do survive their encounters with the rough 
spots of our social fabric and become responsible citizens. It is only 
in a small percentage of instances that the children do break down. 
It is interesting to note, too, that delinquency, and sometimes very 
serious delinquency, does occur on the right side of the tracks as well 
as on the wrong side. 

I have tried to sum up my impressions into some sort of definition 
which I give you for whatever value it may have, that is, when the 
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force of several circumstances come to bear upon a personality not 
organized to cope with them, delinquency is apt to occur. This points 
up, in my thinking, the necessity for programs which will focus on 
the individual child in trouble rather than engage in large catch-all 
efforts. 

What we need Federal aid for, is to assist us in finding at as early 
an age as — the individual children who are not equipped to 
cope with the circumstances which they are up against. 

We can do a lot of discovering, and are in fact doing so, through 
the teachers in the schools, the social workers who visit families, the 
policemen on the beat, and the other agencies which are in intimate 
relationship with families and children in trouble unable to cope with 
their problems. 

We do need help to discover what we can do when we have found 
these vulnerable individual children. We need research and follow up 
work to measure the effectiveness of such programs as are established 
and the ways and means of communicating such proven methods to 
all agencies concerned. 

In the treatment field, as exemplified by training schools, which 
I would hope could be reduced by the introduction of methods of early 
discovery and prevention, we still need research to help us to discover 
the best ways of meeting the problems of the children who come to us. 
Weare presently engaged in a project at the New York State Training 
School for Boys at Warwick from which we hope will come some 
determinants as to better methods in this area. We know that pres- 
ently we are not being as successful as we should be in meeting the 
needs of the children who come to us. Continued research in this field 
is indicated. 

We are always faced with the lack of trained and qualified person- 
nel to cope with this problem in its early stages or later on in the treat- 
ment area. Therefore any provisions of Federal aid for assistance to 
the States and localities should include, it seems to me, scholarship aid 
to train those whom we might recruit to help us meet the problem. 

Now I would like to turn to the proposal, which is contained in the 
bill, that the Children’s Bureau be elevated within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare so that it is no longer under the ad- 
ministrative unit headed by the Commissioner for Social Security. 

I would like to say in the beginning that in its broad program of 
concern for the welfare of all children the Children’s Bureau has had 
and must continue to have a prominent place in our national life. I 
would have no objection to elevating the Children’s Bureau with those 
broad functions having to do with research in the fields of education, 
— labor, parental education, and the general well-being of all chil- 

ren. 

However, I do have concern over the proposal to separate the func- 
tion of allocation of Federal funds for chil care from the office of the 
Commissioner of Social Security, with which we work in all other 
direct allocations of Federal funds for welfare purposes. 

In my view the handling of the money function in the child care 
field by the Children’s Bureau has not been a particularly happy one, 
even placed, as it is now, in the Office of the | A on of Social 
Security. 
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To have it removed from that control would, I am fearful, increase 
the difficulties. As I have observed the money allocation from the 
Children’s Bureau, which by the way is a very minor one in our State 
since we receive something like $225,000 per year as against an ex- 
penditure of $35 million by the State and ite localities in the foster 
care field alone, there has resulted a subtly divisive situation in the 
States and in the localities of the States. 

We have had stemming from the Children’s Bureau through the 
State directors of child welfare departments and down to the chil- 
dren’s workers in the county and city departments within the States, 
a somewhat singlemjnded concern for the program of foster care 
alone. 

In fact, there has seemed to be at times almost a desire that the 
foster care program for children be broken off from the State de- 
partments of welfare and established as separate agencies. 

The child care workers in the foster care field have been so en- 
grossed in their own category of aid that it has been difficult for State 
and local administrators to create an integrated program. , 

There has been little disposition on the part of the Children’s Bureau 
until quite recently to be concerned with the total program of child 
care in the welfare field. Their concern is limited to those in foster 
care only, away from their homes and families. All of the States 
are in the various assistance programs caring for more children who 
are living with their families than they are for children who have been 
separated from their families and placed in foster care. eh 

This separateness has gone so far in some instances that the decision 
as to whether a child shall remain with its family and be given assist- 
ance under the aid to dependent children program, for instance, or 
a decision that that child shall be placed in foster care, has depended 
upon whether the application was made at the application desk for 
ADC or at the application desk for child care. 

There are signs lately that this divisiveness is being overcome to 
some extent, but a removal of the Children’s Bureau from the Office 
of the Commissioner of Social Security, could result in the stifling of 
these hopeful moves toward integration at the Federal, State, and local 
levels, 

Some of us have found it quite difficult to use even the limited 
funds made available by the Children’s Bureau because of the pro- 
visions of the Congress and to some extent the rules of the Children’s 
Bureau, restricting the use of the funds. 

In our State the most troublesome provision has been that the 
funds must be used in rural areas or areas of special need. Our great- 
est child welfare problems exist in the city of New York and some 
of the other cities of our State, and it is a most cumbersome process 
to prove that these consitute areas of special need. 

New York State is fortunate in having on a 50-50 sharing basis a 
program for foster care of children under which we care for some 
40,000 children annually. We know that in some other States there 
is no such corresponding program even though it is grievously needed. 

It seems rather inevitable that eventually the Federal Goverment 
will be called upon to assist those States which already have a program 
and to create such programs in States now without them. 

If such a program did eventuate, it would seem to us quite awkward 
to have it under a Children’s Bureau not well coordinated with the 
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other assistance programs under the Commissioner for Social Se- 
curity. 

It no to me desirable, therefore, and I would urge this committee, 
to separate the proposed bills and to submit two bills to the Con 
the one proposing Federal aid for a delinquency and the other 
proposing the elevation of the Children’s Bureau. 

This, it would seem to me, would give the people of the country 
the opportunity to focus their opinions on the two very important 
matters at issue separately rather than to have to compromise their 
views on one issue to which they might be opposed, in order to gain 
the other which they might favor. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much. I want to ask you one 
or two questions. Fe 

Some of the opponents of this legislation claim that by giving these 
grants to the States and the localities, we will peany relieve them of 
the responsibility which they should have. My judgment is—I say 
this both as a former executive and as a Member of the Congress 
now—that just the opposite would occur, that it would be a stimulus. 

Mr. Houston. That is my view of it. I think it would. I would 
however hope you don’t try what I term the Rockefeller formula of 
stimulation by a reduced percentage of participation. 

That does not go very well with the budget people in the public 
departments. 

Chairman Leuman. I am not quite sure I understand what you 
mean. 

Mr. Houston. You get 75 percent for 1 year and 50 percent and 25 
percent. That kind of thing. They look ahead and say eventually 
you will dump it on us. It should be a continuing percentage of 
participation. 

Chairman Lenman. Your fear was demonstrated to be not illogical 
in view of the proposals that were made in connection with medical 
aid. It wasn’t adopted, but seriously proposed. Now I know what 
you mean by the Rockefeller formula. We provided here $12 million, 
$6 million for grants and $5 million for research and a million dollars 
for special projects. That is more than was proposed in the original 
bills submitted by the administration. It is three times as much as 
that proposed by the administration and twice as much as proposed in 
the original Kefauver bill. A number of people including myself feel 
that even $12 million is quite inadequate. 

How do you feel about it ? 

Mr. Houston. I would think $12 million is a good start. It is al- 
ways slow in getting things started. That might be considered to be 
the beginning and as time goes on and the effectiveness of the use of 
that money has been determined that could be added to. I would not 
be disturbed over having $12 million. That is $12 million more than 
we have now. 


Chairman Lenman. Which do you think is the most important 
function, research, grants-in-aid to the States or training, if you can 
make a choice between them ? 

Mr. Houston. They are both very important. We know too little 
of what works in this field. Therefore, I think it is important that 
we have a lot of discovery of ways, means, and methods. On the other 
hand in the whole field of social work, we are having great difficulty 
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in recruiting. As I pointed out the other day at our own New York 
State budget hearing, I think we find ourselves in our field with the 
young people now coming on in reduced quantities because of the low 
birth rate at the time of the depression, we in the social-work field 
are in competition with the nursing field and the educational field, for 
the like-minded people, they are the ones that want to work with 
people. 

In the education field many can go to teachers’ colleges where there 
is little or no tuition. In the nursing field they can go without paying 
tuition. In our field they must pay the full costs. If we are to be on 
an equal basis in recruiting we have to have some scholarship funds. 

Chairman Lenman. There is a great shortage in the field of proba- 
tion and parole fields, too, aren’t they ¢ 

Mr. Houston. Yes; I would include them; yes. 

Chairman Lenman. I have said this many times at these hearings 
and other hearings. I have a feeling that one of the great bottlene = 
we have in many social-service activities, including this kind of work, 
including rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, is in the lack 
of sufficient and adequately trained workers. 

Mr. Houston. That is right. 

Chairman Lenman. Yet we are fought on that all the time. That is 
one thing we have not made much headway on. 

Mr. Houston. We have that in our own department. All of our key 
people are people who were recruited during the depression. Over a 
third of the staff of our department is over 50 years of age. In the 
professional staff it is a higher percentage than that. Where we are 
to get the replacements I don’t know. 

Chairman Lenman. Are you having much of a turnover? 

Mr. Houston. Quite a good deal in the lower ranks. It is very dif- 
ficult at the beginning level to hold them. 

Chairman Leaman. We had trouble even 15 or 20 years ago during 
the time I was Governor. Our main trouble at that time was getting 
adequate personnel for the mental hospitals. I imagine that still is a 
very great problem. 

Mr, Houston. That is right.. We had greater difficulty during the 
war period. 

Chairman Lenman. Julius, any questions? 

Mr. Epetsrern. I have a few, sir. 

Commissioner, you have looked at our bill, the subcommittee print. 
Would you have any objection as a State official to setting up an 
advisory council in the State on juvenile delinquency along the pattern 
laid out in the bill for a National Advisory Council? Our bill calls 
for the setting up of State councils in each State patterned after the 
national council. 

Of course, the youth commission is in some respects a group that 
resembles it very closely. 

Mr. Houston. My question would be whether in New York State 
you could use the present youth commission as that council. If you 
were not too specific about the composition, it would be possible to use 
a commission like that. It would be a littl awkward to have two 
commissions in the State, 1 an advisory council and the other a youth 
commission. The youth commission in this State is up for new legis- 
lative action and if it were determined what the Federal act would 
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dictate, it might be possible to fit the youth commission into that 
requirement. 

Mr. Epvexsrein. The youth commission is an operational group. 

Mr. Houston. That is right. 

Chairman Lenman. This would be advisory, of course. 

Mr. Houston. Yes. There has been some feeling—and I think there 
is going to be a recommendation probably from the temporary com- 
mission that there be more representation of the people on our State 
youth commission. 

Mr. Eperster1n. That is the purpose of the proposal relating to the 
national council: To make it broadly representative of the various 
groups. 

What is the status, as you know it, in New York State—and perhaps 
you can comment on other States—on the amount of contact and co- 
operation between the police, the juvenile courts and truant officers 
and schools generally, and the public-assistance agencies in focusing 
on the problem of juvenile delinquency ¢ 

Mr. Housron. I should say this, that I think we have very close 
working relationships with the children’s court judges in the State 
and our training schools which are State operated. 

I think probably the private training schools also have a close co- 
operation. I don’t think there has been quite as ciose a working rela- 
tionship between the children’s courts and the public-assistance agen- 
cies as there can be. 

We are working on it. I say that, yet in some communities of this 
State the children’s courts do not have any staffs at all and they use 
the public-assistance workers or the county department of welfare 
workers to make their investigations and studies and recommendations. 

Mr. Epetsrern. You made a comment which was the first comment 
we have had in the record as far as I know that the Children’s Bureau 
under its basic legislation is instructed to concentrate in rural areas. 
Is this a priority set forth in the statute? 

Mr. Houston. Yes; it is. It is a stipulation that their funds be 
used in rural areas and areas of special needs. They have always em- 
phonined the use of their funds in rural areas. I think that is in the 
aw, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Epexstern. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the law or the 
necessary portions of the regulations be put in the record on this, 
because I would think this would have a bearing on the pending reso- 
lution. 

Chairman Lenman. Could you give us the description of the law, 
the number ? 

Mr. Houston. Miss Schwartzbach, our Children’s Bureau field rep- 
resentative in this area, is here. 

Miss ScuowarrzBacu. It is part 3 of title V of the Social Security 
Act. 
(The law referred to follows:) 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
* * * * * ~ * 


Part 3—CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES 


Sec. 521. (a) For the purpose of enabling the United States, through the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to cooperate with State public-welfare 
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agencies in establishing, extending, and strengthening, especially in predomi- 
nantly rural areas, public-welfare services (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as “child-welfare services”) for the protection and care of homeless, dependent, 
and neglected children, and children in danger of becoming delinquent, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, the sum of $10,000,000. Such amount shall be 
allotted by the Secretary for use by cooperating State public-welfare agencies on 
the basis of plans developed jointly by the State agency and the Secretary, to 
each State, $40,000, and the remainder to each State on the basis of such plans, 
not to exceed such part of the remainder as the rural population of such State 
under the age of eighteen bears to the total rural population of the United States 
under such age. The amount so allotted shall be expended for payment of part 
of the cost of district, county, or other local child-welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural, for developing State services for the encouragement and 
assistance of adequate methods of community child-welfare organization in areas 
predominantly rural and other areas of special need, and for paying the cost 
of returning any runaway child who has not attained the age of sixteen to his 
own community in another State in cases in which such return is in the interest 
of the child and the cost thereof cannot otherwise be met: Provided, That in de- 
veloping such services for children the facilities and experience of voluntary 
agencies shall be utilized in accordance with child-care programs and arrange- 
ments in the States and local communities as may be authorized by the State. 
The amount of any allotment to a State under this section for any fiscal year 
remaining unpaid to such State at the end of such fiscal year shall be available 
for payment to such State under this section until the end of the second succeed- 
ing fiscal year. No payment to a State under this section shall be made out of 
its allotment for any fiscal year until its allotment for the preceding fiscal year 
has been exhausted or has ceased to be available. 

(b) From the sums appropriated therefor and the allotments available under 
subsection (a) the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare shall from time 
to time certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amounts to be paid to the 
States, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall, through the Fiscal Service of the 
Treasury Department, and prior to audit or settlement by the General Account- 
ing Office, make payments of such amounts from such allotments at the time or 
times specified by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


ok * * * * * * 


Mr. Epetsrern. Mr. Commissioner, of course, you have charge of the 
public training schools. I wonder what your experience has been with 
respect to the rate of recidivism, first in cases where the youth is con- 
fined to these training schools and second in cases where other correc- 
tive measures, such as the social worker approach, are used ? 

I may not make myself clear. Those who were sentenced to training 
schools and those who were—— 

Mr. Houston. I don’t know whether this answers your question or 
not. We have a sort of general pattern in this State, which can be 
disproved in some instances, but the general pattern I think would 
be that the agencies would try to straighten the children out first. If 
they failed they would go to the courts. 

The courts would try them on probation. The next step is try them 
in a private training school. The private training school finds they 
can’t cope with some children. Then these children are brought back 
to court and the child comes to the State training schools. That is 
about the pattern that prevails. 

Mr. Epexstetn. That clarifies my question which was vague. When 
they get to the State training school, is there a high rate of recidivism ? 
Are there many repeaters ? 

Mr. Houston. We may be whistling a bit. We think we relhabili- 
ee Pernt: 60 and 70 percent of those who reach the State training 
schools. 
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Mr. Epetsrern. That is an impressive figure. Could you supply 
for the record some figures that would support that / 

Mr. Housron. We have some fragmentary figures which might 
prove that and I will get what I can on that. ' 

Chairman LeHman. What institution do you consider training 
schools outside of Warwick ? 

Mr. Housron. The New York State Agricultural and Industrial 
School at Industry, the New York Training School for Girls at Hud- 
son, the annex to the Boys Training Schools at New Hampton, and 
the newest one is the new facility at Otisville. 

Chairman Leuman. You don’t consider Elmira a training school. 

Mr. Hovusron. No, that is under the corrections departments and is 
for the over-16 group. 

Chairman Leuman. Is Hudson under the social welfare depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hovusron. Yes. That is for girls. All of these facilities are 
for children under 16. 

Mr. Epetstern. This is a question that the chairman has asked other 
witnesses and for the record it would be useful to us if you as a State 
official would comment on whether the granting of Federal funds on 
an experimental basis, as provided for in this legislation would lead 
to the expenditure of much more money by State governments? In 
other words whether the Federal money could serve as stimulation 
money for State appropriations / 

Mr. Houston. I think we touched on that a little. 

Mr. Epexsrery. I think that was on local appropriations. 

Chairman Leuman. No, on State appropriations. Dr. McCluskey 
testified that for every dollar spent by the State, in his opinion $3 or $4 
was in turn raised by local effort. 

Mr. Hovstron. I am mostly in the training-school field, where it 
has been 100-percent State expenditure. 

Chairman Lenman. No. What I meant for instance, in the youth 
board down here, there is a State appropriation. 

Mr. Houston. That’s right. 

Chairman LeumMan. A very considerable one. 

Mr. Houston. And in the city they do spend more than the match- 
ing funds from the State. 

Chairman Lenman. The matching funds are ordinarily 3 to 4 times. 

Mr. Housron. They go beyond the matching funds. 

Mr. Epetsrern. There is in the legislation before us a formula 
which a number of the witnesses and the chairman have described 
several times as being too complicated. 

As a general rule, as a public-welfare administrator, do you feel it 
is unfair to have a matching formula on the basis of State per capita 
wealth ? 

Mr. Houston. I am from New York State and New York State 
always loses on any per capita basis on wealth or income. 

Mr. Epersrery. But you are also interested in the welfare of youth 
of other States? : 

Mr. Houston. I presume on a nationwide basis it is the fair method. 

Mr. Epersrery, My last question: Would there be any difficulty in 
a State like New York in designating a single agency to handle a youth 
program ? 
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Mr. Houston. I should think that in New York State the designa- 
tion of the single State agency would be either the youth commission 
or the department of welfare. 

In the broad program which you envisage, I would think offhand 
that it probably should be the State youth commission rather than the 
department of welfare and then our department would have some 
ee Ta under the designated agency. 

Chairman Leuman. You are not appointed by the governor, are 
you! 

" Mr. Houston. I am appointed by the board of social welfare which 
is appointed by the governor. 

Chairman Leuman. I know that. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Chairman Lenman. Any more questions / 

Mr. Epetsrern. No more questions. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. James? 

Mr. James. No questions. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. Eperste1n. The next witness is Mr. Leonard Mayo, chairman of 
the Commission on Social Welfare of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Chairman Lenman. Do you havea prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Mayo. I don’t have a prepared statement. I can prepare one 
later if you would like. 

Chairman Lenman. Present your views in whatever manner you 
wish. 

Mr. Mayo. My name is Leonard Mayo. I note my title was given 
as chairman of the Department of Social Welfare of the National 
Council of Churches. That is correct. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD MAYO, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Mayo. I must say, though, that I have not had an opportunity 
to discuss my views with the Department of Social Welfare of the 
National Council of Churches, but I am quite sure that in the main the 
members would agree with the general philosophy I will express. 

Chairman Leuman. Just for the sake of the record, I know that 
you have had a number of other positions, which quite well qualify 
you to express an opinion on this and I was wondering if you would 
tell us some of the positions which you held. 

Mr. Mayo. I was president for 12 years of the Child Welfare League 
of America and am still a member of the board. I was chairman of 
the executive committee of the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, the Mid-Century White House Conference. And during 
the war was chairman of the National Commission on Children and 
Youth. And in many local and State and other national activities I 
have had an opportunity to observe some of the problems that are 
treated, I think quite accurately, in these bills. My full-time position 
is director of the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children here 
in New York City. 

66578—56—pt. 2——-14 
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May I address myself first to title I of subcommittee print S. 728, 
and speak to the points to which my good friend Commissioner 
Houston referred last. 

I think that the time has come when the knowledgeable laymen, such 
as we find, for example, in the Con of the United States, took this 
question of the position of the Children’s Bureau in hand and settled it 
once and for all. I think the experts have, if I might use the expres- 
sion, kicked it around long enough. Iam reminded of what happened, 
Senator, when the Charity Organization Society of New York City and 
the Association for the Improvement of Condition of the Poor were 
finally merged. A committee of the staff of both organizations amon 
them very good friends of mine worked on the matter for 2 years aod 
very little happened. 

Finally the presidents of both organizations found themselves re- 
cuperating from an operation in the same hospital and decided in 24% 
days to make the major decision. Their decisions would have been 
peremptory had they come earlier but the time came after the 2 staffs 
had discussed the matter for 2 years, to make a decision. I think the 
time has come to make a decision on the position of the Children’s 
Bureau in the Federal Government. 

There are real differences of opinion on this matter. You have 
heard one view ably expressed by Commissioner Houston. I find 
myself in disagreement with him. I have respect for his opinion 
because he is commissioner of one of the great States of the country and 
he has had experience in dealing with the Children’s Bureau in ways 
that I have not. 

I submit, however, that in a matter of this kind administrative 
considerations are only one of several considerations that must be 
kept in mind. 

Administrative convenience, coordination possibilities, the ease and 
efficiency of working with the States are all important but I submit 
there are other matters of significance. First may I clarify a point 
brought out by Commissioner Houston. 

I understood him to say that an original mandate of the Children’s 
Bureau was that it should work largely in rural areas. My under- 
standing is that this stipulation is made in title V of the Social Secur- 
ity Act and only with respect to the administration of child-welfare 
services. 

If I am in error I am sure the record will reveal it. 

Mr. Epexstern. Mr. Chairman, we have directed that all the perti- 
nent material be placed in the record. For the record I would like to 
state that the portion of the law setting up the Children’s Bureau that 
should go into the record is section 2 of the act of 1912 setting up the 
Children’s Bureau. 

Chairman Leaman. That will appear in the record. 

(Public Law 116, approved April 9, 1912, follows :) 


[ Pustro—No. 116] 
[S. 252] 


An Act To establish in the Department of Commerce and Labor a bureau known as 
the Children’s Bureau 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be established in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor a bureau to be known as the Children’s Bureau. 
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Sec. 2. That the said bureau shall be under the direction of a chief, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall receive an annual compensation of five thousand dollars. The said 
bureau shali investigate and report to said department upon all matters pertain- 
ing to the welfare of children and child life among all classes of our people, and 
shall especially investigate the questions of infant mortality, the birth rate, 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents, and 
diseases of children, employment, legislation affecting children in the several 
States and Territories. But no official, or agent, or representative of said bureau 
shall, over the objection of the head of the family, enter any house used exclu- 
sively as a family residence. The chief of said bureau may from time to time 
publish the results of these investigations in such manner and to such extent as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Sec. 3. That there shall be in said bureau, until otherwise provided for by law, 
an assistant chief, to be appointed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, who 
shall receive an annual compensation of two thousand four hundred dollars; one 
private secretary to the chief of the bureau, who shall receive an annual com- 
pensation of one thousand five hundred dollars; one statistical expert, at two 


thousand dollars; two clerks of class four; two clerks of class three ; one clerk of 
class two; one clerk of class one; one clerk, at one thousand dollars; one copyist, 
at nine hundred dollars; one special agent, at one thousand four hundred dollars; 
one special agent, at one thousand two hundred dollars, and one messenger at 
eight hundred and forty dollars. 


Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is hereby directed to furnish 


sufficient quarters for the work of this bureau at an annual rental not to exceed 
two thousand dollars. 


Sec. 5. That this Act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 
Approved, April 9, 1912. 


Mr. Mayo. The Commissioner is quite right with respect to title V. 
The original intent of the Congress as I understand it was that the 
Children’s Bureau should be a voice for all the children of the Nation, 
not just those who come within the purview of the Social Security 
Administration at present, as important as that group of children 
are, but all the children on both sides of the tracks, of every economic 
status. 

It seems to me therefore there is something to be said for placing 
the Children’s Bureau at least on a par with the Office of Education 
which is responsible for leadership in the field of education for all the 
children of the country. 

I hope the final decision of the Congress on this issue will be sound 
and if it is it will be based on this consideration and the importance 
we place at the present time on the children and youth of our society. 
A Children’s Bureau is symbolic. It is important at the present time 
when we are dealing with other nations that are watching us closely 
to see to what extent we live up to our expressed ideals, to have a 
a and a dynamic expression of our concern for children and 
youth. 

If raised to the level suggested in title I the Children’s Bureau would 
be in a strategic position to deal with other important groups in the 
Government and to deal with all groups within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare more effectively. 

I cannot but believe that with the kind of administration we now 
have, and I feel sure will continue to have in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, that there will be any major problem with 
regard to coordination between the Children’s Bureau and the Social 
Security Administration. 

After all both are the same department. I think all the commis- 
sioners of welfare in the country would admit that it is impossible to 
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attempt to bring into one office everything that concerns children and 
youth in the Federal Government. It does not seem desirable, for 
example, to get within one office everything that concerns health in 
the Federal Government. 

There must be some functional and administrative divisions and 
delegation of responsibilities with respect to both health and children’s 
work. 

The Children’s Bureau was originally set up to be a spokesman for, 
and the defender of, all the sbdbaeen: I feel so strongly that that 
function can be better carried out at the level which is suggested in 
title I that I would be willing to see the Children’s Bureau moved 
there even if in so doing it lost the administration of child welfare 
grants. I donot recommend that. It is not my business to recommend 
it. But I am convinced that the purposes of the Children’s Bureau 
in toto are so much more important than the administration of grants 
per se that I would be willing to make that sacrifice, if I had to make 
a choice. 

I think it is also quite illogical that the chief of a bureau appointed 
by the President of the United States should find himself on the 
administrative chart of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on a par with the Bureau of Cosmetics. I grant you that 
the Children’s Bureau has been able to do a good job where it is but 
I submit that with the responsibility for leadership in prevention of 
delinquency which is ahead of it, it will be in a far more strategic 
position at the level indicated under title I. 

May I make just a comment or two with regard to some of the other 
titles of this same bill? 

Title If for example: While I believe that those who wrote this 
section used good judgment in the selection of the specific national 
agencies mentioned (i. e., as those which should be taken into con- 
sideration in appointing the Federal Advisory Council) it seems to 
me it would be best to leave out of any bill the names of specifica 
organizations and simply state that appropriate national organizations 
should be consulted and conferred with in the appointment of the 
Council. 

I would also respectfully submit that the Secretary should not be 
compelled by law—I think the bill so provides—to accept the Council’s 
advice or recommendations. 

I think it is most important that the Council submit a report to 
the President and the Congress, because that gives an opportunity for 
a committee of citizens to express itself not only to a Federal officer 
and Cabinet member but to the Congress and the President. I think 
in most cases it would be found that the Secretary and the Council 
would be in agreement on the major recommendations of a report 
but it is direct access to sound procedure to give a citizens group to 
the President and the Congress. 

Chairman Lruman. As I read this section over I do not find that 
it is mandatory on the Secretary to accept the recommendations. 

Mr. Mayo. That is title IT. 

Chairman Lenman. Title II. 

Mr. Mayo. I read it that way. 

Chairman Lenman. As I read it “in making such appointments”— 
you are talking about recommendations for appointment. 
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Mr. Mayo. No, I am talking about recommendations—not for ap- 
pointments, recommendations that the Council might make to the 
Secretary and to administrator of the proposed Office of Children’s 
Affairs. 

Chairman Lenman. I don’t recall that it is mandatory that the 
Secretary accept it. 

Mr. Mayo. I know it is not with respect to appointments. 

Chairman Lenman. I may be wrong. Of course it is some time 
since this was drafted, but I do not believe that there is any man- 
dlate—— 

Mr. Mayo. If I am in error please disregard my remarks on the 
point. 

Chairman Leaman. On the Secretary to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Council. Reports of course must be made public. 

Mr. Mayo. That is a good provision too. 

May I make a comment or two with regard to the State councils 
which I think counsel spoke about when Commissioner Houston was 
here? I would agree with the previous witness very heartily that if 
it is possible in such a bill as this to provide for some appropriate 
existing body to carry out that function at the State level it would be 
desirable and strategic. In some of the States there are volunteer 
committees, still extant from the 1950 White House Conference some 
of which I think might possibly be effective in the function set forth 
for State councils. 

I agree with the purpose of State councils, but submit that in 
there some States at least, to set up any new committees might be 
undesirable and confusing. 

I think that no such possible conflict. could exist with regard to 
the Federal Council here recommended. 

Chairman Leaman. As Commissioner Houston pointed out, it 
might very well be that the present State youth board might be in- 
cluded in whatever advisory council is set up. 

Mr. Mayo. In this State it might well be. 

I think the provisions made for grants to the States to help prevent 
juvenile delinquency, Senator, are essentially sound. We have had 
a great deal of experience in the administration of Federal grants and 
one would expect that all we have learned would be brought to bear 
on her so serious mistakes will not be repeated. 

There are people who testified here that have had more experience 
in administration of State grants than I. 

I have had no direct experience in it. 

With respect to the amount of funds indicated here, I think it is 
about a willibe dollars more than the earlier recommendations. 

Chairman Lenman. It is much more than that. I don’t remem- 
ber the appropriation by title, but as I recall it, it is about twice as 
much as was contained in the Kefauver bill. 

It is nearly three times as much as that contained in the adminis- 

tration bill. I don’t recall the exact figures. 
_ Mr. Mayo. As the Commissioner stated a moment ago, I think this 
1s a very good start. If the States handle this responsibility well and 
it is successful, and if these appropriations seem to be effective in 
meeting the desired ends I feel the Congress will be encouraged to 
increase them. 
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Chairman Leuman. You don’t think as has been claimed by some 
of the opponents of this legislation, the mere fact that the Federal 
Government makes these grants to the States would diminish the 
sense of responsibility that the States are or should have? 

Mr. Mayo. I don’t think it should do that at all. I think the effect 
can be as you say, sir, quite the opposite. 

If we have proper administration of this act and I am convinced 
we would. 

Chairman Leaman. How about the training provision ? 

Mr. Mayo. That is a very important provision and I fully intended 
to speak of it. 

Chairman Leman. It is almost the most important. 

Mr. Mayo. Without adequate and well-trained personnel the pro- 
posals in these bills are on a very shaky ground. 

Mr. Epetstern. I submit for the record a table that has been pre- 
pares showing a comparison of the amounts authorized in the three 

ills, 894, 728, and the subcommittee print, for the various activities. 

Chairman Leuman. I find here that the comparative figures that I 
have given with regard to that were rather conservative and the bill 
894, which is the administration bill, the total appropriation suggested 
in that bill was $8 million for 2 years or $4 million for 1 year. 

The original Kefauver bill was $5 million for 1 year and this com- 
mittee print bill is $12 million for 1 year. We will put the whole 
table in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Authorizations in juvenile delinquency bills—S. 894, S. 728, and subcommittee 
print 











S. 894 S. 728 Subcommittee Print 8. 728 





dole adh ed ——— 

Planning and training grants: $3 | $1 million (1956) and for next 9 | $5 million (1957) and for next 9 
million (1956 and 1957) .! years as Congress determines. years as Congress determines. 

Strengthen and improve programs: | $3 million (1956) and for next 6 | $6 million (1957) and for next 6 


$5 million (1957) and for next 3 years as Congress determines. years as Congress determines. 
years as Congress determines. 


Special projects_..................... $1 million (1956) and for next 9 | $1 million (1957) and for next 6 
years as Congress determines. years as Congress determines. 


1 Except for portion for special projects which is available only for 1956. 


Mr. Mayo. That is good. With respect to personnel, I am not sure 
that there is sufficient emphasis in the bill, either direct or implied, 
with regard to the importance of high standards of personnel. 

That is one thing to which the committee might wish to give further 
attention, i. e., to see that appropriate emphasis is given to the necessity 
for a high quality of personnel in the administration of the proposed 
services. 

Chairman Lenman. We also have a provision in there of $1 million 
for special projects. 

Mr. Mayo. I noticed that, yes. I think that would encourage 
initiative. 

Mr. Epexstrers. Did you ask Dr. Mayo about the formula, sir? 
Have you had a chance of studying or inspecting the formula for 
State matching that is in Subcommittee Print 728 ? 

Mr. Mayo. I have noticed it and looked at it quite carefully. I 
would rather not comment on it, because I think it is not only a 








tn in a 
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matter of great importance but one of considerable technical com- 
plexity. 
Chairman Lenman. Very greatly so. 
Mr. Mayo. There’s considerable wisdom in saying nothing on that 
point unless one is very sure of his ground, and I am not. 
Chairman Lenman. To be perfectly frank with you, we are not 
iy complicated and we will continue to 


either. We think it is extreme 
work on it. 

Mr. Mayo. I think that is a good point. 

Chairman Leaman. The principle is all right and we will undoubt- 
edly be able to keep it within the bounds of the principle, but I think 
the formula we have in this bill is unnecessarily complicated. 

I want to get back for a moment to title I. 

Doctor, I felt for a long time as you do that the status of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau should be improved, raised, but I need not remind you 
and tell you I am certain that this has become quite a controversial 
subject. 

Mr. Mayo. Quite so. I even regard that as an understatement. 

Chairman Leuman. And the controversy exists both in our com- 
mittee, which is composed of 15 men, but also in the Congress generally. 
It has been proposed that we separate the 2 things and have 2 bills, 
take out title I, or that part which refers to the Children’s Bureau, 
out of the bill and introduce a separate bill to effectuate the purpose 
of the thing. 

What do you think of that? 

Mr. Mayo. My first reaction is that I would have more confidence in 
the suggestion had I not heard it not come so frequently from those 
who are opposed to moving the Children’s Bureau to a higher level 
in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

On that ground alone I have a feeling that some strategists believe 
this is one way to kill it. So my own judgment at the moment is to 
leave it as it is. 

Chairman Lenman. Even if it jeopardizes the bill ? 

Mr. Mayo. I am not sure it would jeopardize the bill. What part 
of the bill do you think would be jeopardized, if that is a fair ques- 
tion to ask you? 

Chairman Leaman. I don’t know. When you get into a certain 
serious controversy over one portion of the bill, there is the risk that 
you will not get action on the bill as a whole. I don’t know. In all 
er ont, that in the minds of some people looms up as a device to 
<ill this. I don’t know. 

Mr. Mayo. I feel personally that the juvenile-delinquency provisions 
are so important to the country at this time that I would not want 
to see them jeopardized. 

I feel very strongly about an appropriate position for the Children’s 
Bureau in the United States Government, particularly at this time in 
our world’s history, so that it may give more adequate attention to 
the affairs of children and youth. I think that will come in time and 
1 would like to see it come now, but in the meantime I do not want 
to jeopardize something that would be of immediate benefit to chil- 
dren and youth in the country such as these grants for juvenile 
delinquency. 

This is a very important move that your committee is suggesting. 
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Mr. Epetsrein. For the record just to clarify two remarks that 
you made, in title II of Subcommittee Print S. 728, there has been 
some question as to whether the recommendations of the National Ad- 
visory Council would be mandatory to grants for special projects. 

The intention of the drafters of the bill was that they should not 
be mandatory but merely recommendations. 

But that language may need tightening up. There is no recommen- 
dation of the council which is intended to be mandatory in nature. 

One of the main functions of the council, however, is to make re- 
ports which the Secretary is required to transmit to the Congress. 

Mr. Mayo. I think that is good. 

Mr. Epetstretn. Mr. Mayo, in your very long experience in children’s 
work do you think that these various agencies—and you have been 
associated with a number of them, and have had a good deal of work 
with children, do these agencies actually reach a large number of chil- 
dren, or the majority of children? There has been testimony before 
us that all the present organizations and the huge proliferation of 
agencies, including public and private agencies, do not reach a ma- 
jority of children and, at best, leave a very large minority of the 
problem children unreached. 

Mr. Mayo. In the entire country, you mean ? 

Mr. Epetstrern. In the country. There are some who say that the 
great majority of the children are left unreached. What is your 
comment ¢ 

Mr. Mayo. I would very much like to see the statistics that such peo- 
ple have given. 

Mr. Epetsrern. There are no figures. 

Mr. Mayo. Iam ata loss at the moment to quote statistics that would 
be conclusive in that regard but when we add up the number of chil- 
dren reached by the private agencies and the public agencies, we have 
a very substantial number. 

Not all the agencies are doing all they can, or all they would like, 
or all they should, but I don’t feel discouraged about that at all, nor 
is any general criticism such as you made really justified unless they 
can furnish better figures than I think they can. 

There are of course large numbers left unreached. I know there 
are many who never have had the benefits of agency advice and con- 
sultation and who need it. 

This is one of the reasons, sir, why our public schools and our 
private schools need to be in and of themselves just as sound and as 
good educational institutions as we can possibly build, because all 
children come to them and through the schools tend to get to agencies 
if they need to, if the schools are on their jobs. 

Mr. Epetsrern. You made a critical comment on the fact that in 
Subcommittee Print 728 there is a specific mention of certain organi- 
zations, who are, of course, mentioned merely as examples and not 
either preclusively or mandatorily. Do you have any criticism of 
that specific list or of any 





Mr. Mayo. No. When you start to name agencies or individuals 
it is hard to name all that should be named so that what start out to 
be good suggestions become the center of criticism. I think they are 
excellent examples; I just raise the question as to whether it is appro- 
priate in a bill to name organizations in that context. I have not the 
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slightest objection to any listed there. In fact I know all of them 
and think well of them. 

Mr. Epetsretx. One last question. There has been great emphasis 
given in these hearings, and especially by the chairman and by many 
witnesses, on the desirability of the community approach to the gen- 
eral problem of juvenile delinquency. Of course you represent one 
of the great social and religious institutions of the Nation, and in 
those communities in which some of these community approaches 
have been taken, of course, the churches have made a very prominent 
contribution and played a prominent role. Have any studies been 
made, any reports of which you are aware, to the national council 
of the role which the churches have played in these community move- 
ments, such as “back-of-the-yards” and this Hoboken thing ‘ 

Mr. Mayo. We have some such data now, in that material of this 
kind was prepared for the conference just held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
November 1 through 4, inclusive, on the subject of the church and 
social welfare. 

We have two volumes and one still to come as the proceedings of 
the conference, which I think perhaps this committee would like to 
see. If you would like to have me to do so, I will see that marked 
copies come to you. 

Mr. Epetsre1n. Very well. 

Chairman Lenman. Mr. James? 

Mr. JAmes. No questions. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Epetste1n. Next is Msgr. John P. O’Grady, executive secretary 
of the National Conference of Catholic Charities. 


Chairman Leuman. I don’t think Monsignor O’Grady needs any 
introduction. 

I am very proud to welcome you here. We are very, very old friends 
and have worked very closely together in a great many social com- 


munal and religious activities even though we are not of the same 
faith. 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. JOHN 0’GRADY, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


Monsignor O’Grapy. It is a pleasure for me to have this opportu- 
nity of joining with you once more, Senator Lehman. I have had a 
great admiration for you through the years and for your splendid 
achievements both nationally and internationally. 

My point of view probably varies somewhat, although not too much, 
from that of Leonard Mayo, but I am afraid it varies greatly from 
the point of view expressed by Commissioner Houston at this hear- 
ing 

I have been hoping, as Leonard Mayo pointed out, that we could 
have a new approach to the great social problems presented by juve- 
nile delinquency, and that in this and other social problems we might 
think more and more of what people can do for themselves, and that 
we would no longer lean exclusively on the specialist. 

From our housing and urban renewal program we should have 
learned many lessons that would be helpful to us in dealing with 
juvenile delinquency. In this program we have stressed planning 
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by specialists; we have stressed public improvements; but we have not 
taken the people in the neighborhoods into account. Above all, we 
have not taken into account the importance of planning housing for 
families at the same time we are planning public improvements, and 
the net result is that we have created as many, if not more, slums than 
we have eliminated. 

I am interested in bringing into all these programs citizen organi- 
zations that have the courage to stand up and be counted and to dis- 
agree with the experts or with the al political machines, because 
that is an issue in many cities. 

In the legislation before us, I believe there is a hope of bringin 
new life to citizen’s organizations. There is also a hope that it will 
bring new life to governmental programs—the leaders of Government 
cannot have their own way entirely; the specialists cannot have their 
own way entirely. This may be the reason why they are resisting 
the approach that the proposed legislation presents. It may be that 
governmental organizations and the so-called bureaucracies that they 
represent do not want to see strong voluntary effort. In many ways 
it makes things more difficult for them. It means that they have to 
be on the alert all the time. This new approach will probably make 
it difficult for political organizations. It will compel them to think 
of the interests of the people as against their own selfish interests. 

I do not see too much hope for a governmental program in this field 
or in any other social field without the type of dynamic voluntary 
organizations, self-help organizations, that come up from the grass- 
roots. People tell me that is not possible. But I know that it is pos- 
sible and I can cite illustrations that I have seen in the past month 
which show that that is possible. 

It is true that you are going to have a great deal of pressure. The 
specialist is going to struggle to hold the fort against all comers. 
That is the thing I am afraid of. Because I think if they do this the 
program will fail. If the specialists do all the planning the program 
will be just a continuation of what we have had during the past 25 
years. 

There is a place for the specialist but more and more the citizens 
ought to be able to decide policies and then let the specialists have 
their own fields, subject to the overall direction of the people them- 
selves. That is what Leonard Mayo was pointing to when he talked 
about the decision in regard to the United States Children’s Bureau. 

I have been very greatly interested in the work of the United States 
Children’s Bureau since it was first established. Its original work 
was primarily educational. With the passing of the Social Security 
Act in 1935, the Bureau was given a considerable amount of admin- 
istrative responsibility. Under title V it was charged with the ad- 
ministration of grants to the States for maternal and child health 
services, services for crippled children, and child welfare services. 
But as I remember the original discussions of title V, the grants to be 
administered by the Children’s Bureau were considered basically as 
part of an educational campaign to get all the people in the States 
interested in children and their needs, both social and medical. The 
Bureau was supposed to carry on a certain amount of demonstration 
work in the States but there has always been a pull on the Bureau to 
become involved in what is called a coordinated program. This is the 
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point which Commissioner Houston has been referring. Apparently 
he feels that all welfare activity should be under one umbrella. He 
does not like the independent planning that is done by the Children’s 
Bureau, but under his philosophy it would be necessary to make a 
complete revision of title V of the Social Security Act. Maybe what 
we Roald be thinking about now is returning the Children’s Bureau 
to its original educational functions, and if this is done there is no 
reason why its work should be a part of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There is another point about the grants that the Children’s Bureau 
administers. They deal with highly specialized services. They deal 
largely with the care of children away from their own homes. We 
would lose a great deal by having them coordinated too definitely with 
the public assistance program. We would run the risk of under- 
mining the work that voluntary organizations are already doing. We 
would weaken very greatly the work of the voluntary organizations. 

I know the States would like to get the program spread out rather 
than have concentration on specific projects and specific areas. There 
has been a constant tendency to spread the fund thinly over the entire 
State. I can point it out in State after State. Massachusetts has no 
special projects any more. Child welfare services is really carrying 
the work that should be normally carried by the State welfare depart- 
ment, and I am sure the same is true in other States. 

I am rather inclined to go along with Dr. Mayo’s interpretation—I 
would not want to lose this whole bill—but I would give other reasons 
besides those that he has given. I have mentioned some of those in 
pointing to the special contribution of the Children’s Bureau. But I 


think that the position in which the Children’s Bureau ae now is 


certainly anomalous. I don’t think practically that the Commissioner 
of Social Security has much influence over the Children’s Bureau. I 
think they pretty well decide their own affairs. If they are going to 
decide their own affairs and if you do not have coordination at that 
level, which I believe you do not, I would just as soon place them in 
the Secretary’s Office and then their independence will be accepted 
and we will know where they stand. I don’t think that the present 
arrangement is working. The Children’s Bureau has tremendous 
influence throughout the country, and if they are doing the many 
things that Dr. Mayo referred to, then why not set them up in the 
Secretary’s Office ¢ 

If the States want to change the entire program under title V, they 
should present their point of view to the Congress. They tried to do 
this in the 1950 saaeienade to the Security Act and were turned down 
by the Congress. I think there might be some losses in such a change 
because the placing of children in homes is a very delicate operation. 
Dealing with problems of illegitimacy and unmarried mothers is a very 
delicate matter. The experience has been highly specialized and the 
placing the program under title IV is like trying to accomplish by 
interpretation of the act the things that were turned down by the 
Congress in 1949, 
_ I wouldn’t want to see the basic program jeopardized. I think it is 
important. It points to a new day, or at least gives a new hope of 
involvement of the whole community in the program of the treatment 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 
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yw, I believe that it is awfully important, as has been pointed out 
already, that the various religious denominations should included 
in the planning of this program, and in the final writing of S. 728 I 
would recommend more specific reference to the contribution of the 
great religious organizations. When reference is made to the various 
fields, such as education, law, psychiatry, sociology, psychology whose 
leaders are making a contribution toward solving the problems of 
juvenile delinquency, specific reference should be made to religion as a 
most important discipline. Reference should also be made to the 
including of religious organizations in community, State, and national 
planning. 

This committee has done its very best in bringing a new point of view 
into the discussions of the proposed juvenile court legislation. It has 
been able to secure from people like Saul Alinsky the experience of the 
Back-of-the- Yards Neighborhood Council in Chicago, and the exten- 
sion of this work into other cities, especially through the community 
service organizations that have been set up in 14 cities in California 
during the past 2 years. During recent weeks I have seen most of 
these local councils in California in actual operation. I have seen 
what they have done in citizenship work, in getting the people to 
register for voting and to vote. They have given the Mexican people 
a new status in California. They have helped to create better cities, 
better neighborhoods, more participation by the people in settling 
theirown problems. By creating better neighborhoods, better schools, 
better law enforcement, they have done much for the prevention and 
control of delinquency. I might refer to their work in the city of 
Stockton, where through the leadership of an able young priest, they 
have been able to bring young people out of the saloons and other 
centers of vice and induced them to participate in general citizenship 
work in the community. 

They have done somewhat the same thing in the Santa Clara Valley. 
In one community they have really met the problems of delinquency 
Nee by 150 families, through family group discussions. This 

ind of a pattern is gradually spreading through the country. More 
and more people are beginning to see that we cannot solve the prob- 
lems of the American community without an approach like this. I 
don’t have any panacea as to ways and means of getting this approach, 
but I am grateful for this opportunity of appearing before you, and 
I hope the Congress will look sympat etically to your legislation. 

I have not followed my manuscript, it is rather difficult for me to 
do so in dealing with congressional committees. I am inclined to tell 
the story as I see it at the time. 

Chairman Lenman. We are very grateful to you for your very 
interesting talks. Your talks are very interesting always. I have 
heard them not only on this but on many other subjects. I have on 
a number of occasions in the course of these hearings referred to this 
Back-of-the-Yards movement which I think can serve as a useful 
model. You know my very great interest and sympathy with that 
movement, 

Monsignor O’Grapy. Yes; I have been with it for 15 years and my 
faith in it grows from day to day. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed, Monsignor 


O’Grady. 
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(Monsignor O’Grady’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Rt. REv. Mser. Joun O'’GrRApY, SECRETARY, NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
or CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


The hearings before this subcommittee have brought a note of encouragement 
to those of us who are inclined to look to the local neighborhood in dealing with 
delinquency and other social problems. These problems must be dealt with on 
a neighborhood level if they are to be dealt with at all. You can keep on estab- 
lishing clinics and training specialists in law enforcement but you will not get 
too far until you involve the neighbors. 

What are you going to do, for example, about the California town that imports 
thousands of workers from Mexico. The big farmers would like to get a new 
supply of workers each year. For some time there has been a political debate 
in this town as to whether or not it should be wide open, which means exposing 
the Mexican workers to all sorts of undesirable situations. The more they are 
exposed to vice and crime on the weekend, the more rapidly they spend their 
money and the more likely they are ready for work on Monday morning. How 
are you going to deal with juvenile delinquency in this town’? The highly 
specialized organizations could hardly resist the influence of the big growers. 
Some progress is being made now because the Mexicans who live in the barrios 
are becoming aware of their own strength and their own possibilities. They 
are registering and voting in large numbers. They are also taking classes in 
citizenship. The schools have become conscious of their influence and are pro- 
viding the type of education they need. 

The leaders of a new movement—the community service organization— 
including a dynamic Catholic priest, have extricated many young men of Mexican 
extraction from the saloons and from the dens of vice. These young men have 
become part of their organization. The leaders point with pride to what they 
have been able to accomplish for them. 

I am sure that those who are framing this juvenile-delinquency legislation 
will take a realistic attitude toward the problems that one faces in dealing with 
delinquency in this California town and thousands of other towns of similar 
character in other sections of the United States. Those who are participating 
in cleaning up this town are people with great courage. They are for the most 
part simple people. They have been aided by three leaders from the outside, 
representing the work of the Industrial Areas Foundation of Chicago, in some 
14 California towns during the past 2 years. 

It might be well for us to take a look at some of the characteristics of the 
neighborhood organizations that have been facing up to juvenile delinquency 
and other social problems in these California towns. First, they are organiza- 
tions of the people themselves. Most of the organizing work has been done by 
the people themselves. They are employed every day and in the evenings they 
devote themselves to organized .house-to-house campaigns to get people to 
register and to get them out to the polls. They have stimulated interest in 
citizenship classes, in campaigns for better housing, better health facilities, 
better and more humane law enforcement, better treatment of Mexican workers. 

It was encouraging to note the caliber of those who have joined hands with 
these simple people in California towns in trying to better themselves. One 
found leading educators, welfare workers, and probation officers in attendance 
at the long evening meetings. They were there to carry out the suggestions and 
the ideas of the people. They did not take the attitude that they knew what 
was good for the people. They were willing to listen to them. They regarded 
themselves as servants of the people. One could not fail to be impressed by 
the welfare workers who gave their evenings to going around visiting families, 
trying to help them in the way they wanted to be helped. 

In one area a probation officer and a social worker were helping the people 
with a project. They found that 150 families had problems of delinquency. 
They decided to visit every one of these families with the ordinary rank and 
file of the people. The visits were followed by meetings in individual homes 
of 10 family units. The probation officer and the social worker served as 
advisers at these meetings where family problems were discussed. 

It seems to me that the basic question facing this committee is, What contri- 
bution can be made by the Federal program to further stimulate the type of 
neighborhood organization that I saw in operation in 12 California towns during 
the past 2 months? At least there is a hope in the bill before the subcommittee 
that people with the point of view that I represent, and that thousands of others 
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throughout the country represent, will have an opportunity of participating in the 
plans that will be made under this legislation in every local community in the 
United States. 

In approaching the tasks that are facing the committee in this legislation we 
should be deeply conscious of the difficulties involved. This committee is well 
aware that many powerful governmental forces are involved in maintaining the 
status quo in our various communities in the United States. They are unable or 
unwilling at the present time to control the forces that are making for crime and 
delinquency, and many powerful business organizations are involved in situations 
that are making for delinquency and crime. What about the illegal conversions 
in housing that are taking place in our cities and the vast amounts of money that 
are made from these illegal conversions. Why is it that our police departments 
stand by while these illegal conversions are being made. We know that in many 
sections of our cities the local business is controlled almost completely by power- 
ful governmental machines. They need parking space. They may need openings 
in the sidewalks to admit their trucks. Sometimes I wonder what any govern- 
mental welfare organization can do against these forces. Sometimes I wonder 
whether governmental organizations alone have sufficient strength to deal with 
the forces at work in our disorganized neighborhoods. Certainly they cannot do 
much without the leadership of strong independent and fearless organizations 
of citizens. 

We should not underestimate for a moment the enormous difficulties involved 
in the development of local dynamic neighborhood organizations. Such organi- 
zations will not be welcomed by leaders in political machines. They are a threat 
to their power. One of their purposes is to rout out the rackets in which political 
leaders are frequently involved. Many of the institutions through which they are 
making millions will be wrecked by dynamic citizens organizations. 

One of the questions that this committee must face is, How can a Government 
program stimulate dynamic voluntary neighborhood organizations without con- 
trolling them? There is a great temptation on the part of governmental agencies 
to control the dynamic organizations that are necessary for the control and treat- 
ment of delinquency. A local government that encourages such organizations will 
many times be taking its own life in its hands. 

The leaders that have developed successful neighborhood organizations impress 
one as courageous warriors who have been through many battles. They have had 
to fight. They have had to take many chances in life. They are like all people 
who are engaged in the promotion of great causes. They must have deep convic- 
tions in the work to which they have dedicated themselves. It is not materially 
rewarding work. It is a kind of work in which the greatest perseverance and 
devotion are needed. How can we encourage such people without making their 
work over into a stereotype pattern? 

As we look again to the bill before us we note the provisions gov erning advisory 
councils. We should like to see in the bill Some reference to the including of repre- 
sentatives of religious denominations in the Federal, State, and local advisory 
councils. When we get down to the local front we cannot conceive of any plan 
that does not include representatives of the major religious denominations. This 
is particularly true in the neighborhood. The bringing of these religious forces 
into the program should, I believe, be the outstanding achievement of the plan. 
I cannot conceive of any block or neighborhood organization without them. They 
should constitute a large part of the life of all local neighborhood planning. 

One of the weaknesses of the hill now before the subcommittee is its failure to 
spell out the functions of the State and local councils. There is no use in bringing 
new faces, new personalities into the national plan without bringing them into 
the State and local plans. 

There isn’t much use in any new legislation dealing with delinquency on the 
Federal level if it is just to give us a little bit more of the kind of programs we 
have had in the past 25 years. We are simply going to get more nice people who 
can find foster homes for children, who can deal with children that are not too 
severely delinquent. But how can we hope to get from this legislation people 
who can deal with the turbulent forces and the turbulent youth of our 
communities ? 

It may be necessary for us, therefore, to take a new look at the type of training 
programs that we will get through the proposed legislation. How far are our 
schools of social service prepared to give the training that will provide the per- 
sonnel necessary for a truly effective program? Hence the very great importance 
of using the Federal, State, and local advisory councils for the involvement of 
a new leadership in this program—people who have something original to con- 
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tribute even to our training programs. It may be that we will need some new 
and original types of training programs, not necessarily programs that involve the 


present schools of social service. It may be that we will need many inservice 
training programs. 


I think we need especially to look to the kind of local institutions that have 
developed from dynamic leadership. I think again of institutions like the Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation, Flanner House in Minneapolis, Berea College in Berea, 
Ky., and Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. And I am sure that there are other 
institutions of this kind in the United States. 

Mr. Epvexsrern. The next witness is Judge Jacob Panken. 

Chairman Leuman. Judge, I am glad to welcome you here. 

Judge Panxen. I am glad to be here. 

Chairman Lenman. It is an amazing thing but I think the majority 
of the witnesses who have appeared before us in the last 2 days are old 
friends, not only in point of years but old in point of friendship. 

Judge Panken. Only about 50 years. 

Chairman Lzuman. Will you identify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE JACOB PANKEN, NEW YORK CITY 


Judge Panxen. Jacob Panken, New York City. I served as a jus- 
tice of the children’s court for 20 years plus and served before that in 
the municipal court of the city of New York for 10 years. I think 1 
know something about children. I know something about juvenile 
delinquency ; 20 years’ time spent on the bench has given me a very 
elear concept of what the country faces with respect to juvenile 
delinquency. 

It is rather remarkable, Governor, that communities in which the 
neglected children are cared for, the incidence of delinquency is low, 
at any rate lower than in those communities in which neglected chil- 
dren are not properly looked after and cared for. 

My experience has demonstrated to me as clearly as it is humanly 
possible to have a demonstration, that there are no delinquent children 
at all. There are neglected children and because of neglect these chil- 
dren do become delinquent. And neglected children cannot be defined 
as children who are not given the material needs. Material needs or 
material shortcomings will bring about delinquency, but there are 
other forms of neglect which bring about delinquent conduct on the 
part of children. 

I am interested in your bill and I am interested in the Bureau, the 
Children’s Bureau. It would seem to me that the Children’s Bureau 
can do a tremendous job by way of preventing juvenile delinquency. 
The rehabilitation of a juvenile delinquent or the rehabilitation of 
a great number of juvenile delinquents does not mean that we have 
solved the problem of juvenile delinquency. For every juvenile 
delinquent that is rehabilitated we will probably have another child 
taking his place. 

So the problem in my judgment is what can we do to solve this ques- 
tion by way of preventing delinquency on the part of children. 

No doubt there are some children who will become delinquent. The 
child who was mentally inferior, the mental defective cannot be pre- 
vented from engaging in delinquent conduct. 

But the normal child, the child with adequate mental facilities can 
be directed into a path which will save him from delinquent conduct. 
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My experience has been many of our delinquent children come from 
homes in which the parents have never had any concept at all of how 
to bring up their children, how to care for them. 

That does not mean that only so to speak on the other side of the 
track parents, but on this side of the track parents also are often in- 
pr 2 inadequate, unfit to take care of their children. 

For a long time I have debated with myself and debated with a 
great many of my friends and educators what can be done with 
respect to preventing juvenile delinquency at least measurably. I 
have come to the conclusion that unless we ree our children with 
fit parents, with parents adequately trained to take care of, to bring 
up their children, parents who know something about child psy- 
chology, parents who know something about the trends of thinkin 
on the part of children, we are bound to have a goodly number o 
juvenile delinquents. 

No child is born into this world to be bad. I guess you and I will 
agree upon that. No child is born into this world to be good. The 
child becomes bad because we fail him. The child grows into a decent 
human being because we aid him and help him to become such a 
good decent human oma, 

In my judgment your bill is going to do a great deal of good. The 
fact. that you are only appropriating $12 million does not speak 
against the bill; $12 million is just a pittance in my judgment to 
attack this problem today, moreover to attack this problem as it 
grows. 

Percentagewise of course there are a great many more juvenile 
delinquents now than there were, but I guess we forget the fact that 
the population is increased. If our juvenile delinquent incidence in 
the city of New York has increased 50 percent in the last 20 years our 
population has increased about 25 to 30 percent. Then we have had an 
influx of people who have not yet been acclimated to our way of living. 

I think the Children’s Bureau can do a magnificant job from this 
angle, to prepare a plan for our school systems throughout the country. 
It seems to me that we fail our children in that we do not have in 
our curricula courses in marital relationship, a broken family does 
not mean a family that has separated, a broken family can stay 
together and get broken at the foundation. Marital relations, that 
is responsibility between husband and wife, seems to be very impor- 
tant insofar as it affects the children of that group. There ought to 
be something done about training the present generation, the young 
people in our high schools, about their responsibility to their children, 

ive them some understanding about the psychology of children. 
Something ought to be incorporated in our curricula which would 
make your young people realize that they have to grow with their 
children, that in order that the children grow with them, they must 
grow with the children and that means education. 
_ I think your title I can do a great deal of good and we ought to, 
it seems to me, concentrate much more upon prevention of delin- 
quency rather than on the rehabilitation of the delinquents. That 
is about all I want to say to you. 

Chairman Lenman. I am very grateful to you. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of truth in what you said. How you are going 
to teach a lot of people how to be good parents is a difficult proposi- 
tion but I think it can be done, at least measurably. 
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Judge Panken. I might say to vou I have taken it up with our 
Board of Education of the City of New York several times. Once 
ihe superintendent of schools asked me to prepare a course for teachers 
how to teach these children parental responsibility and marital 
relationship. 

Of course I am not equipped to do that. They agreed that that 
would be a very important part of our educational system, but how 
are We gaing todo it? We have not got the teac hers to do that. 

Under another title a special project on that proposition might 
be helpful. I think you ought to make a note of that and maybe 
something can be done at least in a small w ay, of having a project 
of teaching, preparing teachers to teach our children particularly in 
our high schools, in the secondary schools, their responsibility when 
they become parents; 99 out of every 100 children get married; 99 
out of every 100 children will probably have children. Only 1 out 
of 100 will make use of algebra, geometry, biology, botany, does it ever 
occur to you, only 1 out of 100. 

Yet we give them something in geometry, botany, and so forth, 
but we give them nothing about their responsibilities as men and 
women after they get married, to themselves and to their children. 

Chairman LeHman. That is a very interesting suggestion. And 
we certainly will remember it. You referred to 1 child out of 100, 
using algebra. 

Judge Panken. Or geometry. 

Chairman Leman. I had an amusing experience when I was 
visiting my grandchildren who live in Cleveland. There was a little 
girl of 8 there. 

Judge Panxen. I have one also 

Chairman Leuman. She had some assignment at school, to inter- 
view a man in public life, so she started to interview me. Apparently 
the little girl is taking algebra, but she is not very good at it. 

Judge PanKeNn. She is a marvel if she is taking it at 8. 

Chairman Lenman. She said, “Senator, is it necessary to know 
algebra to be a Senator?” I said, “Thank God it isn’t, or I wouldn’t 
be one.” 

Judge Panken. My granddaughter is a very bright youngster. 
They had an assignment in her class to read 13 volumes. "The other 
day she tells me the next one to her has read three volumes. She 
has already gone through the 12. 

Mr. Epetsrern. The next witness is Mr. John McDowell, executive 
director of the National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers. 

Chairman Leuman. Have you a formal statement ? 

Mr. McDoweu.. Yes. 

Chairman Leuman. Will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN McDOWELL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. McDowe.ti. John McDowell, executive director, National Fed- 
eration of Settlement and Neighborhood Centers whose office is located 
in New York City. 
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The National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
which I represent has a membership of 256 settlement houses and 2() 
city, State, and regional federations. These local affiliates are located 
in 88 cities, in 30 States, and the District of Columbia. 

The neighborhood houses of America serve all members of families 
in their neighborhood setting. The neighborhood house worker is in 
a position to see the effects on children and youth of bad neighbor- 
hood conditions as well as of unfavorable family situations. They 
work with youth of all kinds but an increasing number of neighbor- 
hood houses have employed special staff to work with “hard-to-reach” 
youth. These are young people who do not come on their own initia- 
tive to the neighborhood house, or to any other social agency, for that 
matter. 

As an example of the particular approach of neighborhood houses 
to the problems of delinquent youth, I should like to quote some exerpts 
from a description of Operation Street Corner, a project of Wharton 
Center, a 24-year old settlement house at 1708 North 22d Street in 
Philadelphia. 

Operation Street Corner is an organized attempt to combat the 
effects of vicious social conditions upon children, who, for a wide 
variety of causes, have come to view the street corner as a base of 
activities. 

The job must be done in a hostile and suspicious atmosphere where children 
are born and bred in ugly houses along trash strewn streets. 

Homeowners look down their noses at renters. 

Thirty-five renters may occupy a house with facilities for one average family. 

Children are sent out to play and told, “Don’t come home till I tell you.” 

Every other street corner is marked by a drinking joint. 

Candy stores, beauty parlors, or the dry cleaners may be fronts for a racket. 

sone gang fills the need for belonging and the security that home gives most 
ot us. 

The big sleek cars parked beside trash cans are owned by numbers banker or 
racketeer. 

Fathers are often mere transients in their one-room homes. 

Switch blade knives are worn as Casually as wrist watches. 

A little boy is used to deliver dope or liquor, and no one says a word in his 
defense when the police find it on his person. 

Rocks fly through windows more often than birds. 


Gang life starts with block life in babyhood when children eat, sleep, and play 
in the block until they graduate to the street corner gang. 


If you were a boy now what would you think ? 


Before Operation Street Corner we heard boys saying, 
“You're born with three strikes against you, poor, colored, and in the slums, 
only the lucky guys get to bat.” 


This is a settlement which serves a neighborhood which is largely 
Negro. 


“T’'ve done some of everything in my short life, you'd be surprised, drink, 
dope, hung out with the junkies.” 

“You have to talk loud and draw a crowd or play the nunibers before you get 
attention.” 

“You've got to yell about it to get anything done.” 

“There must be a lot of smart guys figuring all this stuff.” 

“My ole man is just no account. I’m bigger and bossier than he is; he just 
ain’t nothin’, just a roomer at our house.” 

“That's life, rich today, poor tomorrow.” 

“That political party likes the colored and the others don’t, that’s how I'll 
vote.” 
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“I'll do him in if he jives my girl, let’s break up the place.” 

“I don’t care where I am if somebody takes a swing at me, I'm going to swing 
back.” 

“This is a white man’s jail town.” 

After Operation Street Corner we heard boys saying : 

“Guess that’s right, you don’t get nothin’ for nothin’ in this world.” 

“Every time we plan to stage a rumble which is their word for fight, you 
come along and help us plan and do something more exciting.” 

“The guys in the club voted, and that’s the way it’s going to be.” 

“You didn’t make us get into the club. We came in voluntarily, so I guess 
if we want to get out we can get out the same way. Nobody is holding us, yet 
I want to be in the club.” 

“We know now you're not trying to get anybody into trouble. You're trying 
to help the club so that we could use the recreation center and have a good 
time so maybe we won't get ourselves into trouble.” 

“We want the club to be a square bunch of guys that will be welcomed no 
matter where we go.” 

“We don’t want to get a rep for being wise guys.” 

“Fighting doesn’t gain much anywheres. You blow your top but there's 
nothin’ left.” 

“T learned a lot since last year. I don’t get into those kinds of fights anymore. 
I know I'll only get into trouble.” 

“I gave up hanging with those no good wineheads over on the corner. I 
quit that bunch and came back to the club.” 

“I'm having it pretty good right now. You're the first one that ever really 
talked to me. You talked to me a lot last year. Remember you said life was 
pretty good but you had to work at it to make things come out right, and I 
sure found out. Some if those guys’ll wind up in jail, just where I was headin’ 
until I figured out what you meant.” 

The first task was to analyze the location of such groups and to uncover 
the primary reasons for their existence. These have been cited above. The 
second phase of the work was concerned with finding a workable method for 
channeling gang activities into constructive paths instead of destructive ones. 

A long process of trial and error resulted in the decision to make contact on 
the spot of normal activities rather than to attempt to bring these gang groups 
into the four walls of the settlement house. 

Meeting places must be provided since the homes of the area are totally 
inadequate for this purpose. Participation by neighborhood institutions— 
cultural, religious, or civic—helps to break down the feeling of resentment, 
within the groups, and overcomes their feeling of rebellion against society in 
general, 

The project has constantly tried to provide satisfying and constructive ex- 
periences for youth. It has tried to promote activities which broaden and en- 
rich the minds of youngsters through the creation of opportunities for individual 
responsibility and through a making of contact with ever widening horizons. 
It.ia believe that these methods of approach could be adapted for use in other 
neighborhoods and in other communities for a frontal attack upon this universal 
problem. 


Actually most neighborhood houses emphasize prevention of de- 
linquency, rather than treatment, in their service programs. In addi- 
tion to work with street corner gangs such as that of those described 
above neighborhood houses : 

1. Provide to young people group associations that are fun in their 
leisure time and under supervision of friendly, understanding, and 
professionally competent adults. 

2. Provide opportunities for parent education to neighborhood 
adults. And experience in sstiioahaed houses has shown that the 
best way to reach parents is through their interest in the child. You 
start with children and then you find yourself working with the 
parents if you have imagination. 

3. Work through neighborhood councils, committees, and other 
adult groups and through the neighborhood house board of directors 
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to remedy unfavorable neighborhood conditions, such as bad housing, 
inadequate schools, inadequate police services, unwholesome gathering 
places and the like. - 

After this introduction showing the special point of view of the 
organization I represent, I turn now to Ricohet certain provisions of 
Senate bill 728 which (in subcommittee print) your staff director was 
kind enough to send me. My comments are in the order in which the 
provisions referred to appear in the bill, rather than in order of em- 
phasis that I might select. 

In reference to title I, I believe that section 101 gives services to 
children the status they deserve in the structure of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It would be most unfortunate to 
separate services to children generally from services especially de- 
signed to diminish, prevent, or control juvenile delinquency. People 
are “for” children, almost as universally and inevitably as they are 
“against” sin. Popular concern over juvenile delinquency only high- 
lights this general concern for the well-being of children. To 
raise the Children’s Bureau to the status of an office with responsibility 
for the juvenile delinquency and other programs of benefit to youth 
will make it possible to capitalize on and channel in constructive ways 
this widespread concern for children. 

I recognize that there may be administrative problems related to 
this proposal which I would not understand, not being in the field of 
public administration. However, I note that the task force on Fed- 
eral medical services recommends that the Children’s Bureau be in- 
directly under the Secretary. 

The Federation of Settlements has not taken a stand specifically on 
this bill or on this title in the bill; however, the bill which was intro- 
duced in 1911, passed in 1912, setting up the Children’s Bureau was 
introduced by a board member of South End House, a settlement in 
Boston, and recommending the passage of the bill for the Children’s 
Bureau. So we have long felt a kinship with this organization. 

More recently, the federation at its annual meeting held on May 8, 
1954, in New York, N. Y., passed a resolution which commended the 
Children’s Bureau for its work and leadership in behalf of children 
and further stated : 

We believe that the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare should continue to be responsible for the designation of all Fed- 
eral funds for children. This should be done in cooperation with the appropriate 
State agency. 

Referring to title II I commend the proposal to establish a Federal 
Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency. It would provide an ap- 
propriate body through which leaders in the various professions con- 
cerned with diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
could work together on this problem. No existing organization nor- 
mally brings the leaders from all these dear en together. The 
council would bring them together and focus their interest on the 
specific problem of juvenile delinquency. 

I do question the wisdom of listing of specific organizations in the 
bill. Listing of certain organizations raises a question about the wis- 
dom of certain inclusions and of many omissions. 

I would agree wholeheartedly with the type of committee that is 
needed with Monsignor O’Grady but the listing of any list of organiza- 
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tions may defeat that rather than promote it and it raises more ques 
trons about who is left out and who is included and the answers, for 
example, I could well say in any organization to be listed the neigh 
borhood houses of America should have : voice in this advisory council 
through their national organization. I don’t say it because I don’t 
think our organization or any others should be listed by names. 

The words “eminent in fields related to juvenile delinque ney” set a 
standard to be sought in the appointees. The provision that the Sec- 
retary, in making the appointments, shall give due consideration to 
recommendations submitted by private voluntary organizations and 
professional associations interested in and associated with the fields 
listed above gives the Secretary direction as to where to look for quali- 
fied people. 

OF course those were not mandatory in any case. The listing that 
follows really hurts more than it helps and in some instances may 
jeopardize support of this bill on the part of organizations that should 
be supporting It. 

Referring to title IV an appropriation for the training of personnel 
employed, or preparing for employment in programs for the control 
al treatment of juvenile delinquency is most important. 


I speak as a social worker. It is doubtful if the purposes of this 
act could possibly be achieved without adding to the supply of quali- 
fied social workers now available. I presume this may be equally true 
for the other professional disciplines needed in the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Therefore, the provisions of title IV are indispensable to any pro- 


gram that has a remote chance of succeeding in reducing and prevent- 
ing juvenile delinquency. The appropriation for the first year seems 
low. 

However, unmet needs identified in the early stages of the program 
could be more adequately provided for in suce eeding | years. 

In reference to title V it is most encouraging to see that public 
and voluntary agencies alike are to be enlisted in the task of demon- 
strating and developing improved techniques and practices for dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. This kind of total community approach 
is certainly required to meet so complicated a social problem. The 
protection against unproductive projects seeking special grants seems 
to be assured not only in the provision that approval of the State 
agency is required but also in providing that th 1e council may com- 
ment on or recommend applications for special projects. 

In summary, I believe that the major provisions of 5. 728 are 
sound and necessary. Its enactment into ie will give both moral 
encouragement and practical aid to the various agencies, public and 
private, “dealing with the prevention, diminution, ‘control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency in our country. 

Senator, you are familiar with the Henry Street Settlement I 
know and Miss Hall is preparing a memo also on this subject which I 
would like permission to send you by mail for the interest of your 
committee. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you very much indeed. I have been 
connected in one way or another with Henry Street Settlement for 
56 years, ever since I graduated from college. I knew Lillian Wald 
even before that. 
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How many settlement houses do you estimate are carrying on 
projects more or less like this project Street Corner ? 

Mr. McDowe.t. I know of 25 to 30 specifically which are doin 
something that is directly related with this work with hard-to-reac 
youths. There may be quite a number of others that I don’t know 
about. That is interpreting the term “related to juvenile delinquency 
treatment or control” fairly strictly in that we would all say with 
a good deal of justification that they are working at the task of 
preventing juvenile delinquency, but I am talking about those who 
are working with hard-to-reach youths. 

Chairman Lenman. You say: 

Participation by neighborhood institutions—cultural, religious, or civic—helps 
to break down the feeling of resentment, within the groups, and overcomes their 
feeling of rebellion against society in general. 

The project has constantly tried to provide satisfying and constructive expe- 
riences for youth. It has tried to promote activities which broaden and enrich 
the minds of youngsters through the creation of opportunities for individual 
responsibility and through a making of contact with ever widening horizons. 
It is believed that these methods of approach could be adapted for use in other 
neighborhoods and in other communities for a frontal attack upon this universal 
problem. 

Is it a fair statement to say that you see great opportunities in the 
matter discussed by Monsignor O’Grady and others in getting down to 
grassroots and getting an entire community actively interested in 
this problem and in other similar problems. 

Mr. McDowett. I certainly do. In almost every one of these 
projects which start out with a worker going out on a street corner to 
meet the group of young people they a to get acquainted with their 
parents. Very often they find themselves thrust in the position of 
working with the parents of neighborhood kids. 

When the gang is picked up for some depredation the family comes 
to the worker to help get them off. He makes clear that that is not 
his job but he works with them as to what got their kids into trouble 
in the first place and how to remedy some of these things which are 
neighborhood conditions. Very often a neighborhood council or com- 
mittee grows out of those various parents’ groups. One example is 
the Roxbury section of Boston. A very active neighborhood council 
grew out of this work with gangs because the parents came in for 
help with their kids. 

Chairman Leuman. Thank you very much. Have you any ques- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Epe.srern. No questions. 

Chairman Lenman. Who is the next witness ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. Epetsrern. Mr. William E. Bryan, State director of the New 
York Babe Ruth League and director of the Middle Atlantic States 
Connie Mack League. 

Have you a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM E. BRYAN, STATE DIRECTOR, NEW YORK 
BABE RUTH LEAGUE, AND DIRECTOR, MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
CONNIE MACK LEAGUE 


_ Mr. Bryan. I have a prepared statement here. I feel that follow- 
ing such distinguished personalities as you have had today and as I 
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understand you had this morning, it is a little rough for me to do 
because of my lay activity. However I first would like to state that 
my name is William Bryan and I am the New York State director of 
the Babe Ruth League which is a juvenile sports program for boys 
from 13 to 15. 

Chairman Lenman. You are not the man who ran for President at 
one time, are you ¢ 

Mr. Bryan. A distant relative. He ran quite frequently if I re- 
member, 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank Senator Lehman, 
Senator McNamara, Senator Purtell, and the staff of the committee 
im this opportunity to offer my comments on the revised version of 

28 and the juvenile delinquency problem in general. 

I would like to make a slight deviation from the text of my pre- 
pared speech to say that the ‘gentleman who preceded me hit on the 
- of many of the things I was going to say and his comments on 

728 are pretty much mine from what I know of these activities. 

‘It is in order that I take a few moments of your time to outline m 
background so that you will realize what I have to say is said wit 
the deepest sincerity and I hope you will agree a measure of experi- 
ence. 

At the present time I am the New York State director of the Babe 
Ruth League, a national program, active in 42 States, offering an ex- 
panding program of competitive baseball for boys in the 13-, 14-, and 
5-year age group. This year the program will have an enrollment 
of approximately 75,000 to 100,000. This age group is recognized as 
the most critical in the campaigns to lessen juvenile delinquency. 

It is in this age group, if not earlier, that habits are formed which 
will determine the pattern of behavior for years to come. My work 
in this program covers the supervision of approximately 450 teams in 
‘) leagues throughout the State. There will be about 9,000 boys 
actively engaged this coming season. The leagues extend throughout 
the whole State—from the eastern tip of Long Island to the Buffalo 
and Jamestown areas. 

I also have been for the past.4 years manager of a Little League 
team—covering the 8- to 12-year age group. 

In addition to the above activity I am the Middle Atlantic chairman 
for the Connie Mack League of the American Baseball Congress 
actively promoting baseball for the 16- to 18-year-olds in New York 
State, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. I also had the 
pleasure of managing a team in this league during the 1955 season. 

Each week during the baseball season I spend about 40-48 hours a 
week on the activities above in addition to my normal workweek on 
my job as sales manager for the Rapid Electric Co. in the Bronx. 

Chairman Lenman. When do you sleep / 

Mr. Bryan. I get a little when the phone doesn’t ring. 

Chairman Leuman. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Bryan. I do not want the committee to think that I am boast- 
ing when I list my activities as I list them only to establish my close- 
ness to the youths of the area. 

I have one boy 12 and a girl 17. 

Chairman Leaman. That is very interesting. 
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Mr. Bryan. Indeed there are many hundreds of men and women 
who devote a similar amount of time to youth activity programs 
throughout the country. 

And I might add with double emphasis on the unpaid basis. This 
is all for fun. 

The opinions that I express are entirely my own but I am sure that 
the many hundreds of valemiaas. unpaid managers, coaches, and other 
league personnel, like myself, throughout the country will agree with 
me. Without the efforts of these workers there would be no Little 
League, which as you probably know is a tremendous organization and 
has a terrific growth. You are aware of that I am sure—Babe Ruth 
League, Connie Mack League, CYO—that is the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization—PAL—the city of New York and other police-sponsored 
activities in other cities—Kiwanis, Boy Scouts, or the many other pro- 
grams, large and small, that provide activity for millions of boys each 
year. And, of course, we must not overlook the programs devoted to 
the girls. lam sure we are all agreed that there is no one cure for the 
so-called juvenile delinquency. All groups or Government depart- 
ments that have offered their opinions to you are each a vital part of 
the fight against delinquency. 

But I do feel the most important deterrent is a complete activity 
program. A sound activity program with a complete variety of sports 
activity hits at the heart of the problem. I feel that there are actually 
very few juvenile delinquents that can’t be attributed to adult delir 
quency somewhere along the line. 

This adult delinquency can be caused by broken homes, illness, in- 
difference, or a lack of understanding, among other reasons, but what- 
ever the reason my opinion is that this adult delinquency is as im- 
a an enemy to society, and our youth as the juvenile delinquent 

imself. 

I have observed in the past few years that the 8- to 12-year program 
received about 90 percent attendance by the families of the boys par- 
ticipating. In other words 9 out of 10 boys would have at least 1 
member of his family present at his games. 

When we advanced to the critical 13-, 14-, and 15-year bracket the 
family attendance falls off drastically. Based on surveys I have 
made, a baseball] league in that age bracket will average about 25 
percent family attendance. 

In the 16- to 18-year group the attendance falls to about 10 to 15 
percent. The above percentages will vary according to localities, and, 
of course, there are exceptions, but they are the averages. I have 
found these averages to exist throughout New York State. There 
is the heart of your delinquency problem, the indifferent adult. 

I don’t exclude the people in this room either. I think we all have 
shortcomings in this matter. It is very evident that as soon as Johnny 
gets to be a teen-ager the majority of parents feel he is old sacha 
to take care of himself. And fortunately for Johnny, and for the 
community, only a small percentage of our youth end up as delin- 
quents, but as long as there is even one, we must continue to expend 
every effort to reach that one. 

We cannot expect to turn our boys loose at 13 or earlier, and expect 
all of them to & strong enough to resist the temptations that are 


always present—temptations that grow from kid stuff to petty 
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thievery, stolen cars, liquor, dope, assault, gang fights, murder. Some 
of us as parents will perhaps provide a part of the crop of delinquents 
this year If it happens to any of us, can we be sure we did all we 
could to prevent it! 

I would like to summarize my comments and offer a constructive pro- 
gram which I am sure would eliminate the greater percentage of the 
juvenile delinquency we now have. 


SUMMARY 
A. CAUSES FOR DELINQUENCY 


Illness, either physical or mental. 
Problems at home or school. Lack of discipline in either or 
both. 
3. Broken homes, indifferent parents. 
4. Lack of something to do. 
5. Complete maladjustment. 
6. Improper handling of those caught in delinquent cases. 


B. PROGRAM TO HELP COMBAT THE REASONS FOR DELINQUENTS 


Expansion of medical and psychiatric facilities by the local, 
State, and Federal Governments. 

2. A return to a closer understanding between the boy, his parents, 
and his schools. No one can legislate morals or religion so we can 
only hope that a more personal interest in the boy by his teachers and 
his beens can be accomplished by suggestion, example, and gentle 


prodding. I feel that the discipline in the homes and the se hools of 
today nowhere near approaches the discipline of the past two genera- 
tions. I would favor a return of discipline to the schools that would 
enable the teachers to keep the boys in line. From what I can learn, 
about the stiffest punishment permitted a teacher is to write a note 
home to the boy’s parents. 

And with a daughter at a very dangerous age as far as danger from 
outsiders, I have occasion to know from what she tells me of how 
lucky she was she didn’t have to go to a certain high school because 
of the things that were going on. I was particularly concerned this 
morning in reading a paper that Mr. Jansen of the board of educa- 
tion sort of minimized the movie The Blackboard Jungle. 

I feel that perhaps it was overdramatized, but I feel that incidents 
that have been reported to me from people who attend these schools 
that I think Mr. Jansen is just a little bit too optimistic about things. 

Chairman LeHman. He didn’t say that there were not some occur- 
ences, but he did say—and from my experience I would support his 
contention—that certainly the description in the picture is in no way 
typical of the schools. 

Mr. Bryan. I agree, but there are many incidents in schools of 
forcible submission at a point of a knife and things like that I don’t 
intend to go into here. 

I do feel that the teachers should be permitted a more stringent 
form of punishment, such as took place when I and you were in school. 
I know I wore three pairs of pants one day to school when the teacher 
promised me a licking. 
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3. Broken homes are something that have always existed, and I 
guess will continue to exist as long as we live, but we can hope that 
all of the programs—church, civic, social, activity, sports—will eventu- 
ally reduce these tragedies. 

Indifferent parents can be reached through the boys. Perhaps not 
all of them will respond, but I feel the activity program I recommend, 
properly operated, will go a long way toward reawakening the interest 
of the parents in their boy. 

4. Lack of something to do either as a means of livelihood or recrea- 
tion coupled with indifferent parents is the major cause of delinquency. 
These are my recommendations for helping reduce these problems: 

(a) Expansion of all existing arts and crafts activities for those 
who are not sports-minded. This expansion to be paid for by the 
local governments when possible, by the States where required, and 
by the Federal Government when the other levels are not able to do 
so, and I might add, are not willing to. 

(6) The establishment of a Federal activity program to stimulate 
the participation of our youth in all forms of activities, sports, arts, 
crafts, and so forth. This could take many forms, and as it isa lengthy 
subject I will only mention it. 

(c) Recognizing the fact that no tax-supported structure could 
support the program I have in mind, it would be very wise, I feel, that 
the thousands of unpaid workers in the activity and sports programs 
mentioned earlier by giving an assist by a sports or activity foundation 
financed by industry and labor. This foundation would assist com- 
munity or local groups by financial aid and advice in establishment 
of a complete program covering all sports, not just baseball, on a 
competitive basis wherever possible as it is not enough to just provide 
facilities, 

We must provide the incentive to use them. There is a vast un- 
tapped reservoir of volunteer workers who would put this program 
over with a bang. 

That has been emphasized earlier today by several of the previous 
speakers. 

(d) There have been opinions expressed that the uncertain, or 
perhaps it is the certain, future for the older teen-agers in regard 
to military service makes his effort to keep busy working rather diffi- 
cult. Employers are somewhat reluctant to hire draft eligible boys. 
If such is the case it should be corrected. I am not sufficiently in- 
formed on this subject to make a definite recommendation. 

(e) The completely maladjusted boy can only be handled by com- 
petent experts. The sports and activity programs I have recom- 
mended should have these experts available so that such boys could 
be helped. Boys who do not participate in the activity program 
would have to be reached in a different manner, perhaps in expansion 
of existing facilities of social service. 

(f) I would favor the return of the night stick to the policeman 
piers effort being made to give him the dignity and respect that is 

is due. 

I am in favor of stricter enforcement of existing laws regarding 
the juvenile. It is heartbreaking to see pleas for mercy for a boy 
only to have him return to the courts time and time again. If the 
delinquent knew that, if guilty, his punishment would be swift and 
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sure he would think twice before committing an offense. Everyone 
should be dealt with fairly but firmly. 

There should be an expansion of correctional facilities of a type 
that would insure adequate handling of the convicted delinquent. 
Before I had the opportunity to dictate the conclusion of this state- 
ment a copy of subcommittee print of S. 728 was delivered to me and 
| was surprised to see how closely it parallels my thoughts and many 
of my comments here today. As I mentioned earlier, the bill is 
excellent, well-planned, and a necessary implement in the fight against 
delinquency. In reviewing the hearings, studying the volume of the 
hearings furnished me, this committee has held I was impressed with 
one significant point. Everyone was concerned with having the bill 
provide assistance for the top. Maybe I don’t make myself clear 
on that. 

By that I mean: (1) added controls; (2) assistance in coordina- 
tion of services; (3) aid in training of qualified personnel and many 
other points. 

All of this is fine and necessary but the greater portion of the money 
spent will be on corrective phase of the picture after the delinquent 
act has been committed. If the act could be improved it meek be 
in the direction of the heart of the problem. tn conclusion, I am 
confident that the direct approach I suggest will eliminate between 
50 and 75 percent of juvenile delinquency within 2 years. 

I feel sincere about that. Maybe it is higher. I am trying to be 
conservative. I feel deep down in my heart that if we get a full 
program such as I have suggested that we will eliminate the greater 
portion of our delinquency. 

Chairman Leaman. May I thank you for a very interesting and 
well-constructed statement. 

Mr. Bryan. It is a pleasure. Thank you very much. I appreciate 
the pleasure of being here. 

Mr. Epexsrern. The next witness is Mr. Charles J. Tobin, secre- 
tary of the New York State Catholic Welfare Committee. 

Chairman Lenman. Are you related to my old friend Charlie Tobin 
of Albany ¢ 

Mr. Tosin. I am his son. 

Chairman Lenman. He was very active in this field. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. TOBIN, JR., SECRETARY, NEW YORK 
STATE CATHOLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Tosty. I am happy to appear here with Governor Lehman and 
the persons who preceded me in this chair. Monsignor O’Grady was 
a close associate with my father in this work and I feel privileged 
to carry on the work he has done. 

Chairman Lenman. Wasn’t your father secretary of the New York 
State Catholic Welfare Committee. Did he not represent the Cath- 
olic Charities ¢ 

Mr. Tosin. I am secretary, as he was before me, of the New York 
State Catholic Welfare Committee. I would like to correct the record 
because I retain the name Charles J. Tobin, Jr. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to speak to you, and 
I apologize 
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Chairman Lenuman. You have no formal statement to be presented ? 

Mr. Tostn. I have no formal statement. I apologize for my be- 
lated request to appear. It is my desire primarily to express to you 
my general support of the views expressed here today by Monsignor 
O’Grady who is secretary of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, with particular respect to the participation of the religious 
voluntary agencies in the field of juvenile delinquency, and with par- 
ticular reference and emphasis upon the importance of the participa- 
tion at the community fev of all persons of all religions, colors, 
creeds. In endorsing the general approach which is taken by the bill 
which is before you today, I urge some slight modifications which 
are also to be found in the statement which had been presented by 
Monsignor O’Grady. 

I particularly support his proposal that there be included in the 
references in the bill to voluntary agencies specific reference to reli- 
gious agencies. I endorse and strongly urge that these agencies be 
specifically and clearly included in all phases of planning and pro- 
graming in the field of delinquency. 

I appreciate that in the proposed bill there is established a Federal 
dbenialll ten provision for the establishment of State councils, which 
mark a milestone in the establishment of lay participation in ap- 
proaching an important social problem. 

I endorse and support that as a principle. I urge that there be an 
extension of that, if feasible in this legislation, to the local level and 
that in the bill consideration be given to some formula by which the 
States would be encouraged to in turn encourage the localities to 
establish similar local boards. 

I wish to refer to Senate 728, the subcommittee print, to title II, 
section 201, and to recommend specifically that in the reference to the 
fields of endeavor in our society that are interested in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency that religion be given an equal part in the refer- 
ences with those important disciplines such as education, law, psy- 
chology, criminology, and the like. 

With respect to section 303 of the bill, subsection B thereof, IT would 
propose that where the plans are to be developed in conjunction with 
representatives of various State agencies, that reference also be made 
and specifically provide for the participation by private voluntary 
religious agencies. 

In the same section in subsection (d) it is provided that there be 
included in the plan a State advisory council. r have previously indi- 
cated that I endorse and heartily urge the enactment of this proposal. 
I do feel, however, that it would be preferable if the nature of those 
councils could be more spelled out in the statutory provision. 

I appreciate there is an incorporation by reference but perhaps some 
consideration should be given to a rephrasing within the scope of this 
subsection of the specific criteria which would be considered under the 
plan. 

Chairman Lenman. Which subsection do you refer to? 

Mr. Torry. That is subsection (d) on page 10 of section 303. 

My last reference to the bill, Senate 728, refers to your consideration 
of an addition to the lettered paragraphs of section 303 to provide in 
the State plan for a requirement that there be within the State a plan 
for the establishment of local advisory councils. We have found in 
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New York that there has been established in a number of our commu 
nities, under the cooperative leadership of the State youth commission, 
youth boards of a nature which create the type of community par- 
ticipation which is to be most encouraged in this field. 

In summary I want to state that it is encouraging to me that the 
Federal Government is now considering fostering and assisting the 
cooperative efforts which are now being made in New York by the 
private voluntary religious agencies and by governmental agencies 
in planning and programing. 

I am particularly conscious that you must realize the full impor- 
tance of local planning, at the neighborhood level and at the com- 
munity level, and the important part that the religious forces in the 
community and in the neighborhood must play in that planning and 
in the programing if we are to remove, or reduce as much as possible, 
raven delinquency in our society. 


That is all. 

Chairman Lenman. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Tobin. It 
is a great pleasure to see you again. 

Mr. Torry. It is a great pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Epetsrern. The next witness is Mr. Wilson D. McKerrow, exec- 
utive director of the Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, who is accompanied by staff member Morris Mendelsohn. 


STATEMENT OF WILSON D. McKERROW, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BROOKLYN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 


CHILDREN, ACCOMPANIED BY MORRIS MENDELSOHN, STAFF 
MEMBER 


Mr. McKrrrow. My name is Wilson D. McKerrow, executive direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
I am a social worker by profession and have been for the past 28 years 
since I graduated from college. During that time I have served as 
a probation officer in a childen’s court, as a director of a family wel- 
fare society, as an instructor on the faculty of the New York School of 
Social Work where I gave courses in the problems related to juvenile 
delinquency. And I therefore have had some experience with this 
subject. 

Chairman Leuman. You certainly have. 

Mr. McKerrow. In relation to the problem with which the bill 
under consideration here today deals, I must apoligize for not coming 
with a prepared statement and also for the lateness in my request for 
appearance. 

Chairman LeHman. I must express my regret that we have kept 
you waiting so long, but we have a very full list of witnesses, as you 
know. 

Mr. McKerrow. I appear here today in the dual capacity as the 
administrator of a local children’s protective service and also as chair- 
man of the advisory committee to the children’s department of the 
American Humane Association. It may surprise you, Senator, that 
the American Humane Association is interested in children, but it 
has been since its incorporation in 1877. 

I feel that I should also say that I recognize the multicause and the 
need therefore for multitreatment approaches to this problem as has 
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been suggested by prior witnesses. In order to conserve your time, 
I feel I should confine myself to the single aspect of my own agency’s 
experience in dealing with delinquency at this time. 

A prior witness made reference to the fact that the delinquent child 
is often the neglected child. The purpose of any children’s protective 
casework service is to provide service to the parents of children who 
ure neglecting them, parents who are failing to meet the basic needs 
of their children. 

I think it is well established that the children of such families pro- 
duce a disproportionately large number of those whose behavior 
brings them into conflict with the law and whom we designate as 
delinquent. 

Our society for 75 years has reached out to such families. They 
are usually brought to our attention on the basis of a complaint that 
children are being neglected, that parents are not meeting their needs 
in a substantial way. And it is our aim to go to these families and seek 
to help them become better parents. The children’s protective agen- 
cies’ responsibility does not end there however, because if the parents 
cannot be helped to bring about satisfactory change, the agency has 
a responsibility to invoke legal authority through the children’s court 
to extend the care and the protection of the State to these children. 

In many sections of the country, excellent planning makes provision 
for wide range of welfare services and activities under volunteer 
board management and control and under public auspices, such as 
municipal, county, or State. These make available to the communit 
the familiar pattern of health services, family counseling, child wel- 
fare services, recreational facilities and public assistance. These serv- 
ices are open to anyone who needs them and who asks for them. But 
therein lies the crux of the problem. Parents who neglect their child- 
ren do not ask for these services. If they did their children would not 
be neglected. The protective agency even though not asked brings help 
and offers its services to these neglectful parents in behalf of their 
children and does so to safeguard the welfare of the neglected children. 

To what avail often are other services to children whose parents are 
allergic to seeking social agency help? Whether this failure to seek 
out a social agency is motivated by lack of knowledge, emotional im- 
maturity or other blocking, the fact remains that often the very chil- 
dren who need assistance most are not getting it. They are neglected 
by their parents who concededly may be doing so unintentionally and 
as a aaa of their inability to meet their own difficulties, financial 
or emotional problems. 

The long experience of protective agencies has proven repeatedly 
the importance of bringing help to those who need it. 

The American Humane Association, with which I am affiliated 
firmly believes that no community pattern of child welfare services is 
complete unless it includes a sound and well oriented casework pro- 
gram of child protection. 

Now I should like to tie in what I have said to provisions of this bill, 
Senate bill 728. 

In many of the larger centers of population, particularly in the 
East, the provision of these protective services is vested in private 
agencies, nonprofit membership corporations of the type which the 
Brooklyn society represents. We know that we are in no way match- 
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ing the need for our services in our local community because of our 
lack of financial resources to meet that need. The same can be said 
of many other private agencies. The only hope which we see for 
the expansion of many of these private agency programs is through the 
channeling of public funds through such expedients as youth board 
contracts which which I am sure you are familiar here in New York 
City. And other similar devices. The sources of support for many 
of our local social welfare programs are drying up. hed that is why 
[ am very much in favor of the title III provisions of this bill, be- 
cause I see it as extending the sound principle which I believe has 
been established here in New York State of providing funds to help 
both public and private agencies expand their services. And cer- 
tainly in many States without the stimulus which the channeling of 
Federal funds provides, these services will not be extended. 

With respect to title 1, 1 want to go on record as endorsing all that 
Dr. Leonard Mayo said here this afternoon about elevating the status 
of the Children’s Bureau. 

I should like further to add in that connection that within the past 
year, the American Humane Association’s Children’s Division has 
conducted a survey to determine the extent of child protective services 
throughout the country. 

That survey has disclosed that except for a few large centers of 
population along the eastern seaboard and in the nor theastern part of 
the country, res ponsibility for reaching out to families who are neg- 
lecting their children, taking action on behalf of those children, is in 
many States vested in public welfare services, that is, in the child 


welfare services of public agencies at the local level. 


We believe that if these hard-to-reach families—the families whose 
offspring are producing disproportionately large amounts of delin- 
quency, are to be reached that these protective services must be 
expanded. If the Children’s Bureau is given a status such as title I 
of this bill provides, it will be in a much stronger position to promote 
the development of services to children in their own homes through 
local child welfare services. 

By divorcing the Bureau from some of the responsibility which it 
now carries in connection with public assistance programs, it will be 
possible again to focus the attention which we think the Bureau 
needs to give to the promotion of services to all children in the com- 
munity, not just those who may be eligible for public assistance. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Leaman. Thany you very much indeed. 

Mr. Epestern. I just want to state for the record that Mr. McKer- 
row was, for a number of years, an instructor in the New York School 
of Social Work. 

Chairman Lenuman. He recorded that. 

Mr. Epetstrin. It should be stated that the subcommittee staff has 
been in close touch with Dean Johnson of the New York School of 
Social Work who has made very valuable comments, too, on this 
legislation. 

Mr. McKerrow. May I add this, Senator. I think it might be 
interesting and useful to the subcommittee if you were to have made 
available to you a copy of the report of the nationwide survey of 
child protective services to which 1 referred. This report is in process 
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of completion and if it is your wish, I can arrange to have a copy 
transmitted to you. 

Chairman Lenman. We would like to have it very much, indeed, 
if you can arrange it. 

Mr. Epetsrern. We have one more witness, Mr. Epstein, who has 
identified himself as a citizen. 


STATEMENT OF MATTHEW EPSTEIN, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Epsrein. This is a statement by Matthew Epstein, retired 
teacher of English and speech in the high schools. Senator Lehman, 
and members of the committee, 1 am sorry Dr. William Jansen is not 
here, for what I have to say will greatly interest him. 

The Blackboard Jungle: I agree with Dr. Jansen that there is no 
blackboard jungle. I should have met it in my 43 years as a regularly 
appointed teacher and as a substitute teacher for 3 years. In those 
3 years I had to plod from school to school to look for a day’s work; 
there were no sehethvonin in those days in the schools. Each day I 
had to subdue a new class and I never found a jungle. With my 
gigantic 5 feet 4 inches I came to a new class and managed it. Then 
I was appointed and went to a school on 126th Street between 2d and 
3d Avenue. It was a tough Irish neighborhood. All the teachers 
were 6 footers but me. I remained in elementary school till 1924, 
when I transferred to the high schools, still no jungle. 

In high school I taught till I retired. The nearest thing to a jungle 
happened this way. I had a class of slow learners. One day I said 
I was going to mark down a student because he had not brought his 
homework. He ran up to the blackboard, and banged on it saying, 
“You can’t do that to me.” I smiled and said calmly, “Stop acting. 
You're a fine actor. But we don’t need any here.” The class smiled, 
he smiled, and he went back to his seat. And he began to like me. He 
brought his homework the next day. I never knew it but he was on 
parole from the courts. No one had told me. The principal of the 
school asked me whether I had had some trouble with the student. I 
said, “Some slight trouble. But it is all right now. Why do you 
ask?” And the principal said “Do you know that Salvatore is on 
parole?” “A nice time to tell me,” I said. At the end of the term 
the boy was promoted and he deserved it. And by the way he had a 
high 1Q. 1 thought he had a low IQ on account of his handwriting 
which I shall speak about right now. 

1 want to refer to the slow learner classes that Dr. Jansen men- 
tioned. I had two slow learner classes in English. The registers 
were small, only about 20. I thought, this is swell, it is going to be 
easy. But it was not easy at all. Slow learners! They were re- 
tarded, they were unruly, they did not care for school at all. All they 
wanted was to get out of school. They were marking time for their 
working papers. I had to interest them in English. Their interest 
was not in composition or how to make a speech. “I’m going to be a 
butcher or a truckdriver. Why do I need to know how to write a 
composition or make a speech?” They would say. 

But I had to teach them or resign. Happily I used the device of 
the quiz question. They were to find the answer to a real quiz ques- 
tion, write it into their notebooks, read the answer and then tell the 
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answer in their own words, Since every quiz gets a prize, | promised 
them a prize, 20 percent more. If their mark for composition was 
50 percent and they gave a correct quiz answer, they got 20 percent 
more and their mark was 70 percent and they passed. Even the 
truants came back for this game. This was not English. This was 
agame. But during this time they were unconse iously learning Eng- 
lish. They read good English. They copied good English. The 
read good English and they spoke good E nglish because the *y had to. 

But I wanted to know the cause of their truanc y, and the cause of 
their retardation. In correcting their papers, I found that their 
handwriting was miserable. It was mostly illegible; that, 1 said, was 
the cause of their retardation. 

It worked out this way. The typewriting teacher asked them 
whether they would like to take up ty pewriting in their study periods. 
They volunteered. And what a change it made. The students 
brought in their homework typed. Now they could read what they 
had typed, They didn’t have to write illegibly any more. They 
could read what they had typed and it was legible. Their English 
began to improve. 

The cause of their retardation had been their handwr iting. It had 
been illegible; the teacher could not read the writing and so the child 
was considered retarded. The teacher did not call on the student. 
The student lost interest in schoo]. He played truant. That is why 
they wanted to leave school. 

Handwriting is of no value today, and its teaching should be 
ubolished. And the procedure of the board of education is peculiar. 
The children are taught printing in the first 2 years. Here is an 
example of how they present it in the elementary school and here is 
some more. That is how they print. It is not legible enough, I think. 
I will show you the specimens of high-school wr iting in a moment. 

After they have mastered printing and they print legibly, they are 
switched to handwriting. Why? No good reason, just tradition. 
There is really no time saved because of the two added strokes neces- 
sary in writing. 

Most of us are ashamed of our own handwriting, we never use it. 
Everybody dictates or writes, business, a greeting card to save writ- 
ing. For 4 years the time of the children is frittered aw ay on hand- 
writing which is worthless. For on that score no one wants to write 
or to read handwriting. Everywhere you see, “Please print” or 

“Please write or print.” Handwriting has outlived its usefulness, if 
it ever had any, and printing and typewriting should take its place. 

There should be a typewriter in every home, just as there is a radio 
and a television in every home. There should be a typewriter. For 
those spastic kids who can’t write they can certainly type. <A child 
gets disgusted with school. I will show you some more. 

Handwriting is unrealistic. The child sees handwriting nowhere 
but in school. Ever ywhere he sees printing, on store windows, in 
books, on television, in the comics, why add another alphabet to the 
children’s burden when he will soon abandon it for typewriting. 
You go to A & S and say what beautiful handwriting I have. I’m 
sorry I don’t want to look at it. We teach all of our clerks to print. 
The post office printing, the post office has 50,000 dead letters because 
they write. Even the best of writing is spurned by business. It 
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wants none of it. Handwriting leads to misspelling and a host of 
other evils. There are some 25 reasons why handwriting should be 
abolished. There is no one valid reason why it should be retained 
before printing or typewriting. -These students that I had, their 
work was miserable. Their writing was miserable and I counted on 
1 paper, 21 mistakes; and the smallest was 7 mistakes. Why, be- 
cause if they had printed it they would see the picture was different. 
So they were disgusted with school and it meant truancy and as soon 
as truancy happens we have delinquency. 

Another incident about handwriting. I wanted to verify my own 
finding about handwriting and truancy. I visited a high school and 
asked to see the handwriting of a slow learner English class. 

The teacher showed me their notebooks. The writing was quite 
poor. I asked the teacher to show me the notebook of the poorest 
writer. “I can’t show you the poorest. He is absent. He is a truant, 
you know.” 

There you have your case about handwriting. Stop teaching it. 
I have asked the board of education to stop the teaching of handwrit- 
ing but they are trying to improve it. What a waste, to try to im- 
prove a worthless thing. For what? This handwriting is a frus- 
trated thing. It now no longer is used. If the child would write he 
would know what he was doing. He would have new interests. If he 
had a typewriter he would immediately type. If he had a typewriter 
at home we would stay away from the television with all its terrible 
things and typewrite. There you have the case. 

It is important for the entire country that the teaching of hand- 
writing should be stopped. Release the 30 million children under 
this useless drudgery of handwriting. Let them print or better still 
typewrite. And you will have less truancy, less delinquency, and less 
retardation. 

And furthermore, although it is not within the province of this com- 
mittee if you abolish handwriting and use printing, you will abolish 
illiteracy. I will explain how. 

A man can’t write his name but he can make an X. If he makes 
an X he can make an L, he can then print his name. 

I had a student at night school who spent a whole year learning to 
write her first name. 

To what end? If I had shown her how to print it she would have 
known it in one time. She would have learned how to read it. 

Chairman LeHman. I want to think you very much for your com- 
ing here and giving us your views. 

Mr. Epsrrin. I say that is one of the causes of truancy. 

Chairman Lenman. I am not an educator, so I can’t pass on that. 
But I do appreciate your being here. I know that you have been here 
for the best part of 2 days. 

Mr. Epsretn. Yes. 

Chairman Leuman. I want to compliment you on that. Whether 
or not handwriting is better than printing or printing is better than 
handwriting as I have said, I don’t know. So I think there may be 
great merit in your proposal. And it is quite possible too that if you 
abolish handwriting, you will abolish illiteracy. I want to tell you 
and I am not very serious about it if you abolish handwriting you 
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abolish me because I couldn't learn how to print in a month of 
Sundays. 

Mr. Epsrein. You can typewrite. 

Chairman Leuman. No; I can't. 

Mr. Epstein. You can dictate. 

Chairman Leuman. That is a great help because I am a very bad 
speller. 

Mr. Epstein. | will tell you why you are a bad speller, because hand- 
writing causes bad spelling because you have to transfer from the 
printing to the writing and you forget. I want to show you some- 
thing. Here is my best witness. This is the letter sent ‘by David 
Eisenhower to his grandfather. He learns to print and to write. 
His printing is clear and that in writing name David looks like *Daud.” 

Chairman Leaman. I am very glad indeed you came and it is very 
interesting. There may be a great deal of merit in that suggestion. 

Mr. Ersrern. | wanted Dr. Jansen to know this. 

Chairman Leaman. Thank you. 

Mr. Epetsrern. Your remarks will be printed in our proceedings 
and you can send him a copy. 

Mr. £pstern. Allright. “But there is no Jungle. 

Chairman Leman. The committee hear ings are recessed subject to 
the call of the Chair. 


(Whereupon at 5:30 p. m. the hearing was adjourned, subject to the 


call of the Chair.) 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The society was founded in 1953 by Mrs. Duncan O'Brien, assisted by Mr. 
Allan Savitt. Mrs. O’Brien is the president and national director. Mr. Savitt 
is the administrative director. The organization is incorporated in New York 
State and has been approved at a charitable organization by the New York 
State Social Welfare Department. It has been classified as a tax-exempt 
charitable organization by the United States Treasury Department. 

On our board of governors and advisory council there are experienced people 
from every field which might aid in the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
and other youth problems. 

NSPJD was organized to act as a clearinghouse and to coordinate the efforts 
of the religious, government, city, State and Federal, health—both physical and 
mental—education, social welfare and citizens groups concerned with youth and 
preventing delinquency. 

As the result of this consvlidation it will become possible for a single national 
organization to launch an organized, comprehensive attack on the Nation’s 
increasing problem of juvenile delinquency. 

NSPJD’s program is unique, unduplicated, long range. 

Strengthening America’s family life is our goal. 

a points of the program are: 

. emphasize individual responsibility to actively partic ipate in a program 
ene cournging community pride and unity. 

To clarify the need for better understanding and acceptance of moral and 
abi values of our society according to the will of God. 

3. To offer information concerning the emotional reactions of the accepted 
normal, as well as the emotionally ill of all age groups, to create better under- 
standing and respect, thereby fostering harmony in human relations. 

4. To maintain a referral service on family problems. 

5. To sponsor and support legislation for the welfare of youth. 

6. To aid communities to establish community centers under the name of 
Teen Town, USA, which would encourage a five-pronged program : 

(a) The family guidepost (a referral unit). 

(b) A teen-age recreation center. 

(c) A day care center for preschool children. 

(d) Meeting room for group therapy and community meetings. 

(e) (Where the need exists) A temporary shelter for the 16- to 21-age group. 

7. To supplement funds of community committees and private agencies. 

The program is designed to interpret to the public and professional groups 
through national media, radio, television, national news-wire services, feature 
syndicates, columnists and the NSPJD news the means by which this can be 
accomplished. 

NSPJD is inviting recognized organizations and community committees work- 
ing in the field of prevention to become affiliate members. Our efforts will be 
aimed toward aiding the progress of their various programs. 


STATEMENT PREPARED To BE PRESENTED BEFORE THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY HEARING INVESTIGATING NARCOTICS 


Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am Mrs. Duncan O’Brien, 
chairman of the youth conservation department and chairman of the narcotics 
division of the health and welfare department of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Inc. I am also the president and national director of the 
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National Society for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, Inc. With valued 
support from the Qneensboro Federation of Mothers’ Clubs, Inc., the Flushing 
Council of Women’s Organizations, Inc., the Long Island Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Ine., and the Youth Counsel Bureau of New York City, I have engaged in 
an investigation of the narcotic situation during the past five years, studying 
United Nations reports and reports of our courts, social workers, research work 
ers, enforcement officers, and hospital authorities. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to present to this committee a statement 
which includes the ultimate approach to this problem. 

It would be an imposition to take the time of this committee to review again 
the well-publicized story of the tragedy, crime, and in a large measure, juvenile 
delinquency, that has resulted from the growth of narcotic addiction in our 
country. It is of much greater importance to bring to your attention something 
concerning the circumstances contributing to this growth, something spotlighting 
the very grave menace to our Nation, and something relating to Federal legisla 
tion that will, without question, sharply curb this menace if enacted. 

The narcotic drugs responsible for our concern originate in other lands, in 
cluding Red China, and enter our country from ships, planes, and across our 
borders. The many docks of our various seaports, our international airports, 
and our borders are the doors of entry through which this cascade pours. 

Let us turn back momentarily to March 26, 1947. That was the date under 
which a letter was distributed from the Bureau of Customs to several hundred 
customs port patrol officers in the port of New York. The opening paragraph of 
that letter read as follows: 

“Sir: Because of the present and prospective situation with respect to the 
1947 and 1948 appropriations for the collection of revenue from customs, the 
Commissioner of Customs has directed that the staff of the port patrol division 
at the port of New York be reduced to 100, of whom 25 are in reimbursable posi- 
tions at the foreign trade zone.” 

This letter was the initial step in the complete abolishment of the border 
patrols formerly operated by the Bureau of Customs and in the decimation of 
the customs port patrol division from approximately 1,672 in 1947 to its present 
level of approximately 600, excluding supervisory officers. The port patrol offi 
cers involved are the only enforcement officers ever assigned on a 24-hour-per-day 
basis to fixed post positions on our various docks to apprehend persons carrying 
narcotic drugs or other items ashore from ships berthed at these docks. 

If we divide the present approximately 600 officers into 3 working shifts 
and make allowances for days off, we can readily visualize a personnel so in- 
effective that it has been reported, in at least 1 instance, merchant seamen from 
a foreign freighter docked at a Brooklyn, N. Y., pier, walked ashore with a 
quantity of opium concealed on their persons and were apprehended by the New 
York police far from the wharf. No customs guard of any kind was maintained 
on the ship or at the berth. Who can begin to estimate the number of such 
seamen who may completely elude apprehension ? 

This opening of our doors of entry resulted from the stroke of an adminis- 
trative pen because of a very weak statutory situation. There is no statutory 
prescription of enforcement. When the personnel was reduced in 147, the 
Commissioner of Customs at that time spotlighted this most important fact in 
a letter written to the Honorable John W. McCormack and recorded on page 1986 
of the Congressional Record for March 11, 1947. In this letter he wrote: 

“Reference is made to your telephone request for immediate and detailed 
information concerning the effect the action of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives in cutting by $3,500,000 the estimates for the 
appropriation, collecting the revenue from customs for 1948, will have on the 
customs service, if it stands. 

“Careful examination of the possibilities for meeting this situation satisfies 
me that the only activity that can be discontinued without a substantial revi- 
sion of statutory law is that directed toward the prevention of smuggling. While 
this is a clear statutory duty of the customs service, there is no statutory pre- 
scription as to how it shall be conducted, and the effectiveness of our smuggling 
control has always depended upon the action of the Congress furnishing funds.” 

Does this letter imply that the prevention of smuggling, as an activity, may 
be discontinued entirely whenever an appropriation intended for the collection 
of revenue is insufficient to finance the collection of revenue and also the en- 
forcement of the antismuggling laws? Does this letter imply that the personnel 
of such enforcement officers may be reduced administratively to a mere hand- 
ful because there is no statutory prescription as to how it shall be conducted? 
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Smuggling is a very important factor in the security and continued existence 
of a nation. We are concerned today with the illegal narcotics being smuggled 
into our country in large quantities, and with ease. Smuggling is a far more im- 
portant factor, however, than the supplying of an estimated 60,000 narcotic ad- 
dicts. We have had very vital defense data and blueprints smuggled out of our 
country. Some concern has been expressed ove. the possibility of atomic ma- 
terials being smuggled into our country for destructive use. Our Government 
has offered a cash reward for information leading to the arrest of such smugglers. 
Our country has been accused at times of spreading bacteria in bacteriological 
warfare. With our doors of entry so wide open that narcotic drugs can be 
smuggled in large quantities with ease, what defi use have we against the smug- 
gling of bacteria into our country to spread epidemic and mass death? 

It must be concluded that antismuggling enforcement is vital and essential 
to the national security and welfare. The very freedom we enjoy can be lost 
because there is no statutory prescription for the prevention of smuggling. 
Smuggling must be stopped, even though it require the services of the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, FBI, customs inspectors, and the Federal Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, which has never been responsible for antismuggling enforcement. Inter- 
national control of narcotic drugs is a fanciful approach to the problem. In 
United Nations publication 1954-XI-4 the statistics and facts contained in a 
report of the Permanent Central Opium Board issued in Geneva in November 
1954 is detailed. One such detailed fact concerns the divergence of legal pro- 
duction of opium to utilization and export, a divergence that has widened alarm- 
ingly. From page 11 of this publication the seriousness of this situation is 
revealed in the following statement : 

“The seriousness of the position can be gaged from the fact that the opium 
stocks held by the opium-producing countries and the morphine-manufacturing 
countries at the end of 1953 already amounted to 1,700 tons. This quantity alone 
would meet the world’s licit requirements for 24% years.” 

This situation exists in the licit production and control of opium. On the il- 
licit side, every ounce of illegal narcotics in our country has completely eluded 
international contro!. 

The enactment of Public Law 500 in the 83d Congress deprives merchant sea- 
men of the documents required to sail ships if they are convicted of narcotic 
offenses. This law can be applied, however, only to American seamen. Today 
a good part of our transoceanic commerce is being rapidly transferred to ships 
of foreign registry, which employ foreign personnel because of cheaper costs. 
In many instances a chief mate of such a foreign vessel receives very little, if 
any, more compensation than an able seaman employed on an American vessel. 
Many American shipping companies are transferring the registry of their ships 
and employing foreign personnel. 

We must conclude, therefore, that we alone must solve this narcotic situation, 
and the problem of smuggling as a whole. It must be evident that the funda- 
mental approach to this rests in the restoration of fixed post antismuggling en- 
forcement and the closing again of our doors of entry. As long as these doors 
of entry remain as wide open as they are today, we cannot sincerely declare 
that it is impossible to stop smuggling. 

Mr. Chairman, the wide implications of this situation, the threat to our youth, 
the threat to the general welfare of our country, places a tremendous responsi- 
bility upon each one of us. To those in the Government service there is a public 
trust to be fulfilled. 

Fortunately, much can be accomplished through Federal legislation that will 
put smuggling under control. Such a bill is now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives. Identified as H. R. 4613, 
it will establish the essential prescription of enforcement if enacted. It will 
assure the presence of an enforcement officer at all possible doorways of entry, 
backed with the general experience of over 40 vears, and determined that the 
narcotic smuggier shall not pass. It will restore more adequate patrols of our 
borders. It will correct the present situation, wherein the important antismug- 
gling enforcement must be dependent upon the amount of money that can be 
diverted from an appropriation granted by the Congress for the collection of 
revenue. 

This bill is not a haphazard bill. On the contrary, it is a carefully written 
bill, designed to close all our doors of entry. It is adequate and does not overlap. 

It will, of course, require additional personnel, but we must face the fact that 
we cannot stop smuggling unless we maintain adequate enforcement personnel. 
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If we increase such personne! to a level slightly greater than the level of 1,672 
which we once maintained, it should be sufficient to fulfill the provisions of 
H. R. 4613 as far as our docks and airfields are concerned. If we restore the 
patrol strength we abolished from our borders, it should go a long way toward 
closing these doors of entry. The citizens of New York City maintain over 
20,000 police officers to cope with crime. Cannot all the citizens of our great 
Nation maintain an adequate force for such a vital service? 

For the welfare of our youth, for the welfare of our Nation, I urge this 
committee to make recommendations for the immediate enactment of H. R. 4613. 
| urge this committee to follow up such recommendations in every way possible 
to obtain the enactment of this legislation. It is within the province of this 
committee to perform a great public service, and to fulfill a deep public trust, 
through such action. 

In conclusion, once more, Mr. Chairman, may I express heartfelt appreciation 
for your indulgence and attention. 


STATEMENT PREPARED FoR SUBCOMMITTEE OF WAYS AND Means ComMitTtTexr, Hous? 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, NARCOTICS HEARINGS, NOVEMBER 7—%, 1955 


Mr. Chairman: I am Mrs. Duncan O’Brien, president of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, Inc., and chairman of the youth 
conservation department of the New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
I deeply appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee. 

Many times in the affairs of our Nation momentous circumstances and prob 
lems arise that require serious and skilled decision and action. Upon the correct 
individual or collective action may depend the future welfare of our country. 
even the continued existence of our democratic and free principles. 

Such a problem plagues our Nation today. The issue equals and may surpass 
in importance any other issue now pending before the Congress. 

We are meeting this important problem through the exploration and investiga- 
tion of the complex narcotic problem. 

Barbiturates and drugs, synthetically produced in the United States, are im- 
portant factors of the problem that require rigid control. The narcotic black 
market, however, involves mostly the narcotic drugs produced in other lands 
and smuggled into our country through the many doors of entry that stand 
wide open. Many American families are suffering frightfully today because 
of the heroin and other narcotic drugs that have been carried into our country 
with ease. 

We have learned a great deal about this problem during the past few years. 
We have learned that narcotic addiction is spread through association, and that 
it is a web that traps persons of all ages, of all walks of life, and of all social 
levels. We have learned that it very often creeps upon its victims from a small 
and sometimes unsuspected beginning, and steadily strengthens its hold. We 
have established the fact that the percentage of addicts permanently cured after 
treatment is discouragingly small. Every drug addict is a law violator and a 
potential criminal. We have learned that the spread of narcotic addiction has 
become a devastating weapon of active and cold warfare. Many responsible 
persons believe that a Communist conspiracy exists or has existed to spread ruin 
throughout our country by this means. This may or may not be true, but it 
must be recognized that such a conspiracy can be very successful at any time 
if we do not adopt measures of prevention. 

We must not brush this issue aside because it is unpleasant or tiring 

The impact of this problem upon our people varies with the individual con- 
tact. The addict must always remember the physical and mental suffering, the 
feeling of utter helplessness, and the degradation. Magistrates look over their 
benches into the wan and drawn faces of young victims, and are shocked at the 
ghastliness of what they observe. Criminal judges often find the most revolting 
crimes perpetrated by drug crazed addicts. Law enforcement and prosecution 
officials are vexed with the difficulties encountered in the procurement of legal 
convictions. Marihuana smoking is found extensively in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. 

At various times in its history, our Nation has experienced serious outbreaks 
of narcotic addiction. We have experimented with narcotic clinics, only to find 
them more harmful than beneficial. Because we really never have established 
a precedent of solution, because of the wide and varied impact of the problem 
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upon our people, and because some individual or collective thought may be im- 
bued with politics, various approaches have been suggested and sometimes 
opposed. 

It is logical that of of these approaches cannot be equally ineffective. Some 
might prove very ineffective. An approach of prevention is certainly preferable 
and more basic than an approach of treatment, with dubious results. 

The narcotics problem has been aptly described as being analogous to a hot 
water tank that has spung a leak in a kitchen. A cascade of water pours out 
over the floor while the housewife energetically mops it up. Her task will never 
end, and her effort cannot succeed permanently, until the flow of water into the 
tank is shut off. 

Even though great merit surrounds the treatment of addicts, the enactment 
of stringent laws, or the revision of judiciary procedures, it must be conceded 
that such approaches are to be classified as mopping up approaches. If we can 
stop the flow of heroin and other narcotic drugs into our country, we can de- 
prive the sidewalk peddler of his wares, and we will also be making a very basic 
and effective approach to the problem. 

The Congress of the United States must have had this very thought in mind 
when it enacted Public Law 500. This law deprives merchant seamen of the 
papers required for employment aboard ship if they are found guilty of narcotic 
smuggling. This was a well-conceived law, but its effectiveness is being rapidly 
decreased. Ships of foreign registry, and employing foreign personnel, operate 
very much cheaper than American ships, and carry marine freight very much 
cheaper. On account of this fact, a sharply increasing amount of the world’s 
marine freight is being carried in such ships. Public Law 500 cannot be applied 
to the foreign personnel of such ships. 

Representative Victor L. Anfuso must have had this same thought in mind 
when, on June 21, 1951, he introduced another well conceived bill, designed to 
increase the efficiency of the Bureau of Customs, Department of the Treasury, 
in the administration of laws relating to the prevention of smuggling of articles, 
particularly narcotic drugs, into the United States. This bill failed to receive 
committee action, and met with the same fate when it was subsequently reintro- 
duced on March 17, 1953, by Representative Eugene Keogh, and again on March 
3, 1955, by Representative Anfuso. 

Identified in the present Congress as H. R. 4613, this bill should receive deep 
and thoughtful consideration. Will this bill shut off the illegal flow of narcotics 
into our country? Will it benefit the welfare of our people and the national 
security? Isit practical? 

The prevention of smuggling, erroneously believed by many people to be the 
responsibility of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, is actually the responsibility 
of the Bureau of Customs. As a function, it has always been very important to 
the welfare of our country, and its people, but has never been satisfactorily estab- 
lished by statute. Recorded on page 1986 of the Congressional Record for March 
11, 1947, is a letter written by a former Commissioner of Customs, relating to the 
reduction of appropriation that occurred at that time. The Commissioner wrote 
in part as follows: 

“Careful examination of the possibilities for meeting this situation satisfies 
me that the only activity that can be discontinued without a substantial revision 
of statutory law is that directed toward the prevention of smuggling. While 
this is a clear statutory duty of the Customs Service, there is no statutory pre- 
scription as to how it shall be conducted, and the effectiveness of our smuggling 
control has always depended upon the action of the Congress furnishing funds.” 

Mr. Chairman, because a statutory prescription of enforcement is nonexistent, 
the border patrols formerly operated by the United States Customs Service have 
not operated at all for some years, and the Port Patrol Division, the only officers 
ever assigned on a fixed point basis to our piers and air terminals on a 24-hour- 
per-day schedule to prevent smuggling, have been decimated to near impotency. 

The changing patterns of war have made this situation more vital to our wel- 
fare and national security. Suitcase atomic bombs, or the materials with which 
to assemble such bombs, can be smuggled into our country with just as much ease 
as heroin, if we do not maintain effective antismuggling personnel. There are 
devices for the detection of radioactive materials, such as Geiger counters, but 
these devices are useless unless sufficient personnel is maintained to put them to 
use. 

The Congress of the United States must have had some fear of such atomic 
smuggling when it authorized the payment of large cash awards for advance infor- 
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mation of such projected atomic smuggling. Such fear must have had a root in 
the knowledge that our doors of entry stand so open today that, in at least one 
instance it has been reported that merchant seamen from a vessel docked at a 
Brooklyn, N. Y. pier walked ashore with a quantity of opium concealed on their 
persons, and were quite luckily apprehended by the New York police far from 
the dock. It was reported that no customs guard of any kind was maintained 
on the ship or at the berth. If such conditions are true, it is shocking and intoler- 
able. Only through fixed point enforcement can the flow of smuggling be 
controlled. 

Not to be confused with customs inspectors, or with customs agents, the only 
enforcement officer ever to be regularly assigned to our piers on a 24-hour-per-day 
basis to detect and apprehend smugglers is the United States Customs port 
patrol officer. 

First established on July 21, 1909, by Executive order of President Taft as 
the Division of Customs watchmen, this group soon became the first line of 
defense against smuggling, and were an important factor in the suppression 
of the narcotic situation that developed at the end of World War I. They con- 
tinued to be our first line of defense against smuggling, and an important factor 
in the control of narcotic addiction until decimated to their present level of 
ineffectiveness. Only an approximate 600 such officers exist today in our whole 
country, to give surveillance to the hundreds of docks on our east and west 
coasts, in the Gulf of Mexico, at our various international air terminals, and to 
search seagoing vessels. Division of this number into three working shifts, 
and with allowances for days off, will result in a number so small as to be nearly 
impotent against smuggling. We should not build our present enforcement 
around such decimated personnel. We should build the personnel that can 
render effective protection. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of economic status, it is doubtful if any country on 
our globe permits their doors of entry to be so poorly guarded. As long as 
present conditions exist, we are inviting the smuggling of narcotic drugs, and 
possibly atomic bombs. Should we toy with the welfare of our Nation and its 
national security in this manner? Should we emphasize this problem as a local 
State and municipal problem, while we swamp these States and municipalities 
with a cascade of illegal drugs from other shores? 

Partisan politics does not select victims of narcotic addiction. Partisan politics 
should not influence the action we must decide upon. Upon the correct action 
now may depend the future of our Nation and its people. 

H. R. 4613, if enacted, will be of benefit to all. It will strengthen the national 
security. It is practical. Its provisions are established procedures in nearly 
every country in the world. If enacted it will establish the function and the 
prescription of enforcement through congressional act for the very first time. 
It will assure the presence of an enforcement officer at every point of contem- 
plated smuggling at all times. It will strengthen the patrolling of our borders. 
It will restore to us the protection most of our citizens believe we have. It will 
shut off that flow of illegal drugs into our land. We should never conclude that 
this is impossible, as long as our doors of entry stand as open as they do today. 

H. R. 4613 is the basic approach of prevention. Let us shun the economy that 
places our Nation in so much danger. Let us look upon our youth and our fellow 
citizens with the knowledge that we have protected their future welfare and 
security. Let each one of us act now, in every way we can, to enact the legisla- 
tion essential to the maintenance of the cherished hopes we hold for the future. 
Let H. R. 4613 be immediately enacted. 


NEw York 13, N. Y., November 15, 1945. 
Hon. Hersert H, LEH MAN, 
Chairman, United States Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Public Health Auditorium, New York 13, N. Y. 


Deak SENATOR LEUMAN: We, the youth parole workers of the New York State 
Training School for Boys, are pleased with the fact that your Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency has been scheduled for hearings in New York City this 
Wednesday and Thursday. We hope that much information of great value for 
the noble purposes of the subcommittee will be brought forth. We hope that we 
who are responsible for the direct supervision of parolees from the New York 
State Training School for Boys can, as citizens, contribute some of this 
information. 
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We respectfully call your attention to the serious curtailment of youth parole 
services offered by the State of New York to boys of the city of New York be- 
tween the ages of 1144 and 21 who have been committed to the New York State 
Training School for Boys at Warwick. During the past year the Warwick 
School has left unsupervised one-third of the boys returned on parole to New 
York City. This situation exists because one-third of the city has no youth 
parole workers. Therefore, the Bedford-Stuyvesant area was unsupervised for 
about 9 months, lower Bast Harlem has been unsupervised for about 6 months, 
and all of lower Manhattan and the south central Bronx are unsupervised. 
In addition, the special annex caseload consisting of the most aggressive and 
disturbed youths has never had a youth parole worker. One position established 
for the supervision of foster home boys was abolished because no one would 
take it. Since shortly after World War II, never have there been so few youth 
parole workers, yet never have there been so many juvenile delinquents. 

The reason for this loss of staff is as follows: New York State pays less in 
correctional social work than other jurisdictions with well organized civil-serv- 
ice systems. The New York State Training School for Boys is the lowest paying 
correctional social agency in New York City. Nevertheless, the New York State 
Training School for Boys requires its youth parole workers to have higher edu- 
cational and experience requirements than any of the jurisdictions referred to. 

The salary range for youth parole workers—R13 is $3,920 to $5,156. Please 
compare this with the salaries of similar positions in the table following : 


Federal System : 
Beniehqresinen: 4eemesle) Jak. sec de cui tba ceese de $4, 525-$7, 095 
Probation and parcle offeer.iou< 6.2 i seks cs 4, 525- 7, 095 
Other States: 
California : 
Placement officer, youth authority____....._______--____-__ 4, 740— 7, 356 
Parete officer, adult authority... .os5 ook kn ences 4, 740— 6, 060 
Cunmepetionts: Parete Missi is i kc 4, 020- 5, 460 
Michigan : 
veining eshook coumbneter ‘Tiki ce lh eb ei 4, 364— 5, 471 
RONG CEE ccictcntramcmem pei Jodi ad ae fue es dy 4, 782-— 5, 951 
New York State: Parole officer, R14_......__-.--___--.__.__-._ 4, 130— 5, 414 
Counties in New York City: ; 
New. York: Probation e@feets...oi sie et 4, 500— 7, 000 
Richmond: Probation officer....2) 02.2. ne ee 4, 000— 5, 700 
Qaomne: aeration Cie oo a 4, 150- 6, 250 
Been: Peemation Gio s.. 5 nk ie 4, 500— 5, 800 
eis: Pebetind eileen soo a a 4, 500— 7, 100 
New York City: 
ley A a Te A es lk 4, 250- 5, 330 
Pe ee a a eee pil d Sk fh. 4, 250— 5, 330 
ne Geer 2 ot a ea 4, 150— 6, 350 


Respectfully yours, 
YoutH PAROLE WORKERS OF THE 
NEw YorK STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FoR Boys. 


CHILD CARE CENTERS, INC., 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 6, 1956. 
Re 8. 728, 8. 894, and H. R. 3293 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DrARg SENATOR WILEY: Because the above-numbered bills affect an area in 
which Child Care Centers, Inc., has a deep interest and, we believe, some knowl- 
edge, the agency’s board of directors, at its meeting on December 9, 1955, voted 
unanimously to take a position with respect to these bills, and to certain changes 
which we believe are advisable, and to transmit our recommendations to you. 

As the letterhead indicates, Child Care Centers, Inc., is a member agency 
of the Milwaukee County Community Chest. Its board is composed of laymen 
who have an interest in the problems of children and of providing day care to 
children whose families have special problems requiring that service. Our 
espousal of any portion of legislation is highly unusual, but the importance 
of the above bills causes us to break with precedent in this instance. 
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I. 8. 728 AND 8. 894 


(a) In general.—The board strongly favors the basic purposes of these two 
bills, authorizing appropriations for grants-in-aid to States to strengthen and 
improve State and local programs to combat juvenile delinquency. The amount 
to be expended is relatively small and it is obvious that failure to take action 
along the lines envisioned by these bills will prove many times more costly. 
This is particularly true with respect to the purpose of both bills to help the 
States establish the priority of programs relative to juvenile delinquency and, 
furthermore, to train the personnel who are so desparately needed in this field. 
It seems to us also a merit of the bills that they do not create any new Federal 
agency, but are administered according to the time-honored method of grants- 
in-aid to States—yet offering central help and assistance, as well as minimum 
standards, for encouraging State action. 

(b) Details of the two bills—tIn general, we favor the detailed provisions of 
the Wiley bill (S. 894) for the following reasons : 

(1) We believe that the 4-year period stated in the Wiley bill is a sufficient 
test for a pilot project such as this one. 

(2) We believe the Wiley bill’s provisions as to the use of personnel on a 
merit basis without interference from the Federal level is more satisfactory than 
the comparable provisions in the Kefauver bill. 

(3) The Wiley bill provides that the Secretary shall approve a State plan after 
consultation with the State coordinating body. The Kefauver bill does not 
specify consultation at the planning stage, which seems to us essential. 

(4) The provisions outlined in the Wiley bill are more specific as to the 
percentage of funds to be used in the various types of projects, and we believe 
such specifics are worthwhile in this field. 

(5) We are particularly anxious that the provision in the Wiley bill con- 
cerning the type of State organization which is to administer the Federal aid 
be adopted in place of the Kefauver version. As we understand it, the Kefauver 
bill would require an entirely new State agency to be created to administer the 
funds provided by the Federal Government, while the Wiley bill looks only toward 
a State coordinating body which need not be a separate agency. 

* * * * * o * 


There are, however, certain provisions of the Kefauver bill which we believe 
should be incorporated into the Wiley bill. They are as follows: 

(1) The Kefauver bill elevates the Children’s Bureau to the rank of an office 
with its Chief holding the title and exercising the duties of Assistant Secretary 
for Children’s Affairs. The Wiley bill has no comparable provision. We believe 
that this elevation in rank and status of the Children’s Bureau is a highly desir- 
able provision. 

(2) We believe that the Kefauver bill’s outline of the membership of the 
advisory council to advise the Secretary on this matter is preferable to that in 
the Wiley bill. The Kefauver bill states the membership of the council in con- 
siderable detail; that detail insures, we believe, that the full force of volunteer, 
as well as professional, interest will be advising the Secretary. While many 
of the same representatives might well be chosen by the Secretary under the 
more general language of the Wiley bill, we believe that the more specific pro- 
visions of the Kefauver bill are preferable. 


Il. H. R. 3293 


This bill was introduced by Representative Daniel Reed of New York. Titles 
I and II are not of specific concern to us, nor do we have any competence to 
judge whether or not they are worthwhile. Section 302 of title III, however, 
amends the aid to dependent children provisions of the Social Security Act by 
adding, as one of the purposes of the act, the purpose of minimizing “the need 
for aid to dependent children by helping the relatives with whom they are 
living attain self-support or self-care * * *.” 

Of course, everyone is in favor of helping people attain self-support, but we feel 
that this additional language in this particular section contradicts the basic 
purpose of aid to dependent children: to provide financial aid for those who are 
taking care of their children in their own homes, thus strengthening family 
ties. It would appear that the additional language sought to be added by 
H. R. 3293 might be interpreted to interfere with this purpose, and to encourage 
members of a family to leave the home to become wage earners, and thus to have 
the children taken care of by others than their own families. We do not favor 
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this objective. If that is not, in fact, the purpose of the additional language in 
the Reed bill, then we believe that the language itself is confusing, and that 
it might make the entire aid to dependent children provisions unworkable of 


of administration. Our board, therefore, opposes section 302 of title III of 
H. R. 3293. 


Sincerely yours, 
T. L. To.an, Jr., Secretary. 
P. S.—Similar letters have been addressed to: 
The Hon. Estes Kefauver 
The Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy 
The Hon. Clement Zablocki 
The Hon. Daniel Reed 
The Hon. Henry 8. Reuss 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 


Chicago 11, Ill., Nowember 30, 1955. 
Hon. Herspert H. LEHMAN, 


Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States Senate. 


Deak SENATOR LEHMAN: It is with a feeling of satisfaction that the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, with its nearly 9%, million memberships, de- 
sires to have this statement incorporated in the record covering hearings on 
subcommittee print S. 728. We congratulate the subcommittee on its prompt ac- 
tion in submitting the committee print, and in its conviction that there was much 
good to be salvaged from the two previous bills, S. 728 and 8S. 894. 

We note with satisfaction that the revised bill 8. 728 would raise the status 
of the Children’s Bureau, so that its Chief may have direct access to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. We testified pde- 
fore your committee in July that this is in accord with the wishes of our mem- 
bers, since the delegate body voted its approval of such action at the national 
convention in Chicago, May 1955. We have long felt that the outstanding serv- 
ices for the Children’s Bureau could well be expanded and extended if its Chief 
could speak directly to the Secretary about the plans, aims and problems con- 
fronting the Bureau. 

We note that much of the complicated machinery at State level has been sim- 
plified in the present bill, and with this we are pleased. 

We recognize the importance of trained personnel, and that attempts to meet 
the needs of unhappy children are often handicapped by lack of personnel. We 
are glad that the bill provides money for the training of such personnel. We 
are grateful to the subcommittee for its leadership in this important area. 

It is likewise important that States be challenged to help themselves, and we 
support the allocation of more money for this purpose, as provided by the revised 
bill. 

We are particularly interested in the area of demonstration projects, and we 
would hope that such projects might be fully reported and documented and that 
such documented reports be shared with other States, so that a successful project 
in one State may serve as a beacon or guide to another State with similar prob- 
lems and situations 

We are hopeful that your committee will have the persuasion necessary to 
influence your colleagues on the importance of the problem which we are prone 
to call juvenile delinquency. We believe delinquency must be prevented, and we 
look to you to give the leadership necessary to bring about constructive action 
in the second session of the 84th Congress that will lead to the diminution, con- 
trol, treatment and prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CLirrorp N. JENKINS, 
National Chairman of Legislation. 


BROOKLYN 12, N. Y., November 16, 1955. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 


Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 


Dear SENATOR: Unfortunately the very ones who need the services of social 
agencies most are deprived of recreational facilities as well, when thrown out of 
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the Brownsville Recreation Center and other play centers on account of their 
misbehavior. 

As one practical partial solution, I refer you to the enclosed copy of letter I 
intend to send to Mr. Leavitt, and also a quote re handling only of “soft” cases 
by social agencies by former police commissioner of New York City, Francis W. 
H. Adams. 

An early reply will be appreciated. 

Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 


NORTON STEINBERG. 


BROOKLYN 12, N. Y., November 14, 1955, 
Mr. ALBERT M. Leavitt, 


Care of Youth Service League, 
1553 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 12, N.Y. 


Deak Mr. Leavitt: It has been suggested that I contact you with reference to 
a matter which may interest you enough to cooperate ; namely, that of preventive 
and corrective work with children whose behavior is on the delinquent side, yet 
who are not presently taking part in organized activities in supervised clubs. 

The plan is basically to set up specialized arts and crafts play centers in public 
schools staffed by trained volunteers, where practicable. The children can be 
guided along creative and constructive lines, with emphasis on the individual’s 
needs and capacities arrived at after professional analysis. 

From years of active experience in dealing with varied types of children, as an 
instructor of arts and crafts, I am convinced that it is necessary to supplement 
at a local area level, under responsible supervision, th. work done by official 
agencies including the Police Athletic League. This should be done in order that 
the overall program be reasonably effective in reducing the ever-increasing num- 
ber of cases with many resultant admissions to penal and mental institutions. 

In the event that you are interested in devoting time and effort of your associa- 
tion toward this objective, inasmuch as you are now actively engaged in preven- 
tive work with children in the Brownsville area, I would appreciate your phoning 
me at HYacinth 8—9075 and arranging for an appointment to meet with you at an 
early date. 

Very sincerely yours, 


NORTON STEINBERG. 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 


November 15, 1955. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 


Public Health Auditorium, 
125 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: Several years ago Magistrate Charles Vallone and myself conducted 
a juvenile delinquency workshop in Astoria, Long Island, during which period 
our meager knowledge of young thinking was augmented by our very direct 
contact with disturbed youth. Inasmuch as our methods resulted in some positive 
good I should like to express my thoughts regarding juvenile delinquency to you. 

The youngsters between 12 and 20 years of age are very impressionable. 
They are at the same time egotistical and unsure of themselves. 
attention. They are essentially just. 

If we endeavor to treat these excess tendencies of impression, egotism, insecur- 
ity, and justice we find that the only treatment is to use them, so that these 
extremes are directed correctly. 

I believe that the newspaper treatment of juvenile crime is doing more to 
add to that crime than any other single approach. I am indignant that the 
large banner stories do not extoll juvenile leaders and hide the delinquency items 
in a small backpage line. The examples now given to our nondiscriminating 
youngsters are those of sin rather than those of virtue, i. e., Johnny became 
a hero by doing wrong—I will copy him. Of course the ability needed to make 
an interesting story from a positive approach to life is more difficult than the 
sensationalism inherent in every rebellious act. 

I have taken the liberty of enclosing a short résumé of two youngsters who 
work for me. I am very proud of both. I am doing this as an example of the 
type youngster that should be written of. I am aware that there may be others 
more worthy but I believe that Eddie Rieff and Fred Bamonte illustrate rather 
vividly what I have been trying to say. 


They seek 
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I trust that your present hearings will be fruitful and if 1 can be of service 
in any manner please feel free to call upon me. 
Sincerely, 
SEYMOUR C. SAMUELS. 


Frep BAMONTE, FLORAL PARK, LONG ISLAND. AGE17 


Grammar school awards: School service award; captain of the guards; school 
president ; captain of movie squad ; department of sanitation award. 

Manhattan High School of Aviation: 100 percent attendance award (for 2 
years) ; 23 separate service and academic awards (highest ever given to a single 
student) ; member of honor society; shop foreman (twice); crew chief (four 
times) ; Picked to represent his school on TV; picked to represent his school at 
Rotary Club meeting; permitted to take State regents scholarship test; waiting 
for appointment to United States Air Force Academy; upon graduation next 
June he is almost certain to receive : 

(a.) Drivers education award ; 
(b.) Shop award; 

(c.) Academic award; 

(d.) Service award ; 

(e.) Honor society award. 

His present academic average is 93 percent. 

His present shop average is 95 percent. 

His trade drawing average is 100 percent. 

He is a junior assistant scoutmaster in the Boy Scouts. 

He is a lieutenant (jg.) in the Catholic Sea Cadets of America. 

Fred Bamonte’s ambition is to become an aerodynamical engineer and pilot 
in the United States Air Force. 


Epw arp Rierr, FLorAL PARK, Lona ISLAND. AGE19 


Grammar school awards: Scholastic achievement (3 years) ; safety patrol (2). 

Junior high school awards: Scholastic achievement (3); honor society (4) ; 
service awards (4). 

High school: Art award; PSAL athletic award (2). 

As a Boy Scout he received: Tenderfoot award ; second-class award ; explorer’s 
award; best Scout award; fireman’s merit badge. 

At his church: Perfect attendance awards (6) ; Pro Deo et Patria award. 

He is a member of the civil defense in his area. 

He is a Sunday school teacher. 

He is now attending the New York City Community college majoring in con- 
struction technology. 


Hon. AkTHUR F.. MAROTTA, 
Director of Public Safety, 
City of Hoboken, N. J. 

Dear Sir: The Department of Police, during the year of 1954 taking advantage 
of improved facilities, endeavored to render to the people of the city of Hoboken 
a diligent and effective effort to protect life and property, with encouraging 
results. 

Under your guadance and with the continued cooperation of the mayor, the 
members of the city council, and all departmental personnel there is every rea- 
son to believe that even greater strides will be accomplished in 1955. 

The bureau of identification and records of this department has compiled 
a record of the activities and accomplishments of the police department which 
are portrayed in the succeeding pages of this report. 

It is with a feeling of pride and satisfaction that I hereby submit this annual 
report for the year of 1954. - 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN F. REYNOLDS, Chief of Police. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, YEAR 194, DEPARTMENT OF POLICE 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 
ADMINISTRATION 


The close of the vear 1954 found the police department of the City of Ho 
boken, N. J., continuing in its position as one of the busiest law enforcement 
agencies in the Nation for its size. 

Situated as it is, in the heart of the metropolitan area, with its many piers. 
its large industrial concentration, its heavy traffic fed by two underwater tun 
nels leading to New York City, and its transient and ever changing population, 
Hoboken, “the Mile Square City,” presents policing problems found only in the 
larger cities. 

On December 31, 1954, departmental personnel consisted of 171 members, with 
a total of 9,602 overtime hours earned. 

A total of 4,086 hours were devoted to the protection of 5,784 payrolls, 6,808 
hours to the protection of banks. 

The crime picture in the city was encouraging. 

There were 531 major offenses reported in 1954 against 547 in 1953, represent 
ing a decrease of 16 or 2.9 percent. 

A rise was shown in larceny, under $50, in 1954 (6.2 percent) and in auto theft 
(8.1 percent). 

Decreases were reflected in 1954 in most of the remaining classifications of 
major offenses, as follows: rape (33.3 percent), robbery (45.5 percent), aggra- 
vated assault (25.4 percent), breaking, entering and larceny (3.6 percent), lar- 
ceny, $50 and over (1.1 percent) 

The exceptions were manslaughter (auto) and nonnegligent manslaughter, 
which remained constant with one offense reported in each category for 1958 
and 1954. 

INNOVATIONS 


The year of 1954 witnessed many innovations with relation to the police depart- 
ment, all of which contributed in some degree to its improvement with resultant 
benefit to our city’s residents. 

A brief reference to some of the outstanding changes that were initiated, 
follows. 

HOBOKEN YOUTH AUTHORITY 


Organized as the result of a conference held by the Honorable David Nimmo, 
judge of the Hudson County juvenile and domestic relations court with the Honor- 
able John J. Grogan, mayor of the city of Hoboken, the Hoboken Youth Authority 
held its first meeting on February 15, 1954, in the public library. 

Its membership consists of five city residents appointed by the mayor, with 
the chief of police, and the commander of the detective bureau acting in an 
advisory capacity. ' 

Organized to combat the rising tide of juvenile delinquency on the local level 
involving offenders under the age of 16 years who were brought to its attention 
by the police department, the youth authority has more than justified its existence 
in the brief time that it has been functioning. 


SCHOOL CROSSING GUARDS 


Created by a city ordinance on September 15, 1954, this organization, consisting 
of 43 female members under the supervision of an acting lieutenant of police, 
provides protection for students at 34 school crossings. A direct result was the 
release of the policemen previously assigned to these crossings for the per- 
formance of patrol and other regular police tasks. 


TRAFFIC SURVEY SQUAD 


Comprised of a sergeant of police and two patrolmen under the supervision of 
the captain of the signal and traffic division this squad was created to cope with 
the many traffic problems that plague the city at the present time. 

Its surveys have accomplished the creation of angle parking areas, elimination 
of unnecessary restricted parking areas, establishment of employee’s parking 
areas on empleyer’s premises with the cooperation of the industry concerned, and 
alteration of bus routes aggravating the congestion problem. The results were 
an increase in public parking facilities, and reduction of hazards at some 
intersections. 
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FIREARMS TRAINING 


About 14 years ago the police department, lacking suitable facilities, discon- 
tinued compulsory pistol practice for its personnel. 

On April 27, 1954, a program of training in the use of small arms was resumed 
at the Jersey City police pistol range with a captain of police as instructor. 

Of the members who attended, 67.9 percent qualified with a score of 70 or 
over. 

This program will continue indefinitely. 


DAILY PERSONNEL RECORD 


The introduction during 1954 of the daily personnel record satisfied the need 
for a source of information regarding personnel attendance. This record system, 
at a glance, discloses each member’s daily, monthly and annual record of time 
absent due to illness, injury, or other cause, also reflects his assignments and 
other pertinent information. Police departments of other cities have since 
adopted this system of recording personnel attendance. 


RECORD OF ARREST 


A new form of arrest record was initiated at police headquarters during 1954. 
Filled out in triplicate form, each sheet of different color, when a prisoner is 
booked by the desk officer, one copy is forwarded to the municipal court clerk, 
one copy to the detective bureau, and one copy to the bureau of identification 
and records. This form has facilitated the dissemination to the proper offices 
of complete information pertaining to a prisoner immediately following his 
arrest. 


REASSIGNMENT OF CAPTAINS 


Realizing the need for closer supervision of personnel in the uniform division 
a captain was assigned for each tour of duty. By this arrangement a high- 
ranking superior is in charge on an around the clock basis. 


CELL-BLOCK TELEPHONE 


An extension telephone is now located in the cell block at police headquarters. 
In the past when a prisoner wanted to communicate with friends or relatives 
by telephone it was necessary to escort him from the cell block to the precinct 
desk with the attendant risk of his attempted escape. Under the new arrange- 
ment the prisoner telephones while securely confined. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


While the police department has for many years submitted monthly and annual 
reports of criminal data to the Federal Bureau of Investigation in conformity 
with the system of uniform crime reporting recommended by the committee on 
uniform crime records of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, this 
department has now adopted the same system in compiling its annual report to 
the director of public safety. 

More adequate records have been the result, with a more revealing and more 
interesting story of the problems and the accomplishments of the police depart- 
ment. 


PRINTING MACHINE 


The facilities of the bureau of identification and records at police headquarters 
have been augmented by the recent installation of an electrically operated print- 
ing machine. 

It is now possible to print office forms and other related matter for interoftice 
use, quickly and in volume. Its services are available to all offices in the city 
government, aS well as the police and fire departments. 


Scuoor. CRossING GUARD PROGRAM 
NEED 


The school crossing guard program developed from the need of adequate 
coverage for the school crossings of the city. A total of 34 crossings to be 
covered during specified hours of the day had created a drain on the manpower 
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of the police department in that an inordinate demand necessitated a heavy daily 
patrol only during certain hours of the day corresponding to the beginning 
and ending times of the school programs. To cope with this problem and at 
the same time release manpower for other police duties the city council author- 
ized the director of public safety to form a school crossing guard patrol selected 
by examination from applicants within the city. 


OPERATION 


By ordinance dated September 15, 1954, the school crossing guard patrol! is 
composed of 35 regular and 8 substitutes. Under the direction and super- 
vision of an acting lieutenant of police and after a series of training lectures, 
equipped with hats, belts, and whistles, the guards were assgined to each of 
the 34 points from the hours of 7:45 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. Traffic points were 
dseignated by Director Arthur F. Marotta and the chief of police, with attendance 
and inspection under the control of the supervisor. 


SUCCESS 


The program has released innumerable police officers for other tasks in the 
police department with considerable saving of manpower and expense to say 
nothing of the better police protection and more intensive police coverage afforded 
on an around the clock basis. The crossing guard’s maximum salary is $6 
per working day for 180 school days or a total of $1,080 as compared to the police 
salary of $4,500. It is felt that the program has more than justified its institu- 
tion both in performance and monetary savings. 


RECOM MENDATION 


The program is too new at the present time to require recommendations. It 
is submitted that the program has run very well with no necessity at the present 
time of introducing any changes. When changes are necessary and evidence 
themselves, the close attention and supervision afforded this program by the 
director of public safety, the chief of police, and the immediate supervisor 


will be found ready to institute such changes as are needed. 


HOBOKEN YOUTH AUTHORITY 


On September 17, 1953, in accordance with rule 6: 2-2A of the Supreme Court 
of the State of New Jersey, the Honorable David Nimmo, judge of the Hudson 
County Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court, after a conference with the Hon- 
orable John J. Grogan, mayor of the city of Hoboken, N. J., created the body to be 
hereafter known as the Hoboken Youth Authority. 

Mayor Grogan, who was invested with the power of appointment by the rules, 
after conferring with the city council of the city of Hoboken, N. J., appointed the 
following-named persons to be members o fthe Hoboken Youth Authority. 

1. Chana Tanz, chairlady 

2. Ida E. Housman, member and secretary 
3. Francis Finnerty, member 

4. Enrico Gnassi, member 

5. Emil Bacigal, member 

The chief of police, and the commander of the detective bureau were appointed 
as advisory members of this committee. 

This authority, after their first meeting on February 15, 1954, at which time 
organization plans were put into effect, decided to meet every other Monday 
night at 8 p. m., in a private room at the public library, Fifth Street and Park 
Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. This room was designated as the “Hoboken Youth 
Authority Room.” 

The function of this committee is to hear and decide cases brought to its atten- 
tion by the detective bureau of the police department, involving juveniles under 
the age of 16 years, for all violations of the law as prescribed in the supreme court 
rules. Under no circumstances is a minor in the designated age group to be given 
a police record if his case is heard by this authority. 

The goal of this agency is to combat juvenile delinquency in a humane fashion 
without reflecting on the character or reputation of the child, to aid the child in 
maintaining an unblemished record in future life, to encourage the child to regard 
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law-enforcement agencies as friends and guiding hands, instead of fearing them 
as sources of discipline and punishment only. 

The children are given the opportunity to relate their stories, without inter- 
ruption, in the presence of their parents who are always requested to attend the 
hearings. The committee delves into -their homelife, school background, and 
recreational activities. Provision is then made for improving conditions in these 
and other influencing categories, encouraging the child to become a creditable 
part of our democracy, with a sense of responsibility to the community. 

The efforts of our youth authority have met with encouraging results. Of the 
total number of juveniles heard by this committee, only one has appeared for 
a second offense. 

Juvenile delinquency has been greatly reduced in this city during this first 
year of the youth authority’s existence. In many instances a closer relationship 
between parent and child: has been brought about after their appearance before 
the committee. 

The members of the youth authority have generously contributed their time, 
experience and wholehearted support to the youth of our city and are to be com- 
mended for a job well done. 


Potice ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


The following is a report of the activities of the Police Athletic League, spon- 
sored by the police department, under the supervision of 2 patrolmen, assisted 
by 4 male civilians and 1 female civilian, for the year of 1954. 








Classes Boys Girls Total 
|-—--— | 
Senter CF 00 00 wants OF OBR oo. ncccnencsasssneneresgecirtettumnrtar i 7 504 | 1, 289 
Intermediate (11 to 14 years of age) .... ..------------------------.---- : -| 632 235 67 
NS CR Oe RE RON an acnnnsmyengahnhunpemavathnens Gabe secinne’ | 94 | 26 | 120 
Total enroliment.......-----------------------------------+-+-------- | 1,511 | 765; 2,276 





Teams Boys Girls 














Basketball: 
Junior (7 to 10 years of age) . -.---- Ledtebundles a beiddininiibedetennns pt 6 90 0 
Intermediate (11 to 14 years of age) .....-..---------------------------- 9 120 12 
Senior (15 to 18 years of age). ...-.-..-.--..------------------.--. Tse | 4 60 0 
Total. .-< inne ncep ocd en dsc emer decnccbecseesceessepdnstecseenceres 19 | 270 | 12 
Baseball: 
Fenda: (70D RO meer OL OMA a os > ee wiennn caged papenn ns —bepbnccs pensions 5 75 0 
Intermediate (11 to 14 years of age)......-----...-----..------..-----.- 4 60 0 
Somiteh C15 WS 2B YORS GE BGG) « 0 ono  anp dnc gs qe sceccews con ennssn se oseces 1 15 0 
TOG. 2. nnn nc nnancnncccnnceneccnncocecsccescesensesees=onsphendanieedl 10 150 0 











Christmas party 

Toys, movies, and other entertainment were provided for 355 boy and girl 
members accompanied by younger brothers and sisters between the ages of 
7 and 10 years for a total attendance of 710. 
Father and son sports night 


At an annual dinner trophies were awarded to the winners of the baseball 
and basketball leagues. A total of 75 boys attended accompanied by parents 
and guardians. 
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Fishing tournament 


A day was devoted to fishing at Woodcliff Lake, N. J., for boys and girls between 
the ages of 7 and 12, which included the awarding of prizes. 


Football 

A schedule of eight games was played by the senior boys during the months 
of October, November, and December. 

Eight senior girls performed as cheerleaders. 

Attendance at four home games of the A. J. Demarest High School was pro- 
vided for 15 boys and girls at each game. 
Picnics 

Two trips were provided to Interstate Park attended by 80 boys and girls 
between the ages of 10 and 13 years. 
Swimming 

Classes were conducted for a total of 193 boys and 106 girls at the YMCA 
on Monday and Friday during the months of July, August, and September. 
Track 


Four teams were formed for the 60-yard dash, the 75-yard dash, the 100-yard 
dash, and the 220-yard relay in which 12 boys participated. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Expansion of girl’s programs in all fields, both athletic and social. Facilities 
available at the present time limit this endeavor. 


FIREARMS TRAINING 


On April 27, 1954, a program of instruction in the use of firearms, conducted 
by a superior officer, was initiated for the police department. 

The facilities of the Jersey City pistol range were made available by the di- 
rector of public safety of that city. 

Ammunition, targets, and other range accessories were supplied by the police 
department. 

A schedule was arranged which made it possible for most members of the de- 
partment to receive 2 training periods of 3 hours’ duration in the year of 1954. 

Of the members who attended 67.9 percent qualified with a score of 70 or over. 

Interest in the expert use of this most important piece of a police officer's 
equipment was stirred to a degree that prompted many of them to frequently 
visit nearby ranges in addition to their scheduled appearances at the Jersey 
City range. . 

This program of compulsory firearms training continues on a round-the-year 
basis. 
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CRIME STATISTICS 
Schedule of arrests 


Offense 


Assault and battery 

Assault and battery by auto 

Assault with intent to kill 

Atrocious assault and battery-.___- 

Atrocious assault and battery by 
auto ; 

Attempted suicide 

A.w.o.L, 

Ey ee 

Bookmaking 


Aiding and abetting bookmaking. Le 


Breaking and entering 

Attempted breaking aa entering 

Breaking, entering, and larceny 

Carnal abuse - - --- 

Carrying concealed weapons... 

Causing death by auto 

Compounding a crime 

Contributing to delinquency of a 
minor 


Desertion and neglect of children = | 


Detained for Federal authorities __ 
Disorderly person 

Driving while intoxicated - 
Drunk ; 
Drunk and disorderly 
Embezzlement ceomiene 
Entering with intent - 
Failure to appear in court 
Fornication se 
Fugitive from justice 


impairing morals of a saieas ae 


Incorrigible 
Indecency -- 
Larceny, under $50: ______-_-- 


Armed Forces..._...---- 


| Adults 


on 


| 
| 


i} 
i 
i} 
1} 
i! 











Offense 


Larceny, $50 and over _ -- 
Larceny of motor vehicle 


| Lewdness - - _- 
| Malicious mischief... __. 


Manslaughter - . 


|| Material witness _ 


Motor vehicle, vavelae, and ioulme 
violations. - 1% 
Nonsupport _- 2 


| Obtaining money under false pre- 
tense 


Possession of burglar tools - - 


|| Possession of dangerous weapon. __| 


Possession of lottery slips-..........|_._- 
Possession of stolen goods... -- 1 


| Possession of stolen motor vehicle__ 


Possessionof switch-blade knife 
Rape : 


|| Attempted robbery..............__- bs sae 
| Sodomy 
\| Threatening life _____- 


| } 
Trespassing 

Truancy -_- 

Unlawful use of dangerous weapon.| 
an oe necilimnais 
Uttering forged prescription 

Uttering worthless check 

Vagranc 

Violation of A. B. C. laws 

Violation of city ordinance 

Violation of health code 
Violation of parole and 


robation | 
Violation of weights an 


measures. _|_.-...-. 


—_— — 
—AaewaG 


The following reflects a comparison report of local and out-of-town residents 
arrested in this city during the year of 1954. 





Month Local 


Out-of- 


town 





PG Foon ccsnn'ss 


62 
68 
64 
44 
43 
85 
52 
54 


Total 


168 
115 
160 
126 
144 
164 
135 
147 
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Major offenses reported to the police 


The following is a comparison of major offenses reported to the police in the 
years 1953 and 1954, reflecting during the same periods the amount of offenses 


cleared by arrest. Included are all attempts to commit the offense designated, 
as well as those completed. 


1954 


Amount Amount Amount Amount 
reported cleared reported cleared 


Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter... _.___. 
Manslaughter. - 
Ra 
Ro 
Aggravated assault. 
Burglary, breaking, entering. .......................- ‘ 
Larceny: 

$50 and over 

Under $50 
Auto theft 


Property stolen and recovered 





1954 1953 
Type of property ST slau ta eee asd oeaanientie @os <7 24 <1 eae ange 


' 
| Percent of > Percent of 
8 yered | Stole 2 
tolen Recovered recovery tolen Recovered very 





$5, 591.11 





Currency, checks. ..-........- | $31, 461. 00 
Jewelry | 2, 464. 50 | 
Fee cette ne cencnwck : . * 510. 
Clothing. onal z 487. 
Automobiles 5 
& 


48,020.00; 
Miscellaneous 


75. , , 785. 
68. 1” 508. 20 57. 31, 984. 15, 822. 90 


70, 915. 81 | .8 | 134, 475.79 64, 819. 24 | 





Moror VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 


Comparative accident report 


PEDESTRIANS STRUCK BY AUTOMOBILES 


a 


Injured Fatal 


1953 | 1954 | 1953 


, Sees do... 
| Commercial 
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PERSONS INJURED IN COLLISIONS 




















| Injured Fatal 
Type of automobile Petcare 
| 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1054 
> 
Under 10 years of age: 
De I se ee ee 2 1 0 0 
I ca ctl cilnedieh lesb inca tisha aei Bs ch cacdelcbedenncdsddnceodued 1 5 0 0 
OS SSS eee ee eee I cc cuiea 0 0 0 0 
RDS. 5. wissen deus Ene cate ta cnpebesaee’ 0 0 0 0 
ee Pleasure and commercial..._..._--._-- 1 0 0 0 
ek etek ae) ee ee ae Doth deck tee iieh dapbabinapaced 0 0 0 0 
From 10 to 15 years of age 
a a haces EEE EES a eee 2 4 0 0 
ie Poe ek Ent hebben ana anioemmeenel 5 0 0 0 
RS Cs RE ir RE Coens scala Rd lilies iephiniattarqretingigued 0 0 0 0 
Oe. an pceblicnn oe scashibianillcna ase eietaeatbe sb 0 0 0 0 
I et NE icin aigle allt winnie nacale ‘Pleasure and commercial... .........-- 0 0 0 0 
EN < oon cut hie tusibiwad ou bullauceeeoun abana napekehs tone 0 0 0 0 
From me to 25 years of age | 
“ES es eee I ake a ah Sie | . 9 0 0 
F mana deRbinekter chic don cca TOIL, cc tiicseamiee an aiiietsocabmaahincsnaaea 6 s 0 0 
Peet desnckSSs00d < SeKdaecestiek ‘ear “habe Cee wh agua weabe tue 0 0 0 0 
SON Nes sets tertiles nas sao pone been daeeae ie aa Ach aiuaneae lance 0 0 0 0 
ra ctaeee eee Sree Pisepass and commercial. _._.......__- 1 s 0 0 
eee en ee seek a ai eancetemgerew a | 0 2 0 0 
26 years of age and over 
Den cssdeail seis baeeecesstnene Pionero e055. 2203s) t.3...-.. 27 22 0 0 
ae SE ar ee ae 15 19 0 0 
 inesbiseeiorckes Hoithieendineae cute 0 4 0 0 
a a ie ee le neal 0 1 0 0 
I totter lee een mide oe Pleasure and commercial__........._-- \ 7 0 0 
EE tnnng edepenkasinenakkecusadaal ei ae i meresiouiuens 3 ll 0 0 
Ms tppecdersomesbsdtmsensckain betas Ea ies caknatines | 83 | 121 0 0 
PERSONS INJURED IN OTHER HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS 
| j 
pe es ee ee ee eres | Bey \ 7 | 3 0 0 
Be EE ee eee ee eae ae eee | 14 27 0 0 
ia diaiceniteienienicnnsteomanaidacalennnceiienttan arnt ad. oa | 30} 0 0 


Year 1953 Year 1954 





Damhe Wi BN ana inn nih ksh se hdd th dak SE hee | 209 167 
Accidents wherein drivers were examined for sobriety a Antlers tare 44 28 


PARKING AND TRAFFIC SUMMONS 


The following represents the number of summons issued for parking and traffic 
violations in the year 1954. 





Month: Amount Month—Continued Amount 
I scinicgeem iti caieepeness $891 kane el ges a ace ete 2 9 $1, 080 
IIT id sa cticstiniaeeenimeeenniions 1, 040 I saceccseninichinimtanpeiil 
Ne aiacistanitcapsinatelsictaapesiitsinesmpacanen 1, 176 October ....... Se ee 1,219 
SO ce aticannntidedesnnmean i ee ee a 2, 142 

Ni lla atc ssssiaiiiicins 1, 091 iia 1, 972 
SOD chelsecticitcnieniintatscnieniabibedis 1, 225. 
Pall .ceatuindetetiieadhiamemenits 1, 493 ST oncenesmenaumeeniimineiicn a 


FINES AND COSTS 


A total of $24,199 in fines and costs was collected in the year 1954 by the 
Hoboken municipal court relative to the above violations. 


PARKING METERS 


A total of $26,598.07 was collected from parking meters during the year 1954. 
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DETECTIVE BUREAU 


The detective bureau of the police department consists of the following 
personnel : 


Captain in command 
Acting lieutenants 


Acting sergeants 
Patrolmen 
Patrolmen (temporarily assigned) 


Total members 


An additional nine members, carried on the rolls of the detective bureau, except 
in emergencies, are confined to special assignments, such as gambling investiga- 
tions, licensee applicant investigations, and bank details. 

By referendum, the personnel of the detective bureau, as well as the rest of the 
police department, works on a schedule of 40 hours per week. Members working 
in excess of the scheduled 40 hours receive compensation in hours or days off. 

With a permanent staff of only 19 members, so assigned as to provide 24 hours 
daily coverage, depleted at times by illness, by frequent and lengthy court appear- 
ances, and by other unavoidable occasions of absence, it is difficult at times to 
devote to a case the thorough investigation that it deserves. 

Recommendations for the more efficient operation of the detective bureau have 
been submitted to the chief of police. 

The following reflects the number of juvenile offenders brought to the attention 
of the Hoboken Youth Authority by the detective bureau. 


“ . a “ae aaliceeteana —e 


| | 
Age group | Age group Age group Age group | 
| under10 | 10-11 12-138 | 14-15 


Total 


20 | 1 
1 

Female offenders: | 

ite | 

Colored 


Male offenders: | | 


3 
0 
24 | 5 


| 
*) 0 


WARRANTS 


During the year of 1954 the detective bureau processed a total of 372 warrants. 
Some of these warrants were of local origin, some were of foreign origin. 
Listed below is a breakdown of all warrants processed by the detective bureau. 


fence nseinteeenpcncntaneefstsnioeee 


| Returned to 
| Apprehensions | Open warré ae 
; Apprenhensions | Upen warrants origin 





Local warrants... 
Foreign warrants... 


INSPECTIONS OF LICENSED DEVICES 


The services of the police department are always available as an aid in the 
collection of city revenue. 

During the year of 1954 two members of police department personnel, assigned 
to the director of public safety’s office, inspected licenses for all coin-operated 
devices, such as cigarette, candy, soda, music, pinball, and shuffle-board machines. 

More than 390 business establishments including taverns, factories, and 
garages, were visted resulting in the inspection of about 967 devices. Approxi- 
mately 21 percent of the machines were found to be unlicensed. Owners were 
instructed to secure licenses in accordance with provisions of city ordinances. 

Summonses were issued to 7 violators for their appearance in the municipal 
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court. All were found guilty and fined. The operations of the fines were sus- 
pended. These prosecutions served as a warning to future violators. 

Inspection of licenses for coin-operated devices continues on a round-the-year 
basis. 


MISCELLANEOUS INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigations conducted by the police department are many and varied. Not 
all are criminal. The following classifications comprise some types of investiga- 


tions falling in the noncriminal class which were assigned to police department 
personnel. 


‘ Requested by the supervisor of licenses 
ype 


Amount 

Ns ite ri eT 5 
I, SO nie 7 
Se ea hcg cinema ne ee 7 
Se or oc aca an coerce seconesee coceaibensentne er nore tore: mala mieten 23 
i res eR ta ene nL Ae eae ne 8 
ee ee ene ee roe, seen nies Sten he es | 9 
I ee a 9 
i ee ele Ses. Se eee 13 
Cn eee eee ee ce ee eae 1 
a eae ya ee er ee ee 4 
en an ak eee a ee ee 2 
aan cee remanent tepals mahi 8 
IIIT insta” bs sccecnctc taicateianienining-hotcunienatieldinteageciaaearammaieie die iaiadtaa asian ma eanrtaae a commie ssemdied 1 
ITE as teieilacioh sree aes atednad icici caramel ea cet Te Coe ne oe 97 


From foreign consulates, from Federal, State, county and other municipal 
enforcement agencies, and from individuals residing here and abroad 88 letters 
of inquiry were received seeking friends and relatives with whom contact had 
been lost over the years. Of these 75 were answered with the information 
requested. 


BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION AND RECORDS 


The bureau of identification and records can be aptly described as the heart 
of the police department. 

Included in its functions are all departmental fingerprinting and photograph- 
ing, both criminal and noncriminal, mimeographing, duplicating, photostating, 
and laminating for all municipal departments, as well as for the police and fire 
departments, the storage and proper disposal of all property in police custody, 
such as evidence, found and confiscated articles, the supervision of departmental 
supplies and equipment, the maintenance of criminal and noncriminal files, 
and furnishing arrest and other records to departmental personnel, to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and to other law-enforcement agencies, on a 
daily, monthly, and annual basis. 

Its personnel consists of a lieutenant, a photographer, and two patrolmen, under 
the supervision of a captain. 
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Performance record 
Photography : 
Prisoners 


Dead-on-arrival scenes 

Victims of criminal assaults 
Accident scenes 

Photo copies of wanted criminals 
Unidentified dead 

Photographs of fingerprints 
Photographs for other departments 
Photographs of stolen property 
Police department identification cards 
Fire department identification cards 
Public official identification cards 
Civilian defense identification cards 
Taxicab applicants 

Mayor’s office 

Department of public safety 
Department of recreation 

Fire department 

Housing authority 

Building inspector 


Photostatic copies for various city departments 
Lamination of taxi licenses 

Fingerprints : 
Prisoners 
Applicants, New Jersey State Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 
Applicants, New York and New Jersey Waterfont Commission 
Employment, national-defense contracts 


Pistol permits 

Taxi license applicants 
Unidentitied dead 

U. 8S. Armed Forces 
Crime-scene comparisons 


2, 936 
Criminal record checks: 
Various branches and departments...........................--..,..--- 2, 553 
352 
Pest-ofice applicents...c.esots-sseees+oesesee-~~—-._....._........ 169 
New York and New Jersey Waterfont Commission 


ON a ne en escesgorarendeangsireeseneres AE 





| th ° ES aay 
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The following is a record of forms mimeographed for the various departments 
in the city government. 


Police Department: Amount 
ene ethno  eereataemennamien 4, 700 
ne ceeee inane aint 4, 900 
Nee nnn 2, 250 
Teen en ee ne eae eee 300 
irra OUIITII O ITIEITE ct cscarecesna gun oantnemagsadineisoeeessiacincenatieiaacieteanine iieesemiactaaneiiae 800 
a 1, 200 
nr IN tc eee needa recede acencemertep ten aiemae 600 
cl cee ae el 200 
ee een 700 
nn tr I a te 1, 500 
Persea: Teva CELT BORNEO ee ee cttertteereiehencntetesrt® 250 
IU sci se cies inaeabairel 500 
IO Re CN nn nies: aap enioe 300 
I: TI cain ecccaccectg atin aiiSieemacnaitaaestnak ee tera hale A cli ee 200 
| rine eee teehee pe tet ee re ae a ee ee 200 
ne I cia case ans da cea ected oa ado scree hema 200 

Nh ich ccs cag ec ass hoc gab A date nscale eee gata 18, 800 
Fire Department: 
I NI statis acti tec i a a i 500 
Dally. report xcs FDOT Ee BO ee at eu aus 4, 200 
Noti Gen Ow seisisce reeset crete BA es 1, 000 
NIN it OI oil ll sente bncelin et datiinnidtihctintemageaniancihn miebibyctiiotenbes 
Gil-perente-fee: PORT assess itis erteeietinin nese ee: 500 
Radio ent telentinke lop Wiledts. en ee es 1, 000 
DO asisrtcircentte te eS Se AO ha ey 7, 700 

Other City Departments: 

Youth. euthority -reperte.s esc eeee et 1, 000 
Ganoline vrenerte er ee 550 
TOG Rl CORRS neti iene OE 200 
Perooumel. Teper acess Pe 1, 000 
Safety day communications... 1, 000 
SN a sa aesubcnieecienietereanentege>eereiniea atl 500 

SIU TUIIIIIL I scccposcceatiatkorcinthsieeetnsoiedeneianinieen beieaieicbidencieticitaace epee ameet dian Raemeieniianal 4, 250: 


MISSING PERSONS BUREAU 


Designated as the missing persons bureau, this bureau’s functions embrace 
many other activities unrelated to missing persons. 

Numbered among its responsibilities are investigations of all types of acci- 
dents; investigations of unidentified and unclaimed dead for the purpose of es- 
tablishing positive identification, locating relatives, and securing and properly 
disposing of deceased’s property; investigations of motor-vehicle violations and 
motor-vehicle thefts; and compilation of statistics related thereto. 

Its personnel consists of an acting sergeant, and a patrolman, under the super- 
vision of the captain of the bureau of identification and records. 
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Comparative missing persons report 


| Missing, | Located, | Missing, | Located, 
1954 19h 1953 1953 


Persons reported missing: 

5 to 15 years of age: 
Female a 
Male 

16 to 25 years of age: 
Female F- 
Male. ; 

26 years of age and over: 
Female........_- 
Male...-- ; 


TUE: nccristiae 


Persons located for other cities: 1954, 3; 1953, 6. 


Sudden deaths—I nvestigations 


Fe- County Hospital Identi- Uniden- 
male morgue morgue fied tified 


Natural causes.........- ane 14 ¢ : M4 
Accidental ; 2 j 10 
Suicides - ‘ ‘ 
Removed from river. 

Criminal 


Investigations of unclaimed dead burial by director of 


Natural causes: 


Accidental deaths 


iI | | 
Male| Female || | Male 


CAUSES i} SUICIDES 


Fell in hallway of home. 
Fell from gangway of ship 
Fell from roof of home 
‘ell from stoop of home _ - 
Fell from window of home 
Fell down stairs at home. . 
Crushed by crane. -_...........----. 
Struck by railroad train zm 
Fell with scaffold from building. oe 


1] 
Jumped from hospital window 
|| Jumped from roof of home 


Total 


REMOVED FROM RIVER 


Fell from gangway of ship 
|| Fell from tugboat 


Ft feet tt tt tt 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Total ___. 











Fe | «(oo 
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Automobile squad 


insite ectns teh hcnctiithice ataiei initiclainiarenaninnteneneaiatiiglayidl 79 
Automobiles reported stolen and recovered___.._...____.-_--___-_---__- 77 
AGesonrsss Peceveres rer Gener Cities... .... nnn cine 9 
Automobiles taken into custody for various reasons___.__._._._.____-------- 254 
ee re iil reer eeeineinann 214 
Automobiles unclaimed, sold at public auction___._______--._._-_--------- 21 
State motor-vehicle revocations acted upon___.__----_-__--------------- 42 
ee a inaon a aieeieanaracaacrdinnsee beamed 25 
nn en ehasbistnomcabaaianoseneauaiamsarsnancsicecnnes MAGEE 10 
ee eS gb baneda neon ese deboen ane 10 


NotTe.—Investigations by the Missing Persons Bureau were required in all of the 
categories mentioned above. 


RADIO DIVISION 
Messages transmitted 








| 1954 1953 

i i i a ny aig a id Sila iylblncgiibea ; 591 576 
STL. nec nine Rapbhwdintuakdintbnt eee coches sass Semone 4, 907 5, 350 
ch ral aa ok ane ie aih ar lamin 266 387 
ee | sb haweocipmemnaavineagameuadone se 93 | 11 
se el Sala she adn ma aseeinien 21 10 
I a sts Sabin ow cs -bdinccenpalccoshhennantuappanpannan==ne - 6 | 2 
I ea ates igen nea aarlengtie tia aed 156 | 197 
I i ala a ee a ae 2, 272 2, 591 
enim ai are hainninindimeedmniineaasl 912 1, 224 
I ee de cuectinci bandas och euesecdeasaiweas 562 | 558 
IR a 2 fe Sa a 2 oa, a as mal oesdaainiinadsinnaaeaaaaheinneulnsd 2 7 
PS dani caecaid eagle mene emnuae 1, 725 | 2, 528 
a ir ant ee a ee a cco db anukgucubadessauseenun ; 375 | 654 
Dn ou oe duadde bah aieehaates : 577 495 
tts 0656 ony. So. cou linet bie ch bck Sag bes ken dees ed lan ck 18 12 
ae ae ee cea ail 4 5 
i en Sa a a i I ‘ 0 1 
IE cel Wahoe oc UkE ous acawebin te uwcesdesonens EE acca ee s 1, 108 | 1, 213 
UI 5s viteocndtn cited diniedtinsiess DevauyEnsh Ces TEWnEthRETEMEEKSEEER OeSwSsT ee 1, 906 4, 322 
II inti titttiontie nasi n inane chee cilbinnedamiescnmnnatenetnn ae 461 925 
ae cntindcnieaiviats 4aabhvadiddidaieiiastiiamenaaldee 36 | 80 

i ala ca ener a a a seein j 16, 003 | 21, 148 
8 a pebauninisaseeeensasiinel ae 34 41 
Total out-of-town alarms transmitted. _..............-..-------.--------- aoe 19 122 
Messages received from radio-equipped vehicles_-................-.-.-- a — 244 | 359 
‘Totel messages received and trememitted..........................-...........-..-. 16, 300 | 21, 720 
Total number of miles covered by radio patrol_--_-.-...........--.------.--------- 148, 160 138, 196 
Total number of inhalators used by radio patrol__...........-.....--..-----.--- 212 | 129 


MOTOR VEHICLE EQUIPMENT 


The motor vehicle equipment of the police department consists of the following 


units: 

Number 
1945 Harley Davidson motorcycle, solo type (not usable) -....-.---------~- 1 
1948 Harley Davidson motorcycle, solo type____-.------------------------. 2 
1951 Harley Davidson motorcycle, 3-wheel type___.----..-..-------------- 1 
1952 Harley Davidson motorcycle, 3-wheel type______----.---------------- 1 
1949 Ford patrol wagons (1 is assigned to the city shop) _----_------------- 2 
1938 Cadillac ambulance (assigned to civilian defense) _.__._._.___.______-----~~ 1 
Nee ie aaa enh Satis ts init eninsin weinadnnwenitg eemeantinie 2 
1950 Ford Sedan patrol car (detective bureau) -~-...-----------.--------- 1 
1950 Ford Sedan patrol car (uniform division) (not usable) ~..-...-------- 1 
1954 Plymouth sedan patrol cars (uniform division) ~...._.-_.-_.---------- 3 


SIGNAL AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 


The signal and traffic division, for the year 1954, has accomplished the follow- 
ing: 

Created angle-parking areas on Washington Street from 8th Street to 14th 
Street, and on Willow Avenue from 11th Street to 13th Street, thereby doubling 
the parking facilities in these areas. At the same time loading zones were estab- 
lished for the benefit of local merchants. 
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Rerouted the following bus lines to eliminate dangerous crossings and traffic 
tieups. The No. 40 Jefferson Street bus was rerouted from Newark and Jefferson 
Streets to proceed east on First Street to Clinton Street. The No. 68 New York 
City bus was rerouted from First Street to Observer Highway. 

enlisted the cooperation of packing houses and railroads in eliminating rush- 
hour traffic congestion in the vicinity of Observer Highway and Jefferson Street. 

Changed bus stops and prohibited left turns on 14th Street during rush hours, 
thereby relieving the necessity for detailing four patrolmen to that area. 

Instituted stop streets at 11th and Garden Streets, and at 3d, 12th, and 13th 
and Clinton Streets, thereby reducing the hazard of motor vehicle accidents at 
these intersections. 

Made a survey of restricted parking areas throughout the city and eliminated 
those areas deemed necessary, in order to increase the available parking areas. 

Assisted officials of St. Mary’s Hospital in creating parking facilities for staff 
doctors on hospital premises. 

Sought the cooperation of various manufacturers throughout the city in creat- 
ing private parking facilities for their employees. Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
White Metal Mfg. Co., Shoup-Owens, Inc., and R. B. Davis Co. has complied. 

Conducted a survey of city-owned lots to determine the possibility of creating 
public parking areas. The results of this survey were submitted to the director 
of public safety. 

Conducted a survey of parking-meter installations and suggested recommenda- 
tions for several changes and new installations. The results of this survey were 
submitted to the director of public safety. 

Recommended the adoption of the following traffic ordinances to relieve the 
parking problem: (1) Prohibiting the parking of detached trailers and semi- 
trailers on city streets; (2) prohibiting the parking of unlicensed vehicles on 
city streets. Both were subsequently adopted by the city council. 

Overhauled all existing police department telephones. Five thousand feet 
of wire was replaced on telephone circuits. Telephone circuits were rewired 
and some were placed underground. A new terminal board was installed in police 
headquarters for underground cable and overhead line work. 

Installed a 5,000-watt emergency gasoline-driven automatic generator at police 


headquarters. This generator supplies emergency power for the police radio, 
teletype, civil defense warnings, and some illumination at police headquarters. 
All city-owned traffic-light installations have been overhauled and repainted. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


To improve the facilities and further the accomplishments of the police depart- 
ment the following recommendations are submitted. 

1. Installation of a modern switchboard at police headquarters. The board 
now employed has been in use for many years and has become outmoded. 

2. Enclosure of the switchboard and teletype machine in glass-paneled par- 
titions. 

3. Removal of the precinct desk to a more suitable location at police head- 
quarters. 

4. Exchange the office location of the chief of police with that of the detective 
bureau. 

5. Construction of a one-story building on city hall premises at Newark and 
Bloomfield Streets to house the patrol wagon. The demand for the use of this 
vehicle has so diminished in recent years that its operation could be assigned to 
the switchboard operator or the radio dispatcher, thereby releasing five patrolmen 
for assignment to other duties. 

6. Installation of a radio monitor in the offices of the chief of police and the 
commander of the detective bureau, at the precinct desk in police headquarters 
and in the second precinct. By this arrangement the chief and other key officers 
would be immediately aware of emergency alarms. 

7. Reestablish the mounted squad. The effectiveness of this branch of the 
police department has not diminished for policing large gatherings and outlying 
areas. It would be an aid in the solution of the traffic problem expected to de- 
velop when the new piers begin operations. 

8. Reestablish the rank of deputy chief of police to relieve the chief of some of 
the administrative tasks associated with his office and to serve as overall com- 
mander of the department in his absence, and the rank of inspector of police to 
command the detective bureau, a rank popularly associated with command of this 
bureau in many police departments. 
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9. Reassignment of personnel by reducing assignments to special details and 
adding to those on foot patrol. 

10. Introduction of a city ordinance providing for investigating, fingerprinting, 
and photographing all tavern employees. 

11. Installation of an interoffice telephone communication system at police 
headquarters, independent of the switchboard. 

12. The present condition of the department’s motor vehicle equipment, result- 
ing from its daily use on a 24-hour basis in all kinds of weather, together 
with the increasing demands for police service, prompts the following recom- 
mendations for new equipment, all radio equipped. 
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DETECTIVE BUREAU 


1. Assignment of at least six more members on a permanent basis. 

2. Creation of the rank of detective with an appropriate badge. 

3. Inauguration of a new work schedule on a monthly basis, after the assign- 
ment of additional personnel. 

4. Creation of a petty cash fund to defray the expenses incurred by bureau 
personnel on out-of-town investigations. 


BUREAU OF IDENTIFICATION AND RECORDS 


1. Provision for a 16-millimeter motion-picture camera with a 3-lens turret. 
Occasions arise, both criminal and noncriminal, where this type of camera alone is 
suitable. 

2. Provision for a drum-type photographic print drier. The drier now in use 
is obsolete, very slow in operation, and bas outlived its usefulness. 

3. Provision for a 5 by 7 view camera with a reducing back, and a 10-inch 
lens. A camera and lens of the types mentioned are specifically suitable for 
photographing prisoners, and generally more adaptable to criminal photography 
than the camera now used. 

4. Provision for a new laminating machine. Purchased secondhand more 
than 25 years ago, the apparatus now in use is obsolete and fails to produce the 
desired results. 

SIGNAL AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 


1. Installation of traffiic lights at dangerous intersections. If traffic lights are 
not available it is recommended that full-stop blinker lights be substituted tem- 
porarily. 

2. Installation of new police telephone call boxes. The boxes now in use are 
obsolete and repair parts are no longer available. 

3. Installation of a new police department radio system. The present system 
has been in constant service for 7 years and is rapidly becoming obsolete, main- 
tenance costs are mounting, and replacement parts are becoming difficult to 
obtain. 

4. Soliciting the Hudson County Board of Freeholders as to the possibility 
of installing traffic lights at dangerous intersections under their jurisdiction in 
this city. 

5. Installation of either plastic or metal discs for marking off crosswalks, 
parking stalls, ete., instead of painting these areas. 


POLICE ATHLETIC LEAGUE 


1. Establishment of a Juvenile Aid Bureau in conjunction with the Police 
Athletic League recreational programs. 


2. Provide, by construction or otherwise, a police athletic league center so 
that indoor programs may be expanded. 


8. An increase in the interest and cooperation of members of the police depart- 
ment in the programs and activities of the police athletic league. 


x 








